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emerged.on the world scene, involving 
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allies: Israel, a state founded by a people - | 
_in flight from racism, and South Africa, 

a state founded on ideas of racial 

superiority. 
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He shows how, for very different 
reasons, the two states have become _ 

‘Increasingly estranged from the 
international community and in their 
isolation have found new and 
unexpected. common interests. Israel 
has provided South Africa with vital 
help in military and espionage matters, 

and the two countries have forged close 
links in the arms trade, economic 

-development and nuclear programmes. 
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During the last ten years, Israel and South Africa have felt more and 
more isolated and surrounded by enemies. Both are united in their 
hatred of Communism and feel directly threatened by its followers; 
both also feel threatened by guerrilla groups on their borders. In this 
isolation, they have drawn increasingly closer together for mutual 
security and, as a result, have used every means at their disposal to 
equip themselves with modern weapons from the open market and 
from each other, and to build up their own independent arms 
industries, combining Israel’s innovative technology and South Afri- 
ca’s rich supplies of raw materials and its relatively full coffers. 
However, their joint production and shared research and development 
(R&D) costs have not only been applied to sophisticated missiles, 
tanks, aircraft and naval vessels, but also to nuclear weapons. 

This book is an account of the marriage between the needs.and 
capabilities of Israel and South Africa, and the repercussions that their 
joint military production has had on themselves, on other countries 
such as Argentina and the United States and, in particular, on the 
Third World. The book also sets out to show how the political 
influence of both countries has increased as a result of their mutual 
alliance and dependence, making both increasingly resistant to outside 
pressures. 

Most of this story takes place between 1975 and 1983; however, in 
order to understand the strength of the mutual feeling between Israel 
and South Africa, the problems and the tensions, it is first necessary to 
explain briefly the historical basis for their close union, for they make 
strange bedfellows. 


In 1836, some of the Boers, the Dutch-speaking people of South 
Africa, became disenchanted with British interference in their affairs 
and trekked inland across the Vaal River, wresting land from local 
tribes in order to set up their own independent farming state. For 
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much of their journey, these people took inspiration from the 
Israelites of the Old Testament: they were, they thought, called by 
God, and their goal was to find a land flowing with milk and honey. 

Later, diamonds and gold were discovered in Boer territory and 
people, including many Jews, some with strong Zionist ideals, flocked 
in from all over the world. Many of the Boers regarded these 
newcomers as interlopers, a dissolute crowd who would pollute their 
high moral Calvinistic ideals. These disenchanted Boers — or Afrikan- 
ers as they came to be called — later formed themselves into the 
Nationalist Party. However, the country’s main political group during 
the early twentieth century was the South African Party led by Jan 
Smuts. He was initially an Anglophile who encouraged immigration, 
he also had a great liking for Chaim Weizmann, President of the 
British Zionist Federation, whom he met in 1917. The friendship 
between the two men helped to lay the foundations of the Jewish state 
and to cement a growing relationship between South Africa and the 
Zionists. It is probably fair to say that, without the help of Jan Smuts - 
who had access to, and was respected by, the leaders of the British 
Empire — the founding of the State of Israel might well have been 
delayed for some time. He was a powerful ally and a formidable friend 
whom Weizmann valued highly. 

Smuts found in Weizmann everything that his nation admired in the 
Zionists: Weizmann believed in a continuing relationship with the 
British, which coincided with Smuts’ convictions; Weizmann also 
believed that the Zionists were pioneers who could bring civilization to 
a desolate region, something every South African felt he was doing for 
the African continent. There was an additional, albeit negative, factor 
which naturally bound the two men: Smuts had little sympathy for the 
Arab cause. The Arabs, in his view, were merely an extension of the 
very people against whom his own followers had fought in the course 
‘of their expansion northwards from the Cape. As far as Smuts was 
concerned, the Arabs were an uncivilized and backward people who 
did not deserve support, contrasted with the intelligent, civilized and 
educated Jews, many of whom had helped to build South Africa. 

Finally, as a fervent Christian, Smuts (along with members of the 
British government, including Foreign Secretary Arthur Balfour) 
believed that the Jews had been treated disgracefully throughout 
history. He felt strongly that the Diaspora was a crime that it was every 
Christian’s duty to correct. It was natural that he should fight hard for 
the Zionists, believing as he did that only the establishment of a State 
of Israel would atone for what he saw as the continuing crime against 
the Jewish people. 

Smuts played a prominent part in ensuring the passing of the 
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Balfour Declaration in 1917 which committed Britain to the concept of 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine; throughout the difficult political 
battles of the next thirty years, he continually fought in the Zionist 
corner, in South Africa and by using his influence with the British 
Cabinet. On several occasions, the British tried to dilute their 
commitment to the Balfour Declaration and, on every occasion, Smuts 
intervened. When Smuts died two. years after the founding of Israel, 
the Israeli acting Prime Minister, Joseph Sprinzak, marked the 
occasion by proclaiming: ‘General Smuts is written on the map of 
Israel and in the heart of our nation.’ These sentiments took a more 
practical form two years later when, on the southern slopes of the 
Judaean hills, the Smuts Forest (overlooking the Weizmann Forest) 
was dedicated. 

The rise of the right-wing South African Nationalist Party naturally 
caused considerable concern among the Jewish community. Writing in 
South Africa International, Martyn Adelberg quotes Benjamin Pog- 
rund, the deputy editor of the Rand Daily Mail, on his recollections of 
the 1948 Nationalist victory: 


I recall it very vividly in 1948 when I was fifteen and very interested 
in life around me . . . in Cape Town. The morning newspaper, the 
Cape Times, used to put a billboard in St George Street across the 
road from the Cape Times building. The election results were 
displayed on this board ... It was during the night when the 
astonishing defeat of the Smuts government was coming through. I 
recall, in the next couple of days, in this fairly close-knit Jewish 
community, the tremor of fear that ran through it because the 
Nationalists had come into office. I had grown up in this community 
simply accepting that the Nationalists were Nazi supporters and 
God help the Jews if they came to power. 


But, in his fight to win re-election and to undercut Smuts’ reputation 
as a tolerant leader, Dr Daniel Malan, head of the Nationalist Party, 
had privately reassured Jewish leaders prior to the election that he 
would not allow discrimination of any kind against them. This private 
assurance was repeated publicly immediately after the election and the 
Nationalists have since stuck to their promise. Moreover, in a gesture 
of solidarity and under pressure from the highly influential Jewish 
population in South Africa, Malan immediately offered financial and 
logistical support to Israel. South Africa was also the first country 
formally to recognize the State of Israel after its foundation on 14 May 
1948, and Malan was eventually to be the first foreign head of 
government to visit there. 
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Even before this, South Africa had made considerable efforts to 
smuggle food, medical supplies, money, arms, uniforms, fighter 
aircraft and two Bonanza transports to the Zionist insurgent force, the 
Haganah, and several hundred Jews from South Africa went to Israel 
to fight. According to an official Israeli government account of the 
time, South Africa ‘contributed more to the Israeli war effort, in terms 
of skilled volunteers, than any other country in the world’. The first 
pilot to be killed in action in the Israeli Air Force (IAF) was a South 
African volunteer, and it was Sid Cohen, a Vrystater from Bothaville 
and a former Western Desert squadron leader, who helped found the 
IAF, with some German ME-109 fighters. This first offer of aid 
provided the foundations on which has been built one of the great 
military relationships in the world today. 

The arrival of the Nationalists led to a fundamental shift in the 
nature of South African politics but a continuation in the government’s 
support for Israel. The Nationalist Party had come to power in 1948 on 
a platform of ‘apartheid’, or racial separateness. Although there had 
been visible signs of racial segregation for some years before, with 
whites being given preferential treatment in jobs and housing as well 
as in wages, the apartheid policy of the Nationalists attempted to 
advance and mythologize this policy as a justification for segregation 
and (ironically) a solution to increasing world criticism: They wanted 
to establish tribal homelands, or Bantustans, where the blacks from 
the major tribal groups would be allowed to create their own 
governments and levy their own taxes. Only in the homelands would 
blacks have the right of residence, and under no circumstance would 
they be allowed to seek representation in the South African 
parliament. 

Superficially, this seemed to solve many of South Africa’s problems: 
the vast majority of the people (the blacks) would be allowed to 
develop their own political infrastructure without in any way interfer- 
ing with the rights and needs of the (minority) whites. To enforce the 
new policy, the Nationalists introduced a series of legislative measures 
that set back racial integration by several decades and enshrined the 
broad policy of apartheid on the statute books. These laws established 
the legal segregation of public accommodation, ordered that whites be 
hired in preference to blacks and that marriages between blacks and 
whites be outlawed, established residential and territorial separation 
by race and specifically excluded blacks from white universities. It 
should be emphasized that these were all new laws. Certainly, before 
the arrival of the Nationalist Party, there had been segregation and 
discrimination, but nothing on the scale of that which was suddenly 
introduced in the late 1940s and early 1950s. . 
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The relationship between South Africa and Israel is not just based on 
the friendship between Smuts and Weizmann. The South African 
Jewish population, many of whom had a staunch Zionist Lithuanian 
background, were ardent supporters of the establishment of a 
homeland in Palestine, and it was generally recognized among the 
Diaspora that South African Jews were the most united behind the 
concept of Eretz Israel (‘The Land of Israel’ or ‘Greater Israel’) of any 
group among the worldwide community. 

In 1948, there were around 118,000 Jews in South Africa (a figure 
that has remained virtually static ever since), and they made up the 
largest percentage of Zionists in the Jewish population of any country 
in the world. Their contribution to Zionist funds was second in the 
world only to that of the United States, and proportionately was three 
times larger. Again, this figure has remained remarkably consistent 
and it is one of which the South African Jewish population is very 
proud. In addition, many Israelis have taken up residence in South 
Africa. It is estimated that as many as 25,000 Israelis are living in 
South Africa at any one time, representing the largest proportion of 
Israelis to a local Jewish population anywhere in the world. Few of this 
great number have emigrated through pure political conviction or 
dissatisfaction with the Israeli way of life. On the contrary, many have 
been seconded to work on intergovernment contracts, especially in the 
fields of arms and energy. 

The reverse has also occurred: between 1948 and 1966, an average 
of 200 South African Jews emigrated to Israel each year. This figure 
held steady, with the exception of 1961, when the number of emigrants 
quadrupled in the aftermath of the Sharpeville shootings. By 1967, 
nearly 4,000 South Africans had settled in Israel, and by 1975 the 
figure had reached 6,000. Today, nearly 8,500 South Africans are 
resident in Israel — which may not seem an enormous figure but, when 
considered as a proportion of the total Jewish population in South 
Africa, is the equivalent of 400,000 US Jews emigrating to Israel. 

According to Howard Sachar’s A History of Israel, during the period 
1948-75, 


A fourth of the South African immigration settled on the land, 
established a chain of kibbutzim and moshavim and joined other 
collective farms in large numbers. Many hundreds of South Africans 
resumed their medical and dental practices in Israel. A large 
minority entered the diplomatic and military services. Two South 
Africans were members of the cabinet, another a member of the 
Knesset; two were mayors. Most were businessmen, however. 
Indeed, a number of Israel’s most important companies owed their 
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growth and development to South African capital and leadership, 
among them El Al, the national airline, Ata, a leacing clothing 
manufacturer, as well as a variety of dress factories, banks, 
mortgage and insurance companies and scores of other middle-sized 
businesses, ranging from cold-storage plants to foundries. Perhaps 
the most visually impressive South African contribution was the 
Mediterranean resort of Ashkelon, founded in 1953 by private 
investors in partnership with the South African Zionist Federation 
and the Israeli government. Within ten years, the results of this 
enterprise could be seen as a handsome garden city of 15,000 
inhabitants, one of the showpieces of Israel, and a vivid talisman of 
Diaspora loyalty. 


From Israel’s point of view, this steady flow of wealthy and highly 
qualified immigrants was deeply gratifying — a constant example of the 
power of the homeland to draw real talent from the Diaspora. 

There is no doubt that many of those Jews who left South Africa, 
particularly in the early days, did so because they wanted to play a part 
in the growth and development of the new state. However, as time 
went by, the Nationalists grew more entrenched, and as their policy of 
apartheid became more visible, there was increasing disenchantment 
within the South African Jewish community. They began to leave in 
increasing numbers, and today this group of emigrants forms the core 
of opposition to the new Israel-South African rapprochement. 

It should be remembered that South African Jews were considered 
to be among the best educated and most liberal members of South 
African society. They had none of the repressive instincts of the Boer, 
their whole strategy as an ethnic group being based on pragmatism and 
an intellectual appreciation of the liberal standpoint, and therefore 
apartheid and the resulting suppression of freedom for the black 
people in South Africa were anathema to many of them. Aside from a 
simple feeling that the suppression of a people by a privileged minority 
would only store up trouble for the future and threaten the stability of 
everyone, the Jews felt distinctly uncomfortable being involved with a 
country that practised oppression towards another group. The whole 
Jewish experience over centuries had centred around their own 
repression, and they had every sympathy for those similarly 
threatened. 

For the majority of the Jewish community that remained in South 
Africa, the choice was difficult. They could either fight their own 
government that had promised them freedom from any form of 
discrimination, or they could compromise and bend to accommodate 
the injustices of apartheid. 
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In a shrewd move, in 1948, the Nationalist government granted the 
Jewish community the unique privilege of being allowed to export 
funds to Israel. In effect, this bought off the Jewish hierarchy who 
were now faced with a very delicate issue of divided loyalty. Although 
the threat was never mentioned specifically, the Jews were well aware 
that a vociferous campaign against apartheid might well result in the 
Malan government or its successors abandoning previous agreements 
and not only cancelling the flow of cash to Israel but possibly 
introducing discrimination in some form against the Jewish popula- 
tion. With hindsight, it would have been extraordinary for the Malan 
government to have done anything very radical to upset the Jewish 
community. The Nationalists were only at the beginning of their term 
of office and were struggling to make sense of a complex economy and 
prove themselves to a watching world. Any move against the Jews 
would inevitably have led to a flight of both capital and people out of 
the country, and could possibly have done irreparable damage to the 
Nationalist cause. 

Many of the younger and more militant Jews felt it was impossible to 
remain silent about the injustices of apartheid. More socially aware 
and often better educated than other white Europeans in South 
Africa, the young Jews who did not leave for Israel provided a useful 
source of recruits to the more militant underground movements that 
carried out a campaign of sabotage within the country in the 1950s and 
1960s. Many Nationalists, who had always remained deeply suspicious 
of the Jewish influence on South African affairs, took the view that 
these militant Jews were representative of the total population and, 
while this was not so, it tended to produce some measure of social 
tension — although not enough to disturb the generally cosy rela- 
tionship. (South Africans today remain proud of their relationship 
with the Jewish population and scorn any suggestion of discrimination, 
claiming that there is more anti-Semitism in the United States and 
Europe than in South Africa.) 

When Hendrik Verwoerd was made Prime Minister in 1958, a 
measure of alarm spread through the Jewish community. Verwoerd 
was weil known for his violently anti-Semitic sentiments — he had 
marched in protest against Jewish immigration before the Second 
World War — and there were fears that the agreements that had been 
reached with the Malan administration would be abandoned on his 
election. This fear was compounded when Verwoerd appointed, as his 
Foreign Minister, Eric Louw, the author of anti-Jewish legislation 
before the war. In the event, however, Verwoerd reassured the Jewish 
community that nothing would alter the status quo, and he kept his 
word. A curious aspect of the relationship between the Jews and the 
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Nationalists has been that those who are known to be anti-Semitic out 
of power are forced to adapt when holding office. As each government 
has come to power, it has found the Jewish community completely 
entrenched, and it has fully appreciated that any attack on the Jews 
would seriously undermine the economy of the country as a whole. 


The founders of Israel — sharing the same sentiments with the 
anti-apartheid Jews of South Africa — always argued that the state 
must be established on the grounds of freedom and justice for all 
without regard to race, colour or creed, the very oppression that the 
Jews had suffered over the centuries making them determined to 
prevent discrimination whenever possible and to fight for the 
advancement of the common man. The imposition of the policy of 
apartheid was anathema to all liberal Jews, and certainly Israel’s 
founding fathers would have been appalled at any suggestion that 
Israelis should support such an unjust social system. 

The principles on which Israel was established have made the strong 
bonds between that country and South Africa all the more surprising, 
and this has produced a wealth of contradictions which those South 
Africans who have chosen voluntary exile rather than stay and live 
with apartheid have had somehow to overcome. Some of the exiles 
have found themselves training South African soldiers in counter- 
insurgency warfare, and those soldiers have then been able to fight 
more effectively against anti-government guerrillas and thus perpetu- 
ate the apartheid system. Similarly, those South African exiles who 
have joined the Israeli labour movement, the Histadrut, found an 
organization that has repeatedly expressed its violent opposition to 
apartheid. On a number of occasions, Histadrut leaders have banned 
South African sports teams from playing in Israel, and there is no 
question of their anti-apartheid views. Yet the Histadrut is the main 
backer of the giant Koor Industries which produces (among other 
things) substantial quantities of arms for sale to South Africa. 

As a result, there has always been a degree of uneasiness among 
Israelis regarding their close ties with a country that the rest of the 
world has vilified. Even now, it is impossible to get any senior official 
in Israel to talk in detail about the relationship, and any criticism is 
met with a degree of defiance that borders on guilt. 

Although the South Africans are naturally well aware of the Jews’ 
general support of liberal causes, the Pretoria government is unwilling 
to conceal a relationship that directly contradicts liberal views in the 
West. The South Africans are prepared to talk perfectly frankly about 
the relationship (with the exception of any military links). There is a 
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certain amount of boastful pride among South African leaders that 
they can point to one pro-Western country and say without fear of 
contradiction that here is one government that still supports them 
despite the problems of apartheid. 

Although individual Jews in both South Africa and Israel may have 
their doubts about the connections between the two countries, and 
some South Africans still harbour anti-Semitic sentiments, as with any 
long-term relationship, there have been times of great harmony and 
others when the partners have had serious disagreements, the period 
following the rise to power of the Nationalists in 1948 until the 
beginning of the 1960s having proved to be particularly harmonious. 
However, from then until the 1973 Arab-Israeli war there was 
considerable tension. South Africa was faced with both a rapid rise in 
racial unrest within its own borders and increasing international 
support for guerrilla groups. In 1974, the United Nations condemned 
apartheid, and the process of isolating South Africa from the world 
scene began to get under way. This was a time when South Africa felt 
acutely the need for friends — and Israel chose that particular moment 
to look elsewhere for new allies, settling on black Africa as the focus 
for overseas diplomacy. The developing African nations represented a 
sizeable political bloc; they had considerable unexploited natural 
resources, and could do much to counter Arab attempts to isolate 
Israel. However, South Africa viewed Israeli ambitions on the 
continent with alarm and felt for a time that the Israelis — for their own 
ends — were trying to cut off South Africa from what little support it 
still had in the world. 

In 1961, at the beginning of Israel’s campaign to win friends in black 
Africa and expand its sphere of influence on the continent, Israel 
openly criticized apartheid. When the President of Upper Volta, 
Maurice Yameogo, visited Israel, the government issued a statement 
condemning apartheid as ‘disadvantageous to the interests of the 
non-white majority in the land’. However, the South African 
government was quite prepared to forgive such blatant political 
engineering as it was partly in their own interests that a pro-South 
Africa, anti-Communist country like Israel should win new friends on 
the continent. If it had ended there, nothing further would have been 
said to interrupt the harmony. In October 1961, however, the Israelis 
in the UN voted to prevent the South African Foreign Minister, Eric 
Louw, from speaking and presenting South Africa’s case for apart- 
heid. The Israeli action provoked outrage in South Africa and, for the 
first time, the government attacked Israel’s policy towards the Arabs. 
Verwoerd and his ministers felt a genuine sense of betrayal that a 
country that they had supported and helped bring into existence 
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should have turned on them so suddenly. 

By a large majority, the Jews in South Africa itself opposed Israel’s 
stand in the UN, the Jewish Board of Deputies and the Jewish press 
uniting in their condemnation of Israel and assuring the South African 
government of their continued support. Verwoerd took the easy 
option, and accepted that Jews in South Africa could not be held 
responsible for the actions of the Israeli government. However, 
following the government’s criticism of the Israeli vote, there were 
isolated outbreaks of anti-Semitism: a number of violent anti-Jewish 
articles appeared in the press and an even greater number were 
suppressed by the government; there were also sporadic attacks on 
Jewish property and daubing of anti-Semitic slogans, both the Great 
Synagogue in Johannesburg and the Jewish cemetery in Pretoria being 
desecrated. 

At the same time, the government was concerned at the growing 
amount of sabotage and the circulation of underground literature 
calling for the overthrow of white rule. Two repressive Bills were 
brought before Parliament: the Publications and Control Bill and the 
Sabotage Bill. When passed, the former introduced radical censorship 
which has remained in force, while the Sabotage Act increased both 
the power of the police and the penalties for those caught committing 
attacks against the state. Because of the outbreaks of anti-Semitism, 
the Board of Deputies supported the passage of both pieces of 
legislation on the purely chauvinistic ground that Jews would be better 
protected from terrorist attacks after their passage through Parlia- 
ment. 

The behaviour of the South African Jews in supporting increasingly 
repressive apartheid legislation was in direct contrast to the attitude of 
Israel, which had taken a strong anti-apartheid stand in the UN, was 
actively courting African leaders and was anxious to distance itself 
from any close association with South Africa. Even as recently as 1966, 
Israel supported a UN resolution revoking South Africa’s mandate 
over South-West Africa (Namibia). Among the pragmatists in the 
South African government, it was felt that there could be considerable 
long-term advantages to having as a friend an Israel that was closely 
allied with some of South Africa’s most vociferous opponents. The 
more hard-line Nationalists were not in a position to force Israel into 
changing its foreign policy, and the government decided to do nothing. 

Israel had been astonishingly successful in its overtures to the 
emerging black African nations. Since the end of the 1950s discreet 
approaches had been made to a number of black African states and 
had, in almost every case, proved successful. Africa was the major 
focus of Israeli foreign policy at this time, and of the 3,948 Israeli 
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experts serving abroad from 1958 to 1970, 3,483 were in Africa; of the 
13,790 foreign students in Israel during the same period, more than 
half were from black Africa. 

Israel’s military prowess proved very attractive to the African 
leaders, most of whom presided over unstable governments and armed 
forces whose loyalty could never be guaranteed. As a result, Israel 
became involved in the training of military personnel in the Ivory 
Coast, the Central African Republic, Dahomey, Cameroon, Senegal, 
Togo, Tanzania, Uganda, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Somalia 
and Mauritania. Following hard on the heels of the military men were 
the agricultural experts and the developers. Israelis set up joint 
companies and helped to manage ailing businesses that were 
threatened with collapse in the post-colonial era. 

In addition, of course, the Israeli secret service, the Mossad, lost no 
opportunity in setting up a highly efficient intelligence network which 
spread throughout the continent. Aside from training the secret 
services in Ghana, Uganda and Zaire, Mossad gathered recruits in 
every country that Israel supplied with aid. It was a good investment in 
that it has led to Israel having invaluable intelligence, and this in turn 
has proved very useful to the South Africans who generally have 
access to all Israeli intelligence relating to guerrilla activity on the 
African continent. 

Part of the Israeli involvement in Africa was intended to have 
political dividends. The Israelis have always been anxious for the UN 
to pass a resolution calling for direct talks between themselves and the 
Arabs, but this was repeatedly defeated by a combination of Arab and 
Communist bloc votes. In 1963, when the resolution was again placed 
before the UN General Assembly, it was sponsored by nineteen 
nations, including ten from Africa, but again unsuccessfully. 

If Israeli ambitions in Africa had been allowed to proceed without 
interruption, the logical result could have been a vast bloc of 
pro-Western, anti-Communist nations stretching from Israel in the 
north to South Africa. Such a grouping would have virtually 
guaranteed the security of the two most vulnerable nations at either 
end of the African continent and reduced the ability of the Soviet 
Union to expand its sphere of influence in the region. 

However, the 1967 war interrupted the calm development of Israeli 
interest in Africa. Although the Arab nations were defeated, two 
factors began to put some distance between Israel and black Africa. 

The first was South Africa’s marked support of the Israelis. Within a 
week of the outbreak of war, the Vorster government in South Africa 
had allowed Jews to transfer an emergency fund of $20.5 million to 
Israel to help in the war effort. Several hundred South African Jews 
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went to Israel — on their own initiative — to fight or help keep essential 
services operating. Arms and aircraft were also shipped from South 
Africa to replace damaged equipment. 

In June 1967, when the UN General Assembly debated the Six Day 
War, forty-two developing nations voted in favour of a resolution that 
would have linked the Israeli withdrawal from Arab territories to an 
agreement by the Arabs to stop attacks on Israel. Significantly, South 
Africa voted for the motion and abstained from another attacking 
Israel and criticizing its annexation of East Jerusalem, which even the 
United States had voted for. It was the last time Israel was treated so 
kindly by the UN and the last occasion when it was able to muster so 
many votes for a moderate resolution. The visible support received 
from South Africa did considerable damage to Israel’s relations with 
the Africans and began the distancing that was to culminate in the final 
severing of relations six years later. 

The second factor affecting black Africa’s dealings with Israel 
stemmed from a general disenchantment with the level and quality of 
aid that had been received from the West. There was a feeling that the 
West had not been delivering the aid ‘goods’ and had merely been 
paying lip-service to post-colonial responsibilities; in particular, the 
standard of Israeli aid, which had been high, began to fall after the 
1967 war. While the developing African nations might have been 
prepared to be grateful for what little they were getting, the Arabs 
were just beginning to realize the power their vast reserves of oil gave 
them, and began to use their oil money to buy influence all over the 
world. They saw black Africa as a prime and a vulnerable target. 

After the 1967 war, black Africa began to import substantial 
quantities of cheap oil from the Middle East nations, particularly from 
the Gulf states. It was hoped by the Arabs that this would be the 
_beginning of a vast rearrangement of capital from the oil producers to 
the oil consumers of the Third World, which would help to bail out the 
ailing economies that were a symptom of nearly every emerging 
African nation. In fact, that expectation has never been realized but, 
at the time, black Africa looked on the newly rich oil producers as a 
possible source of salvation. When the 1973 Arab-Israeli war broke 
out and Israel crossed the Suez Canal into Egypt, the last ties between 
the developing African nations and Israel were broken, with the Arabs 
promising to give cash and other aid to fill in any holes left by the 
departing Israelis. 

The result of both natural indignation and Arab aid was an 
outpouring of criticism from those African nations that had hitherto 
supported Israel. Typical was Tanzania, previously one of Israel’s 
staunchest allies in Africa. In 1964, when Tanzania’s regular army 
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distintegrated after an unsuccessful rebellion, it was the Israeli-trained 
paramilitary troops that had remained loyal to President Julius 
Nyerere. Israel became even more closely involved in Tanzania’s 
affairs after that and even trained the presidential bodyguard. 
However, in response to Israel’s crossing of the Suez Canal, Nyerere 
declared that the war was 


the direct result of the insolence and the deliberate and continuing 
aggression of Israel against the Arab people. Israel therefore is fully 
responsible for this dangerous development and Israel bears the 
blame. Israel has repeatedly and openly defied United Nations 
resolutions demanding her to withdraw from the Arab territories 
which she occupied as a result of her own aggression of June 1967. 


Such anti-Israel sentiments struck a sympathetic chord in the rest of 
black Africa, and twenty-nine out of thirty-two states (the exceptions 
being Swaziland, Lesotho and Malawi) severed all official ties with 
Israel. It was a major blow to Israeli ambitions in the region and was a 
setback to nearly twelve years of careful diplomacy. 

This may have upset the Israelis, but there was considerable 
rejoicing in Pretoria. Jews in South Africa had been unstinting in their 
support of the Israeli war effort in 1973. More than $30 million in 
contributions from the Jewish community had poured out of South 
Africa, and more than 1,500 Jewish volunteers had left South Africa 
either to fight in the war or to run essential services. 

The combination of rejection by the African states and support 
provided by South African Jews to the Israeli war effort with 
government agreement led to a renewal of the previously close 
alliance. As both countries felt themselves becoming increasingly 
isolated in the world — Israel because of the growing power of the 
weapon of Arab oil and South Africa through the increasing influence 
of Third World countries in international forums — so they drew closer 
together. Since the 1973 war, nothing has disturbed the even tenor of a 
relationship that has grown stronger with every passing year. 


The South African government was not prepared to leave the newly 
restored friendship to simple goodwill. Instead, from the beginning of 
the 1970s until 1978, as part of a worldwide propaganda campaign 
masterminded by Interior Minister Connie Mulder and Information 
Secretary Eschel Rhoodie, the South Africans began pouring millions 
of dollars into such covert activities as the purchase of newspapers and 
magazines, the planting of misleading stories and the bribing of dozens 
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of people who might be able to influence international policy against 
South Africa. The operation, which became known as ‘Muldergate’, 
involved any country that South Africa had dealings with, and 
naturally included Israel. (The whole project is dealt with in more 
detail in Chapter 7.) The division of Muldergate that concerned Israel 
was code-named ‘Project David’ and involved the funding of tours by 
Israelis to South Africa and visits by South African sports teams to 
Israel. 

One of the central collaborators in Project David was Oscar 
Hurwitz, a prominent Jewish architect based in Pretoria. He helped 
found Thor Communications which was used to channel a great deal of 
money to Israel and other parts of the world. In addition, Hurwitz 
used his contacts in Israel to help organize a secret visit by Connie 
Mulder and Esche! Rhoodie in June 1975, when they met Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, Defence Minister Shimon Peres and six other 
Cabinet ministers. 

Les de Villiers, at that time the Deputy Minister of Information, was 
with Mulder and Rhoodie when they visited Israel. In his book, Secret 
Information, he described how the visiting South Africans were each 
given silver replicas of a statuette, designed by a local artist, that 
depicted David and Goliath in battle. Mulder was said to have 
remarked: ‘This | will always treasure because it symbolizes not only 
Israel’s struggle for survival but also our own fight against the world. 
Our opponents may look bigger and stronger, but we have the will on 
our side. And faith.’ 

Before the South Africans left, Rabin extended a formal invitation 
to Prime Minister John Vorster to come to Israel on a private visit. 
The invitation caused some difficulty in Pretoria, as the South Africans 
received much of their oil from the Arabs, in particular Saudi Arabia, 
and were concerned that a visit to Israel might interrupt the flow. In 
‘the event, quiet representations were made to the Arabs, and the 
South Africans were given reassurances that their oil would continue 
to come through as normal. Although it may seem surprising that the 
Arabs took such a relaxed view about the proposed visit, South Africa 
has always paid over the odds for its oil supplies, and the Arabs have 
always been most anxious to maintain a stable pro-West regime in the 
country that guards the Cape of Good Hope and ensures the free 
passage of oil tankers from the Arabian Gulf to Europe and the 
United States. 

While the South Africans hesitated before accepting the Israeli 
invitation, the UN stepped in to make up their minds for them: the 
post-1973 alliance between black Africa and the Arabs had produced a 
powerful new lobby and they lost no time in flexing their muscles. On 
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10 November 1975, the UN General Assembly adopted a draft 
resolution describing Zionism as ‘a form of racism and racial 
discrimination’. The operative part of the draft read: 


The General Assembly recalling . . . that in its Resolution of 14 
December 1973, the General Assembly condemned . . . the unholy 
alliance between South African racism and Zionism; . . . taking 
note also of Resolution 77 . . . of the Organization of African Unity 
[OAU] which considered that the racist regimes in occupied 
Palestine and . . . in Zimbabwe and South Africa have a common 
imperialist origin . . . determines that Zionism is a form of racism 
and racial discrimination. 


The passing of this resolution and others that constantly linked 
condemnation of apartheid with the Zionism of Israel led both 
countries to feel that there was little reason to keep the relationship 
quiet any longer. 

In April 1976, Vorster arrived in Israel for a week’s visit. It was the 
first time a South African prime minister had officially visited the 
country (Malan’s trip in 1948 having been described as a ‘courtesy 
visit’) and was public affirmation that the coolness in the relationship 
that had existed prior to the 1973 war was finally over. By any 
standards, it was a remarkably successful visit. Vorster met with all the 
important political leaders, toured military installations, factories and 
kibbutzim. A wide range of joint projects were discussed, on the 
general basis of South African raw materials and Israeli manpower. 
These projects were said to include an extension of Israel’s railways 
into the Negev desert and the development of three additional ports, 
as well as South African aid to help build an oil and coal power station 
between Haifa and Ashdod. Military co-operation was also discussed, 
including the joint financing of a new generation of fighter aircraft and 
missile-carrying patrol boats. After the visit, full diplomatic relations 
were opened between Israel and South Africa and a formal exchange 
of ambassadors took place. Regular visits by senior government 
ministers followed, and these continue today. 

The visit generated considerable criticism among black African 
nations. An African diplomat in Nairobi was quoted as saying that, as 
far as Africa was concerned, Israel was ‘finished’, and Kampala Radio 
condemned the visit as a ‘calculated move by two racist states to 
consolidate their hold and repressive measures on the indigenous 
people they rule’. 

However, despite such strong talk, Africans were already growing 
disenchanted at the level of Arab aid, and secret talks had begun 
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between a number of African states including Kenya and Uganda 
concerning the possibility of reopening formal relations with Israel. 
The Vorster visit seems to have done nothing to interrupt those 
discussions; delicate negotiations have continued for seven years and 
Israeli diplomats are now actively talking to some seven African 
nations in the hope of establishing full diplomatic relations in the near 
future. In 1983, both Zaïre and Liberia re-established diplomatic 
relations with Israel. Zaïre, which has always been staunchly pro- 
West, has traditionally maintained close covert ties with Israel (see pp. 
98-101). However, Liberia’s behaviour was more of a surprise. It 
appears to have been dictated by a fear of the ambitions of Libya’s 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi for Liberia. General Samuel Doe, 
Liberia’s head of state, has been promised intelligence and military 
support from Israel in return for diplomatic recognition. 

Still, the campaign against South Africa and Israel in the UN and 
elsewhere grew more fierce every day. In many people’s minds, 
apartheid and Israel’s policy towards the Palestinians have become 
synonymous; joint assaults on their national integrity have become 
increasingly frequent. But it seems that the more the world has 
attacked them, the more they have come to depend on each other. 
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While there is an obvious political dimension to the relationship, 
economic forces have played a major part in drawing Israel and South 
Africa closer together. They may be extremely reluctant to disclose 
any details concerning the arms trade between them, but both 
countries do publish annual statistics of imports and exports, listing the 
trade between the two nations in exhaustive detail. 

According to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) South African 
trade with Israel represented only 0.6 per cent of the former’s total 
exports and only 0.5 per cent of its total imports, which is small in 
comparison with South Africa’s trade with the United States, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom and Japan. It has also been suggested 
that South Africa’s trade with the Soviet Union in gold and diamonds 
is greater in value than the total trade with Israel. Exports to South 
Africa represent only about 1 per cent of Israel’s total exports, and 
imports from South Africa are only around 2 per cent of the total. 
Israel has the same major trading partners as South Africa and, in 
comparison with these, the trade with South Africa seems hardly 
significant. The trading relationship can be further put into perspective 
by examining the volume of South Africa’s trade with the rest of 
Africa, which at the moment is currently six times South Africa’s 
current published trade with Israel. . 

These statistics reveal that the level of trade between the two 
countries is very small indeed; given what will be shown to be their 
close relationship in other fields, this is surprising. However, all is not 
quite what it seems. The official figures take no account of the trade in 
diamonds and military equipment. Military sales are considered too 
sensitive to be discussed publicly, while all diamond sales by South 
Africa to any country are kept confidential. While it is impossible to 
place an accurate figure on the true total volume, it is probable that, 
when all trade is taken into account, Israel may be South Africa’s 
biggest trading partner. 
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It is believed that Israel currently gets 50 per cent of its diamonds from 
South Africa. The trade with Israel was originally begun by the 
Oppenheimer family, the founders of the giant Anglo-American 
Corporation that dominates much of South Africa’s economy, 
including gold and diamond mining. Through a subsidiary, De Beers, 
which in turn controlled the marketing of diamonds through the 
Central Selling Organization, the Oppenheimers were responsible for 
regulating and selling the production of diamonds all over the world. 
In his absorbing book, The Diamond Invention, Edward J. Epstein 
detailed how De Beers managed to control the high prices of diamonds 
artificially by bringing under its wing all the individual producers 
around the world, including such diverse countries as the USSR and 
Zaire (which has now left the cartel). 

One of the first industries to be established in the State of Israel was 
the cutting and polishing of diamonds; it has since become a vast 
business employing some 15,000 people and is now the second largest 
export-earner for the country (military sales being the first). Israel has 
specialized in the manufacture of industrial diamonds, which are 
generally of smaller size and lower quality than the gems that go to 
make up jewellery. Through their representative in Israel, the 
appropriately named Joseph Goldfinger, South Africa currently 
exports in excess of $100 million of uncut gems to Israel each year, and 
it has been a steady and lucrative market for both parties. However, 
there are signs that the closely monitored cartel of diamond producers 
— and the diamond market itself — are beginning to collapse. 

Since 1980, the price of an average one-carat flawless diamond has 
fallen from $60,000 to $20,000, and many experts believe the price has 
yet to bottom out. Ironically, according to Epstein, much of the blame 
for this dramatic fall in the price and image of the diamond as a secure 
investment must rest with the Israelis, who showed for-the first time 

‘how vulnerable the might of De Beers was to market forces. 

In 1948, when the Israeli state came into being, there was very little 
industry that the government could encourage except diamonds. Even 
before Palestine became Israel, Jewish immigrants had been engaged 
in the diamond cutting and polishing business, and the new govern- 
ment was anxious to see this small industrial base expand. As a result, 
the banks extended virtually unlimited credit to the diamond 
merchants, a practice that continued even after the country came on to 
a sound economic footing. This worked perfectly satisfactorily as long 
as diamonds maintained their steady upward spiral and the market 
remained firm. De Beers had happily divided the world diamond 
market into two major centres, Antwerp and Tel Aviv, with the 
former concentrating on the larger gems and the latter looking after 
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the small and less valuable industrial diamonds. 

However, in the early 1970s the Israeli economy began to fall apart. 
Successive wars and defence costs that ate up over 40 per cent of the 
total budget all took their toll. Inflation headed inexorably upwards 
and the government were forced repeatedly to devalue the Israeli 
pound (now the shekel). Devaluations made Israeli products very 
competitive, and Tel Aviv firms were able to undercut Antwerp 
dealers savagely. This in itself might have been bearable if the Israelis 
had not become greedy: the merchants began to move into the 
large-gem market and buy up substantial quantities whenever they 
became available. For De Beers, this could have spelled disaster. If 
the Antwerp outlets had shut down — and many of them were already 
facing bankruptcy — then Israel would have a monopoly of the cutting 
and polishing end of the market. With such strength, the Israelis could 
match De Beers in a fight that could see the traditional control of the 
market fall to the Tel Aviv interloper. 

De Beers acted in a way that had become almost second nature: 
they used muscle. Emissaries were sent from Johannesburg to Tel 
Aviv to inform the Israeli dealers that De Beers would not tolerate 
Israeli domination of the market at the expense of Antwerp’s trade, 
and then, just to show who was really boss, the South Africans cut 
Israel’s supply of diamonds by 20 per cent. 

Far from cowing the Israeli merchants, this only drove them to more 
unconventional methods to obtain their supplies. Paying a premium 
sometimes as high as 100 per cent, Israeli diamond buyers fanned out 
all over the world to vacuum up any uncut gems that came on to the 
market, whether smuggled or legitimate. To fund this massive buying 
spree, the diamond dealers had to rely heavily on the traditionally 
generous Israeli banking system. Dealers were able to obtain 80 per 
cent of the total price of diamonds as loans from the banks, using the 
gems as security; in addition, the interest charged on these loans was 
pegged at 6 per cent, far below market rate. By 1978, the banks had 
loaned $850 million to diamond dealers who had stockpiled over six 
million carats. 

De Beers was seriously concerned that, if the trend continued, the 
Israelis could flood the market at any time, which would force prices 
downwards and destroy for ever the myth of diamonds as a solid 
investment. In a ruthless exercise in power, De Beers unilaterally 
imposed a 40 per cent surcharge on all diamond sales worldwide. They 
also warned the Israeli banks, with which De Beers had close 
connections, that the surcharge — in effect, an artificial price increase — 
might be withdrawn at any moment, thus leaving the banks over- 
exposed. This argument persuaded the banks to increase their lending 
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rates and cut off supplies to forty or so major dealers who had been 
supplying Israel with uncut gems. As well as putting up their interest 
rates, the banks were also forced to call in more collateral for loans. 
The result was a huge rise in the interest rates charged to dealers and, 
as they were forced to liquidate their stocks to pay the charges, heavy 
losses for many firms. 

This savage attack by De Beers had the immediate effect of stopping 
Israeli purchases on the open market and of shoring up the price of 
diamonds. However, the action was to cost De Beers its international 
credibility. 

Many of the Israeli diamond dealers had been unable to meet their 
debts and had paid the banks with their collateral of diamonds; others 
had held on to their stocks of diamonds but, because of outstanding 
loans, these remained promised to the banks. In the spring of 1981, De 
Beers received word that more than $1.5 billion (thousand million) in 
diamonds were being held by three Israeli banks. This sum was nearly 
equal to total annual world production, and the Israeli banks were 
threatening to dump the lot on the open market. The average price of 
a one-carat flawless diamond had already fallen by 50 per cent in the 
previous year, and the Israeli banks were concerned that, shortly, their 
collateral would not be worth enough to cover debts. De Beers bought 
in some $500 million of diamonds from the Israeli banks and 
persuaded the Israeli government to stretch the banking laws to allow 
them to trade, although their liquidity was highly questionable. This 
tiny finger in the huge dam prevented disaster for the moment, but the 
confidence of the international community in De Beers’ ability to 
control the market had gone for ever. 

The spectre of over $1 billion in diamonds stored in the vaults of 
Israeli banks still hangs over De Beers. The world diamond market 


_now knows that all those diamonds are sitting there; it also realizes 


that the Israelis could attempt to dump them on the market at any 
time. It is generally recognized that a rescue effort such as De Beers 
launched in Israel could never work again, and so the stability of the 
diamond price will always remain vulnerable. It is an ironic end to 
what was once the world’s most powerful and successful cartel. In a 
quietly philanthropic way, De Beers did much to encourage the 
growth of the Israeli diamond industry and with it the State of Israel by 
channeling diamonds to Israel and ensuring the Jewish nation regular 
access to a constant stream of uncut stones, but the child became a 
greedy adult and brought the whole house of cards tumbling down. 


Jews were prominent in the early development of South Africa, first as 
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small traders and travelling salesmen, then as pioneers of industry. 
Many of the nien associated with South Africa’s early development — 
such as Barney Barnato, Alfred Beit and Ernest Oppenheimer — were 
Jews and, although their numbers were small, their contribution to the 
South African economy was enormous. The South Africa Jewish 
community consistently supported the Jews in Palestine (and, later, 
Israel) with money and men, and a number of companies — such as 
Africa—Palestine Investments (later Africa—Israel Investments) — were 
set up on a joint basis, but none of these measures was particularly 
significant in terms of trade or finance. 

Then in January 1968, after the Six Day War of 1967, the 
Israeli-South African Friendship League was set up; this was intended 
to encourage general relations, with particular emphasis on business, 
and counted among its members senior politicians in both countries, as 
well as business executives and local councillors. In similar vein, the 
South Africa Foundation established the Man-to-Man Committee in 
the same year; under its auspices, business executives were, in theory, 
able to contact their opposite numbers in the other country directly. 
The Man-to-Man Committee helped organize and participated in the 
Millionaires Conference, held in Jerusalem in 1968. That meeting not 
only introduced executives, powerful in their respective countries, to 
each other; it also resulted in the formation of the Israel-South Africa 
Trade Association which today plays a very prominent part in 
promoting trade between the two nations. By the beginning of the 
1970s, South Africa was importing from Israel manufactured items 
such as chemicals, textiles, rubber goods, pharmaceuticals, electronic 
equipment and specialized machinery, and was exporting steel, 
cement, timber and sugar to Israel. 

Israel’s relations with black Africa were now beginning to sour, 
following Arab pressure on developing African states to sever 
relations with Israel in exchange for increased aid. The 1973 war 
resulted in all but three black African states breaking off relations with 
Israel. This eliminated the need to keep Israel’s growing relationship 
with South Africa secret, and trade was conducted much more openly. 
In January 1974, the Israel-South Africa Chamber of Commerce was 
founded in Tel Aviv. Nearly a hundred firms in Israel joined, and its 
success led to the formation of its Johannesburg counterpart, the 
South Africa—Israel Chamber of Commerce. Vorster’s visit to Israel in 
1976 then paved the way for a whole new range of deals that have built 
on Israel’s need for investment in industry and South Africa’s raw 
materials and Israeli-trained manpower. 

Following the visit, the South African Foreign Trade Organization 
held a seminar entitled ‘The South African-Israeli Pact’, at which 
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opportunities in Israel were explained to potential South African 
investors, including such joint projects as the building of a railway link 
between Eilat and Beersheba, the supply of steel and tanks for the 
underground storage of oil, the processing of Dead Sea chemical 
products, the manufacturing of special cutting and tool steel, and the 
supply of coal for the new power station then being built north of Tel 
Aviv. All the projects have since proceeded, but it is the coal 
agreement that is of the most significance today. When Vorster visited 
Israel, he had broached the subject of South Africa supplying Israel 
with coal; subsequently this idea was eagerly taken up by the 
Transvaal Coal Owners Association, and this has resulted in an 
agreement for South Africa to supply all of Israel’s coal needs, 
originally scheduled for 500,000 tons a year, eventually rising to one 
million tons. 

This agreement is illustrative of how the needs of the two countries 
could coincide, making a deal perfectly suited to both parties. Before 
the agreement, Israel had traditionally used oil to fuel its non-nuclear 
power stations; however, the constant threat of embargo, combined 
with the Arab nations’ apparent willingness to use oil as a weapon 
against Israel’s supporters — particularly the United States and 
Western Europe — forced Israeli energy experts to look at other 
options. The South Africans appeared to provide a perfect solution. 
Coal already supplied over 75 per cent of South Africa’s total energy 
needs, and her reserves are sufficient to last well into the next century. 
A firm agreement with South Africa would secure Israel against 
embargo threats and guarantee a regular source of supply for the 
power stations. 

Israel decided to convert the Hadera oil-fired power station north of 
Tel Aviv, due to come on line in 1980, to run off coal. With a possible 

_ production of 1,400 megawatts (at full capacity in 1983), the station 
eats up 3.5 million tons of coal a year. South Africa is contracted to 
supply up to a million tons per annum, with Australia and the United 
States making up the difference; under present contractual arrange- 
ments, South Africa will supply all of Israel’s coal needs by 1986. 
Although the price negotiated by the Israelis has never been officially 
confirmed, it is understood that they agreed to pay the South Africans 
$23 a ton. The effect of this massive export will almost double the 
visible trade between the two countries. It seems likely that Israel will 
make up this apparent imbalance by substantially increasing the export 
of arms to South Africa. 

The two governments have continued to concentrate on expanding 
trade into other areas. There were two ministerial visits following 
Vorster’s 1976 trip to Israel, and in 1980 it was agreed that the finance 
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minister in each country would meet his opposite number at least once 
every year. When, in February 1978, Israeli Finance Minister Simcha 
Ehrlich visited South Africa, it was agreed that a special dispensation 
would be granted to waive the very stringent laws governing the export 
of capital from South Africa, and allowance was made for business 
executives to export a maximum of $41.14 million over a three-year 
period for investment in Israeli manufacturing, construction and 
tourism. South Africa also granted Israel a $42.5 million line of credit 
to pay for imports from South Africa, eased import restrictions on 
Israeli goods and, in a unique dispensation, allowed Israel to sell 
dollar-denominated government bonds to South African citizens. 

The success of the Ehrlich visit encouraged members of the Israeli 
business community: later that year, a delegation of Israeli executives 
went to South Africa to sell electronics, textiles, chemicals, furniture 
and agricultural products. A regular exchange of business groups 
followed, culminating in the visit, at the end of 1981, of the South 
African Finance Minister Owen Horwood. In meetings with his Israeli 
Opposite number, Yigael Hurwitz — which, according to Horwood, 
‘could not have been more friendly’ — it was agreed that Israeli bonds 
to a ceiling of $25 million could now be sold in South Africa and that 
contributions to the United Jewish Appeal could be deducted from 
tax. In addition, an increase in the permissible level of South African 
investments in Israel to $60 million was agreed, and the range of 
projects in which South Africans could invest was widened to include 
rented flats. South African investors were also allowed to conduct 
business in Israel at Pretoria’s official rate of exchange for the rand, 
which is 30 per cent higher than the world rate, having the effect of 
giving South Africans a far better return on their investments than 
would normally have been expected. The trading agreement also led 
to South Africa extending easy credit to Israeli imports to the tune of 
$165 million, and allowing a bigger catch for Israeli fishermen in South 
African waters. 

Trade has increased markedly. According to the IMF, in 1970 Israel 
exported $10.7 million to South Africa and imported $10.2 million. In 
1978, after Vorster’s visit, South Africa exported some $80 million 
worth of goods to Israel, and in 1980, this amount had risen to nearly 
$117 million, while Israel’s exports to South Africa jumped from $38 
million in 1978 to just under $80 million in 1980. 

At a Tel Aviv meeting of the Israel—South Africa Chamber of 
Commerce in March 1982, the former Israeli Counsellor (Trade and 
Commercial) in South Africa, E. Raviv, detailed the current trading 
position between the two countries, and of the four categories that he 
outlined, three were not being fully used by Israeli and South African 
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businesses. According to Raviv, the investment allowance for South 
Africans to put money into Israeli projects ‘has not been fully 
exploited yet ... We are experiencing a lot of difficulty in 
implementing’ the agreement to sell Israeli government bonds in 
South Africa. Efforts to increase the fishing quota from 2,500 to 5,000 
tons ‘have failed so far’. The only good news was that the extended 
credit for Israeli importers bringing in South African goods had been 
completely taken up. Raviv told the meeting: 


The biggest problem is that we have no overall trade agreement with 
South Africa. There are no concessions or reductions in duties. 
While Israel has liberalized its foreign trade with most countries, we 
still have to battle with restrictive measures and import permits in 
South Africa. Every day we are witnessing applications to the Board 
of Trade for increased duties. Fighting such an increase might be 
successful, but it could take many months to get results. Meanwhile 
the importer is reluctant to buy because he does not know when and 
to what extent these new tariffs will hit him. Thus a bilateral trade 
agreement is an absolute necessity. 


Israel has some very advantageous trading arrangements in the West, 
and South Africa has very healthy ones with much of black Africa, as 
well as a growing and upwardly mobile black population. To exploit 
this, the result, as in many other facets of the relationship, has been a 
marriage of needs. 

Israel has preferential access to both the EEC and the United 
States: goods manufactured in Israel, or with an Israeli added value of 
40 to 50 per cent, are eligible for duty-free entry into the EEC; 2,700 
Israeli-manufactured products are permitted free entry into the United 
States under the Generalized Preference System. These two schemes 
have obvious attractions to South Africa. Aside from diamonds and 
coal, steel is the biggest export from South Africa to Israel, and when 
this is passed on by Israel to the EEC, such steel avoids EEC import 
restriction. According to Dr Tamir Agmom, Professor of International 
Finance at Tel Aviv University, semi-processed iron and steel is 
shipped to Israel, finished at the jointly owned Iskoor factory near Tel 
Aviv, and then shipped abroad either as refined steel or in completed 
products such as heating units or household items complete with a 
‘Made in Israel’ stamp. Such an arrangement is perfectly legal and 
particularly suited to the two nations. 

There has been considerable encouragement for Israel to invest in 
South Africa in order to use that country to gain access into black 
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Africa. As Piet Kieser, General Manager of the South African Foreign 


Trade Organization, told a group of Israeli business executives in Tel 
Aviv: 


South Africa’s trade with black Africa . . . constitutes about 10 per 
cent of our exports — mainly food products, clothing and household 
goods. South Africa has good transport connections with the 
African countries and has gained a lot of experience in trading with 
them over the years. There are opportunities here for Israeli 
companies to start trading with southern Africa via Johannesburg. 


An additional attraction to the Israeli investor is the growing black 
market within South Africa itself. As Kieser pointed out: 


The black market is a vast one that can be tapped by the Israeli 
exporter. The huge wage gap in South Africa is starting to close and 
the black market is rapidly developing. It demands clothing, shoes, 
furniture, housewares and other consumer goods. But the black 
does not buy trash; he purchases carefully and selectively. The size 
of the market is some 20 million and growing rapidly. 


While South Africa retains some import restrictions, the trading 
relationship will never realize its full potential. However, there is a 
great deal of pressure from businesses in South Africa and Israel to 
relax the rules, so some improvement can be expected. 

In recent years, South Africa has battled with rising inflation and an 
apparent reduction in the level of growth. The battle appears to have 
been partially successful and there is a new air of optimism in the 
financial centre of Johannesburg, with a realization that consistent 
growth in the South African economy is dependent on tapping the 
growing market of the increasingly affluent black population. In turn, 
this is dependent on producing locally a large quantity of material 
goods at competitive prices. Historically, Israel has managed to supply 
the technology required and has appeared willing to invest in South 
African industry. 

Israel has been swift to take advantage of the fresh markets that 
have opened up in the Bantustan homelands established by the South 
African government. Alone among foreign countries, Israel has 
invested millions of dollars in the homelands and its support has done 
much to underpin the homelands both economically and politically. 
Both Bophuthatswana and Ciskei have accredited representatives in 
Israel and several Knesset members, including at least two from the 
ruling Likud party have ties to the new homelands either through 
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industrial or military contracts. Israeli interest has been particularly 
strong in Bophuthatswana which includes the Sun City entertainment 
centre. 

President Charles Sebe of Ciskei visited Israel three times in 1983. 
On his first visit he completed negotiations for the purchase of six 
Mooney TX-1 aircraft for the homeland’s fledgling air force. Seven- 
teen Ciskeian pilots are training at the Dror pilots school in Herzliya, 
near Tel Aviv. When he returned from his last visit in November 1983, 
President Sebe said his tour, which coincided with an international 
tourism exhibition at which Ciskei had a stand, had strengthened 
formal relations. Asked if it was fair to say that Israel recognized 
Ciskei as an independent state, he replied: ‘For the sake of diplomacy 
and speaking in parables, I would say that it is an ad hoc recognition.’ 

Israel’s de facto recognition of the legitimacy of the homelands 
makes her the only country outside of South Africa to give such status 
to what even South Africa’s closest friends believe are puppet regimes 
established by the Pretoria governnient. Israel’s independent stand is 
causing her some difficulty in consolidating her new-found influence in 
black Africa. The more militant African states argue that while 
Israel deals so openly with the homelands a closer relationship 
with their own countries is impossible. 

The result of this pressure has been a very delicate tightrope walk by 
the Israeli government. In December 1983, Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir let it be known that his government would actively discourage 
Israeli official and unofficial contacts with the Bantustan homelands. 
This public posture may be sufficient to reassure the black African 
states. However, it is highly unlikely that any realistic steps will be 
taken to curb a growing and profitable outlet for Israeli exports. 

There are additional pressures in Israel to expand the economic 
relationship between Israel and South Africa, including the home- 
lands. Inflation in Israel continues to hover at well over 100 per cent 
per annum (1983’s figure was over 190 per cent), and there is an urgent 
need to expand the economic base. South Africa will provide a 
ready outlet for Israel’s manufacturing industries and a potentially 
vital source of foreign earnings. 

The Israeli economy is in such a shambles because of the need for 
the country to devote so much of its annual budget to defence. Here, 
too, South Africa can help. Joint defence projects are growing every 
year and Israel is anxious .o develop the relationship further to relieve 
some of the research and development costs which have proved so 
crippling. South Africa, of course, is keen to get access to the latest 
defence technology without the troublesome problems of sanctions 
busting. 
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3 The Military Alliance 


South Africa’s military strategy has been developed with the help of 
Israeli officers, her armed forces are equipped by Israel and their 
counter-insurgency tactics have evolved almost entirely as a result of 
lessons learned by the Israelis in their fight against the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. 

At the same time as the new apartheid laws were introduced in 
South Africa in the early 1950s, there was a campaign to undermine 
the influence and authority of the non-Afrikaner white who was 
distrusted as a product of imperialism and also as a source of 
potentially subversive liberalism. Immigration was discouraged and 
the waiting period for South African citizenship was extended from 
two to five years. Such a wholesale policy of disenfranchisement of 
blacks and (some) whites was to have severe domestic and internation- 
al repercussions eliminating overt support from the West, and it is this 
which has solidified the alliance between South Africa and Israel. 


Until the arrival of the Nationalist Party government under Malan in 
1948, and the worldwide condemnation it earned during the next 
decade, the defence of South Africa and the evolution of its armed 
forces had been part of the British imperial umbrella. As a legacy of its 
colonial days, South Africa remained a member of the Commonwealth 
and, in an unwritten treaty, agreed to supply troops to help Britain in 
time of need. Thus, in the Second World War, South African troops 
fought with considerable distinction on the Allied side and their 
armaments industry supplied large quantities of small arms and 
explosives to fuel the war effort. 

For its part, Britain and, by implication, its Western allies agreed to 
help secure South Africa’s borders from any external threat and 
guarantee the vital sea-lanes around the Cape of Good Hope. Such a 
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bilateral arrangement served both parties and, until the late 1950s, 
everyone remained very happy with the agreement. South Africa 
helped in the Berlin airlift and the UN military intervention in Korea, 
and came out on the side of Israel and Britain during the Suez crisis of 
1956. 

There is every reason to suppose that this symbiotic relationship 
could have continued for some considerable time. Indeed, the 
Simonstown agreement of 1955, which gave Britain certain rights to 
bases in South Africa, tended to reinforce the South African 
government’s view that a close strategic arrangement with the West 
was an historic and future fact. However, the Nationalist Party policies 
led to a rapid rise of militant black nationalism which in turn helped 
mobilize world opinion against the South African government. 
Meanwhile, South Africa watched with dismay as country after 
country was handed over to black rule. Of particular concern was the 
freedom given to Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland, all of which had 
long common borders with South Africa and presented an obvious 
avenue for guerrilla infiltration. 

In 1961, South Africa was forced to leave the Commonwealth, 
deserted by its ever-pragmatic ally, Britain. Following the Sharpeville 
massacre in 1960, there had been a growing movement within the 
Commonwealth to expel South Africa. Finally, in March 1961 when 
the South Africans reapplied for membership, they refused to sign a 
joint declaration binding all members to a policy of multi-racialism and 
withdrew their application. There were several votes criticizing the 
South African government in the UN, culminating, in August 1963, in 
a vote for an arms embargo. Under Resolution 181, the Security 
Council called upon ‘all States to cease forthwith the sale and shipment 
of arms, ammunition of all types and military vehicles to South 
Africa’. This was passed, although both France and Britain abstained 
on this resolution. There was a further successful vote in December 
calling for (in addition to that covered by Resolution 181) an embargo 
_ on ‘the sale and shipment of equipment and materials for the 
manufacture and maintenance of arms and ammunition in South 
Africa’. Although France, Britain and the United States have not kept 
to the substance of the arms ban, the South African government began 
to realize that it would have to fight on without the continued and 
automatic support of the Western powers. 

The government also faced an increasingly serious threat in the 
shape of black militancy which was channelled through the banned 
African National Congress. The ANC was formed in 1912 to champion 
black rights, and in its long history, it has largely concentrated on civil 
disobedience campaigns and political pressure, both of which have 
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proved remarkably ineffective. However, in recent years, in response 
to the Sharpeville and Soweto massacres as well as to competition 
from the more militant Pan African Congress (PAC), the ANC has 
turned to armed action. 

Until 1963, the South African Defence Force (SADF) had little in 
the way of modern armaments; they had largely second-hand tanks, 
armoured cars and small arms with a few outdated aircraft. As the 
South African navy was expected to operate in conjunction with the 
British navy and others, its few vessels were aimed at minesweeping 
and anti-submarine warfare and were in no way co-ordinated with the 
rest of the SADF. However, the development of a militant guerrilla 
group operating both within South Africa and just across neighbouring 
borders, as well as the rise of anti-white militancy in Rhodesia and 
Angola, forced the South African government to alter its defence 
posture. Instead of simple concern for maintaining internal security, 
there was recognition that a threat to the country could come about 
from a neighbouring country or from a well-armed and trained 
guerrilla force operating within its borders but supplied from outside. 

In 1961, armed opposition was launched in Angola, in 1964 in 
Mozambique and in 1966 in Namibia; in that year Rhodesia began to 
feel the impact of guerrillas inside its borders coming from bases in 
neighbouring countries. Although the forces of the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (ZANU) and the Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
(ZAPU) operating in Rhodesia complied exactly with the South 
African defence strategists’ view of an incompetent, badly led and 
poorly trained band of highly motivated amateurs (the Rhodesian 
army could reckon on a ‘kill ratio’ of at least 50 to 1), through a policy 
of intimidation combined with a significant measure of local village 
support, the guerrillas were beginning to gain control of large areas of 
the countryside. In 1967-8, a joint force of ZAPU and ANC began 
operating in Rhodesia. This showed the South Africans that co- 
Operation among guerrilla groups — which previously had often 
operated on tribal lines - was possible. The South Africans sent 
members of their own paramilitary police force north to Rhodesia to 
fight alongside their neighbours and to gain some first-hand experi- 
ence of counter-insurgency warfare. 

That same year (1967), the Israelis became embroiled in the second 
of their wars with the Arabs. Unlike the South Africans, Israel had 
always recognized the threat posed by its neighbours, and since its 
inception, a concentrated effort had been made to build a modern and 
effective armed force. Supplied mainly by France and the United 
States, Israel was superbly equipped and, although outnumbered and 
outgunned, was able to defeat the Arab nations. Again, South Africa 
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was not slow in coming to Israel’s help. The South African reaction to 
the war showed that its support for Israel went beyond a national 
affiliation of Jew for Jew but extended into the heart of the South 
African psyche. Writing in the magazine Armed Forces, Brigadier 
Penn has confirmed that South African Mirages were used in the 1967 
war: 


General Dayan indicated to me that 100 Mirages, ordered from 
France and paid for, were not sent to Israel . . . South Africa also 
had Mirages and spare parts, and Dayan wondered whether he 
could get spares from South Africa. I told him I felt confident he 
would get co-operation but it would be advisable for Mr Tekoah at 
the United Nations not to bark against South Africa louder than the 
rest of the pack, and that his own advice on Russian equipment 
might be useful to the South African army. I need hardly tell you 
that both sides kept to this bargain. 


Until this time, co-operation on a military level had been limited to 
a direct exchange of materiel. The South Africans, for example, had 
the licence (via the Belgian Fabrique Nationale factory) to manufac- 
ture the Israeli Uzi submachine-gun which is still standard issue in the 
SADF. South Africa — which was manufacturing tanks to the British 
Chieftain design — had also exported an undisclosed number of these 
to Israel. But the war of 1967 led to a firming of the relationship, both 
militarily and politically, that was to have a profound effect on the 
development of both Israel’s and South Africa’s defence capabilities. 


Until June 1967, the character of the Israeli nation had largely been 
determined by the quality of its Jewish immigrant population. A large 
number of these people were well-educated liberals who were firmly 
dedicated to the concept of a democratic state that they were 
determined would be an example to the world. It was a fine ideal and 
much had been done since 1948 to transform an inhospitable land into 
a model of agricultural and technological advancement. 

Israel’s conquest of Arab lands in the 1967 war meant not only a 
vastly expanded state, but also the presence of over one million 
Palestinians. Like South Africa, Israel was faced with a serious 
dilemma: the Palestinians could be given full democratic rights, as 
would be expected in a society pledged to democracy; however, it was 
expected that they would outnumber the Israelis by the end of the 
century and would thus take over the State of Israel. Equally, to allow 
them to operate freely within the society would compromise the 
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Jewish ideal of having Jews develop their own society. 

Although the Israelis in no way approached the problem with the 
extremism of the South African Nationalists, they nevertheless kept 
the Palestinians disenfranchised and helped give birth to a guerrilla 
movement on the West Bank that has graduated from espousing 
terrorism to favouring democratic solutions to the question of 
Palestinian rights. Much more alarming to Israeli conservatives has 
been the transformation of the Palestinian Liberation Organization 
(PLO) into a moderate voice accepted in world forums. The change in 
status has been a considerable coup for the PLO and one which the 
South Africans are anxious to prevent happening with the ANC. 

The June war also served to fuel the anxieties of those who feared 
another holocaust. The Arab armies, although defeated on this 
occasion, would always be there waiting to pounce should the Jewish 
state ever drop its guard, and for the Israelis, it was a chilling reality to 
have to accept as a permanent facet of Israeli political and military 
strategy. 

Of course, this concept of secure borders, with predators lurking on 
the other side, was perfectly familiar to the South Africans, and they 
admired the efficient fashion in which Israel had launched its 
pre-emptive strike against the Arabs that June. Not only had Israel 
shown that it possessed a sophisticated and effective armoury; its 
tactics of rapid attack and high mobility also exactly suited the South 
Africans. Immediately after the end of the war, the first of several 
high-level military missions flew to Israel to study the tactics of the 
Israeli Defence Force (IDF) and the Chief of Staff of the Israeli Air 
Force (IAF), Mordechai Hod, explained the air tactics of the June war 
to the students at the South African Staff College in October of the 
same year. (In April 1968, when South African Minister of Defence 
Botha warned the Zambian government about the danger it ran by 
supporting terrorist raids, he drew the analogy of the Israeli reprisal 
raids against PLO bases, such as the attack on Kerameh in March 
1968.) This was the beginning of a regular exchange of information, 
expertise and materiel that has remained consistent for the past fifteen 
years. 


When the arms embargo was passed by the UN in 1963, the South 
African government reviewed its arms-purchasing policy and decided 
that, instead of relying on what was obviously going to be a highly 
uncertain import market, strenuous efforts would be made to establish 
an indigenous industry. In 1964, with assistance from private industry, 
two state organizations were established: the Armaments Board (for 
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purchasing arms and maintaining quality and cost control in produc- 
tion) and the Armaments Development and Production Corporation 
(Armscor), which would look after arms manufacturing. In addition, 
the National Institute for Defence Research (NIDR) had been formed 
in the 1950s under the umbrella of the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research to be responsible for all arms research and 
development. Both NIDR and the Armaments Board were later 
absorbed into Armscor, which now controls all purchasing, manufac- 
ture, research and development for the South African arms industry. 
Although in 1968 the turnover of Armscor was a mere R32 million, 
only one year later the SADF was being supplied by the company with 
most basic armaments including rifles, mortars, ammunition, gre- 
nades, bombs and mines. Their first jet aircraft, the Impala, also had 
begun to roll off the production lines. 

Both South Africa and Israel began to understand that there might 
be a mutual need in the field of arms. For the Israelis, South Africa 
had a large stock of Mirage spares, particularly engines, and the 
prospect of a substantial manufacturing capacity using cheap labour. 
The South Africans, admiring the training and tactics of the IDF, were 
naturally eager to benefit from Israel’s war experience. Both sides also 
recognized that their problems were likely to worsen. For Israel, as a 
smaller country with hostile borders and with the PLO having few 
problems with arms supply and training, these were more immediate. 

In October 1967, the deputy director and chief engineer of Israeli 
Aircraft Industries (LAI) toured South Africa’s Atlas Aircraft Indus- 
tries and discussed the possibility of joint fighter production. That 
fairly low-key meeting laid the foundation for a very close linking of 
the aircraft industries of the two countries that will soon result in the 
world’s most advanced fighter rolling off the production lines in Israel. 
While relations between the aircraft industries were developing, so the 
other two arms of the military came together as well. For the past 
fifteen years, men of staff rank from both armed forces have been 
visiting their opposite numbers; this has been particularly helpful to 
the Israeli military, as it is common practice for senior officers of that 
country to go into the arms business on retirement. Thus, an Israeli 
serving officer can help train a South African unit, retire and then use 
friendships and contacts to sell Israeli arms. 

This was a difficult time for the Israelis. While they had almost every 
sympathy with South Africa and were under some pressure from the 
Jewish community there, they were forced by the demands of 
international politics to maintain a highly ambivalent attitude. Their 
relations with black Africa were still developing and, while there 
was a chance of keeping the diplomatic channels open, the Israeli 
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government was unwilling to declare its support openly for South 
Africa. For example, in November 1967, Joel Barromi, the Israeli 
representative at the UN, walked out when the South African 
representative rose to defend apartheid. In a fierce editorial, the 
Nationalist newspaper Dagbreek stated: ‘The suspicion of dual loyalty, 
to Israel and South Africa, cannot be talked away. An attitude of 
disapproval [from the South African Jewish community] towards 
Israel’s UN actions is long overdue. And forget the smokescreen of 
anti-Semitism.’ 

The Israeli military, which had of course benefited most from South 
Africa’s support during the war, were not slow in coming to its 
defence. For example, Brigadier Chaim Herzog wrote in the Hebrew 
newspaper Ha’aretz: ‘Why should Israel adopt this stand towards 
South Africa for fear of losing support among African states, when 
France continues to supply tanks and planes to Pretoria without 
endangering its influence in black Africa?’ 

Aside from the licensing of the Uzi to South Africa in the 1960s, the 
arms trade was still in its infancy. However, it began to gather pace 
and in January 1970, the Jewish Telegraph Agency announced that 
South Africa had finalized arrangements to sell tanks to Israel: ‘The 
South African government has begun to organize the export of tanks 
to Israel, marking a new stage in their co-operation. The South 
African tank is a 65-ton giant, armed with a heavy gun, and designed 
according to the model of the new British tank.’ This is an apparent 
reference to the Chieftain tank, which Israel has been trying to buy 
from the UK. 

While Israel maintained its ambivalent attitude about Africa, the 
relationship was not able to develop fully; however, the Yom Kippur 
War in 1973 changed all that. When Egypt launched its attack across 
the Suez Canal, the Israelis were caught completely by surprise. 
Despite the six months of preparation orchestrated by President 
Anwar Sadat of Egypt, Israel’s fabled Mossad had been unable to pick 
up a hint of what was about to occur. When Syria joined in the fray on 
the northern front, it appeared for a while that Israel was going to be 
overwhelmed. 

True to form, South African Jewry rushed to Israel’s aid, and there 
were also unconfirmed reports that South Africans may have been 
flying fighters for the Israelis, for the Egyptians claimed that a Mirage 
jet that they had shot down was of South African origin. However, it 
seems unlikely that South Africans were actually flying for the Israelis: 
Israel has always operated a sophisticated tactical air force which is 
highly trained both for squadron integration and to work with other 
divisions of the armed forces, so that the introduction of a willing 
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interloper in a sky thick with fighters would do more damage to the 
Israelis than to the enemy. 

Perhaps the most significant fallout from the war was the change in 
Israel’s relations with the rest of black Africa. Pressure from the Arab 
states compelled all but three African nations (Malawi, Lesotho, 
Swaziland) to sever relations with Israel, and its carefully nurtured and 
enormously expensive scheme to win allies on the African continent 
collapsed in failure. For Israel it was a rude awakening which was 
radically to affect its global strategy and its relations with South 
Africa. 

As Yosef Lapide, writing in the Tel Aviv newspaper Ma’ariv, put it: 


Well, the so-called liberated African states are, with a few 
exceptions, a bad joke and an insult to human dignity. They are run 
by a bunch of corrupt rulers, some of whom, like Idi Amin of 
Uganda, are mad according to all the rules of psychiatry. I feel 
unburdened when I say this; I’ve wanted to say this all these years, 
and all these years I had the feeling that we fool the public when, for 
reasons of diplomacy, we do not tell them that the majority of black 
African states are one nauseating mess . . . For the life of me, if I 
must choose between friendship with black Africa as it is today, and 
friendship with a white state that is orderly and successful, and 
contains a blossoming Jewish community, then I prefer South 
Africa. The only pity is that we waited until the blacks threw us out. 


While not voicing such views publicly, privately the Israeli government 
reacted in similar vein. It now consciously tried to build a closer 
relationship with South Africa; and the most visible sign of this was in 
the UN, where on all votes relating to apartheid, Israel either 
abstained or was absent for the vote, a direct reversal of previous 
policy. 

In an article entitled “Time for Initiatives’, published in Ha’aretz on 
7 December 1973, Haim Herzog - later to be Israel’s UN ambassador 
- outlined his plans for Israel’s foreign initiatives following the war, 
including the strengthening of relations with South Africa, ‘the 
strongest power on the African continent’, which he suggested, because 
of its ‘gold power’, was impervious to economic pressures from the 
Arabs and the Third World. The Herzog recommendations were 
carefully noted by the government, and in 1974 the Israeli delegation 
to South Africa was promoted to embassy status; the following year, 
South Africa opened an embassy in Israel. 

It may not, of course, have been so much to do with Herzog, for a 
number of factors now occurred within a very short time to alarm the 
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South African government seriously. In 1974, the coup in Portugal 
took place which was eventually to lead to the independence of 
Angola. Although the Vorster government attempted to open some 
sort of dialogue with the new regime, the latter did not seem receptive 
and, looking around, Vorster must have realized that the Afrikaner 
dread of a black onslaught on South Africa was in danger of becoming 
a reality. To the east, Mozambique was achieving its independence, 
and although slightly more stable than Angola, it was still a radical 
black government. To the north, Rhodesia was beginning to crumble 
under the persistent assaults of black guerrilla groups. The South 
Africans saw for the first time that, in a few very short years, they 
would be completely surrounded by independent black countries and 
that two of the three most important governments (in Angola and 
Mozambique) had come to power through the actions of armed 
guerrillas who had overthrown a minority white government. 

The lessons for South Africa were obvious. She must be prepared to 
fight a high-level guerrilla war on or near her own territory. 
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4 South Africa, Israel and the Nuclear 
Howitzer 


The South African invasion of Angola in 1975 was intended to be a 
sweeping victory against the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) and the guerrilla forces of SWAPO (South-West 
African People’s Organization). In fact, after a long and costly 
campaign, the South African army was forced into a humiliating 
retreat. In the aftermath of the invasion, South Africa’s defence 
analysts placed much of the blame for the defeat on superior Soviet 
artillery — particularly Katyusha rockets — that were part of the 
Angolan armoury: the Katyusha was able to pin down the advancing 
South African forces, who had no comparable weapons. The military 
Strategists decided that priority must be given to acquiring, by 
whatever means possible, an artillery system that would give the army 
an unbeatable edge over any opposition that existed in Africa. 

Israel, South Africa’s long-standing ally, was able to demonstrate a 
new artillery system they had recently employed successfully against 
the Syrians in the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. The system had been sold to 
the Israelis by Space Research Corporation (SRC), a US-based arms 
manufacturing company. Under the guidance of their brilliant 
founder, Dr Jerry Bull, SRC had devised an artillery system that could 
deliver a shell 30 per cent further than any comparable howitzer 
anywhere in the world. In addition, the howitzer could double as a 
nuclear delivery system. 

In an extraordinary example of international co-operation, the 
Israelis, the CIA, the Pentagon and the US State Department all 
united in a concerted three-year. secret effort to ship illegally the 
artillery and the technology for its manufacture to South Africa. In 
defiance of US arms export laws and UN embargoes, the artillery left 


the United States with frightening ease, and has now filled a large hole 
in South Africa’s armoury. 
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The South Africans have made good use of the technology: the 
artillery system is now at the forefront of a major international arms 
sales campaign that the country hopes will reap substantial earnings in 
foreign exchange and help to make new friends in the developing 
Third World countries. 


The story must really begin with the man at the centre, Dr Jerry Bull, 
then a Canadian citizen. Now fifty-five years old (1983) and a balding, 
overweight lover of ice cream and hockey, Bill was once the great 
white hope of the US army. Born in Ontario, Canada, he was the 
youngest person ever to be awarded a doctorate from the University of 
Toronto. He then became a professor of engineering science at McGill 
Univeristy and, while still in his twenties, began building a formidable 
reputation as an expert in aeroballistics. But Bull was frustrated; he 
wanted to translate some of his theories into hard reality. More 
particularly, he wanted to pioneer a new type of gun that could launch 
meteorological satellites into space. The system he had in mind would 
save money by cutting out the need for expensive rocket-launchers and 
would have considerable flexibility. 

Both Canada and the United States were impressed. With initial 
funding of $2,000 (which rose rapidly into the millions) Bull and his 
company, SRC, set up the High Altitude Research Project (HARP) 
with the blessing of the US army and the Canadian government. In the 
early days, the Canadians and Bull concentrated on the peaceful 
applications of his innovative system, but the Canadians became 
increasingly concerned about its possible military applications and, in 
1967, withdrew their support. By that time, however, Bull was already 
well down the road. He had been loaned a test site in Barbados in the 
Caribbean and had constructed an enormous 118-foot-long gun for 
vertical test firings. He remained convinced that his project was viable 
and went hunting for cash in the commercial market. 

There was obviously still considerable backing from the US 
government, since Bull managed to set up an operation almost 
certainly unique in international law. He purchased several thousand 
acres of woodland on the Vermont—Quebec border, and SRC’s 
headquarters straddled this, with the majority of the property in 
Canada. However, the company was registered in the United States, 
and so was considered American in law. The blurring of the 
commercial distinctions plus the suggestion of high-level support 
helped SRC to achieve what was effectively a ‘most favoured nation’ 
status. Employees were allowed to move freely from one country to 
the other; goods and services could be supplied from either side of the 
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border with little or no checking. This relaxed attitude was vital for 
Bull’s future plans. 

The SRC headquarters was equipped with every modern surveill- 
ance device known to man, as well as extensive genuine research 
facilities. Bull lived on the site and personally supervised the 
development of his space gun. The gun itself evolved into a monster, 
172 feet long with a sixteen-inch bore which, Bull once boasted, could 
shoot a shell as far as Mexico and would have no problems in lobbing a 
satellite into space. There was no doubting Bull’s creative genius but, 
like a lot of brilliant men, he had no head for figures and his obsession 
with research and pushing back the frontiers of science ate up every 
penny of the SRC budget. There was no real effort at cost control and 
the company gradually slipped deeply into debt. 

In the late 1960s, in exchange for administrative and technical 
assistance which primarily consisted of strict financial controls, the 
American Arthur D. Little Company took a 50 per cent share in SRC, 
and in September 1968, four Arthur D. Little executives joined the 
SRC board. In 1969, Little turned over its interest in SRC to its own 
majority holding company, the multi-million-dollar investment firm, 
Memorial Drive Trust, and Jean de Valpine, its chief executive officer, 
became chairman of the SRC board until 1977. The Trust finally 
severed its links with SRC in 1978, when a federal grand jury began 
investigating Bull’s activities. 

Even though others were now becoming involved in the administra- 
tion of SRC, it continued to be Bull’s brainchild; the focus remained 
on aeroballistics, with the winning of subsidiary government contracts 
providing the cash for the enormously expensive research. Bull’s links 
with the US army and some portions of the government were such that 
special dispensation was made when, in 1972, the army realized that 
Bull, to get access to top-secret material, would have to become an 
American citizen. 

A member of the Senate Armed Services Committee, Republican 
Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona, sponsored a rare private Act of 
Congress that waived any further residency requirement and made 
Bull eligible for naturalized citizenship. The Bill was passed through 
Congress and, just in case there might be any future questions about 
Bull’s ready access to top-secret material while still a Canadian citizen, 
his naturalization papers were backdated to 1955, the year when Bull 
first came to the United States. In only two other cases in the entire 
history of the United States has honorary American citizenship been 
given to individuals: the Marquis de Lafayette and Winston Churchill. 
At this distance, it is difficult to comprehend either the sense of 
urgency that then obtained or the degree of influence that Bull 
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obviously had. Even the mandatory appearance before a judge was 
specially organized: an Appeals Court judge from New York was 
flown in especially for the occasion. 

The Canadians’ argument (that Jerry Bull’s plans for using his gun 
to launch meteorological satellites had a military application) was 
beginning to sound right. Bull had managed to convince the Pentagon 
that orbiting nuclear warheads launched into space using his specially 
developed gun would provide a cheap and highly effective deterrent 
against any Soviet advances in conventional warfare. The Pentagon 
agreed, and the money continued to pour in. However, when the 
project was taken beyond the theoretical and experimental stage and 
Bull went to his paymasters to ask for funding in order to go into 
full-time production, he was turned down and the project was 
abandoned. 

Bull was later to argue that the rocket manufacturers had too 
powerful a lobby in Washington and that their conventional outlook 
had prevailed. He may have been partly right — although there is no 
doubt that the Pentagon, when it came to investing the hundreds of 
millions of dollars that would have been necessary, were reluctant to 
risk such large sums on a company with an appalling financial 
track-record and no real evidence of an ability to deliver the goods. 

Without the funds and major backing for the space project, Bull had 
to direct SRC elsewhere. In the course of the research into 
aeroballistics, Bull had developed an extended-range 155-mm artillery 
shell that was, without doubt, the finest in the world for range, 
accuracy and destructive power. In addition, SRC had developed a 
conversion kit for howitzers that would otherwise be unable to take 
the heavier and more powerful shell. Bull had decided that the future 
of his company lay in the development of this conventional weaponry, 
and his Pentagon supporters agreed. He was also urged to develop a 
more modern version of the 155-mm howitzer, both as a mobile and a 
fixed unit, to replace a design that had been around for years. 


Like South Africa, Israel faces a number of serious problems in 
designing an effective defence strategy. Surrounded on three sides by 
the Arabs and on the fourth by the sea, in the north there stands a 
range of hills, the Golan Heights, that commands enough of Israel to 
threaten its very existence. In the south-west lies the Sinai desert, flat 
country that is excellent for fighting if you have large numbers to 
throw into the fray. The potential for swift defeat has always existed 
and explains in some measure Israel’s consistently huge investment in 
defence. 
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More particularly, a strategy has been evolved which, over the 
years, has proved remarkably effective against Israel’s enemies. The 
first priority for Israel has consistently been to obtain or to 
manufacture equipment thaggg better than anything the Arabs have in 
their armoury — when superr training and a lower ‘down-time’ 
(periods when equipment is not actually being used in combat) then 
gives them the edge — as they acknowledge that they will always have 
to face superior numbers. Control of the air and tactical superiority are 
therefore essential. 

In the 1973 Yom Kippur War, it appeared at first that Israel would 
lose, particularly when the Syrians joined in on the northern front but, 
a nuclear alert (see Chapter 8) and several counter-attacks later, the 
tide had turned and Israel moved towards another victory. Part of 
Israel’s success was due to the skilful disposition of Bull’s new 155-mm 
extended-range artillery which boosted the firing range from thirty to 
fifty kilometres — well in excess of anything the Arab armies possessed. 

The deal to get the artillery had been made in 1972 when Yitzhak 
Rabin, then Israeli ambassador in Washington, approached the US 
Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, for a strategic shell which would 
give Israel command of the Golan Heights. Kissinger came up with 
SRC and Jerry Bull’s innovative 155-mm extended-range shell. In a 
government-to-government deal, Israel bought several thousand of 
these shells, and proved their effectiveness for the first time during the 
1973 war. So impressed were the Israelis with the shell that they sent 
their most successful arms salesman, Shaul Eisenberg, to Vermont to 
meet Jerry Bull in order to discuss possible Israeli purchase of the 
company. Bull, who was just beginning to see the cash come in for his 
revolutionary artillery, was unwilling to hand over the controls and 
turned him down, but the two men remained firm friends and Bull 
often visited Tel Aviv to stay with Eisenberg. 

Arms deals in Israel work rather differently from elsewhere in the 
world. In the early years, dealers who could get the armaments that 
Israel needed were given special dispensation by the government, and 
since much of the arms dealing was done in secret and often 
contravened international law, arms dealers had very close contact 
with the government and the intelligence community, as well as with 
their prospective purchasers in the military. In fact, over the years the 
links have grown even stronger: it is now common practice for former 
senior serving officers to go into the arms business on retirement. (As 
one retired general said: ‘I am in the import-export business; I export 
arms and I import money.”’) 

Eisenberg is a legend in the field. He has sold everything that Israel 
produces, from grenades to fighter planes, and even managed to sella 
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Canadian atomic reactor to Korea. In addition, he had been involved 
during the early days of selling arms to South Africa and had built up 
extensive contacts in that country. Although he failed to buy SRC, 
Eisenberg felt there might be a potential market in passing on Bull’s 
shells and artillery system to friendly governments. He received the 
go-ahead from the Israeli government, and the South Africans were 
issued an official invitation to come to Israel and see the artillery in 
action. Israel’s offer of the extended-range shell was somewhat 
premature, as they had no right to market the materiel. However, the 
South Africans ~ who had nothing so sophisticated in their own army — 
were most impressed by the demonstration in the Negev and agreed to 
pursue the matter as and when Israel’s negotiations with SRC were 
completed. 


For the South Africans, 1974 was a particularly upsetting year since 
their last great colonial ally in Africa, Portugal, was beginning to 
dismantle its empire following a military coup. More particularly, this 
gave control of Angola, on South Africa’s north-west frontier, to a 
grab-bag of guerrilla groups, almost all of which were hostile to the 
apartheid regime. 

Although it was under pressure to do so, the United States 
government had not deserted South Africa. As early as 1969, 
Kissinger had prepared National Security Study Memorandum 39 
which suggested that the United States had five options for dealing 
with the instability in southern Africa: 


I Closer association with the white regimes to protect and 
enhance [US] economic and strategic interests. 

2 Broader association with both black and white states in an 
effort to encourage moderation in the white states, to enlist the 
co-operation of the black states in reducing tensions and the 
likelihood of increasing cross-border violence, and to encourage 
improved relations among states in the area. 

3 Limited association with the white states and continued 
association with blacks in an effort to retain some economic, 
scientific and strategic interest in the white states while maintaining 
a posture on the racial issue which the blacks will accept, though 
opposing violent solutions to the problems of the region. 

4 Disassociation from the white regimes, with closer relations 
with the black states, in an effort to enhance US standing on the 
racial issue in Africa and internationally. 

5 Disassociation from both black and white states in an effort to 
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limit US involvement in the problems of the area. 


The somewhat dispassionate nature of NSSM 39 disguised the fierce 
argument that was going on in the government at that time; it was only 
resolved by both Kissinger and Nixon agreeing to adopt the second 
option, which has been the cornerstone of US policy in Africa ever 
since. 

Independence for Angola from their western ally, Portugal, meant 
that the United States was forced to look elsewhere for allies on the 
continent, and South Africa foresaw the onset of a Communist 
onslaught supported by the left-wing governments in Mozambique and 
Angola. Of the two, Angola represented the far more serious threat. 
Mozambique had a largely ineffective central government and an 
ailing economy; the Angolans, however, were rich in oil and other 
natural resources and were well supported by the Eastern bloc. South 
Africa was also concerned at the activities of Angolan-backed 
SWAPO who were fighting for the independence of Namibia. 

As well as supporting Unicio Nacional de Independencia Total de 
Angola (UNITA), the guerrilla group run by Jonas Savimbi in 
south-western Angola, the South Africans, through cross-border raids 
and subversion, launched a campaign to undermine the Angolan 
government. The most significant South African military action began 
on 14 October 1975. Around 1,000 SADF troops — supported by 
UNITA forces and armed with mortars, Panhard armoured cars and 
artillery — swept rapidly north along the coast, rolling up the MPLA 
forces with astonishing ease. Within a month, the SADF was operating 
on a 400-mile front and had conquered well over half of Angola. The 
opposition had been so light and the inefficiency of the Angolan armed 
forces so apparent that the South African high command decided to 
press north for the Angolan capital of Luanda, with a view to 
capturing the city and installing a UNITA government. 

However, now the tide began to turn, and what had seemed an 
inexorable advance and a brilliant campaign was to turn into a ragged 
and humiliating retreat. For the first time, outside the coastal town of 
Benguela, the SADF came under heavy artillery fire from the MPLA’s 
solitary 122-mm Katyusha rocket-launcher. Although the South 
Africans had some light artillery, they had nothing that could match 
the range of the Katyusha; they were therefore placed in the 
unenviable position of retreating or sitting it out. They decided to sit it 
out while bigger guns were brought up. Four 88-mm guns eventually 
arrived but their range was still not enough, and the high command 
then ordered that the 155-mm M-109 recently supplied from the 
United States be sent forward. 
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The SADF were pinned down for nearly three weeks, a vital period 
that gave the MPLA enough time to consolidate and its allies time to 
begin to muster world opinion, particularly against the United States. 
In November, Cuban troops began to arrive in Angola, and the 
MPLA, operating in a much smaller area than the SADF, received 
supplies of ammunition which had run dangerously low. For their part, 
the South Africans had a very extended supply-line and even the 
regular airlifts by C-130 transports had not solved the problem. 

Although neither the Cubans nor the MPLA were serious adversar- 
ies for the superbly trained and equipped South African forces, the 
war — far from being a quick and clean surgical operation — was in 
danger of becoming a long-drawn-out campaign with mounting 
casualties on both sides and considerable political gains for the MPLA 
(as the victim) and losses for the South Africans (as the aggressor). 

The original intention of the SADF had been to capture Luanda by 
11 November, the date of independence when the new government 
was due to be sworn in. However, the period during which the SADF 
had been pinned down by the MPLA had proved critical. Although 
the South Africans did manage to advance slowly north, they were met 
by stiff resistance and, as casualties began to mount, the objective of 
Luanda was abandoned. The SADF consolidated and reinforced 
throughout November and December; when the Cubans and MPLA 
counter-attacked in the middle of January, the South Africans began a 
rapid retreat south, blowing up bridges behind them as they went. The 
campaign had been a serious failure for the South Africans. 

P.W. Botha, then South Africa’s Defence Minister, had believed 
that he had a firm commitment from the US government that, if his 
country moved north into Angola, the United States would back the 
action in international forums and would offer material support. In 
fact, no such support appeared and South Africa was left to fight 
alone. The only exception lay in the activities of the CIA, which was 
allocated $14 million to deliver weapons and fuel to right-wing 
guerrillas and, later, to pay for mercenaries, arms and fuel for the 
SADF. The South Africans were further disappointed when Senator 
John Tunney won Senate passage for his amendment to prevent the 
use in Angola of any funds from the Defense Appropriations Bill of 
fiscal year 1976. As this Bill contained the budget of the CIA, the 
Senate vote effectively hamstrung those within the organization who 
believed that South Africa should be supported at all costs. 

Before their move into Angola, the South Africans had consulted 
with the leaders of Zaire, the Ivory Coast and Senegal, who all feared 
the advent of a radical government in Angola and gave quiet 
encouragement to any attempt to oust President Neto. However, once 
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South Africa had moved north, all support evaporated and the 
countries that Vorster had thought would at least provide some 
measure of support within the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
lined up alongside the shriller voices of opposition. The invasion 
taught the South Africans quite clearly that they could not rely on their 
allies in the West for support in a crisis and confirmed their view that 
African nations, who might fear the arrival of radical governments on 
the continent, did not have enough courage to support the outlawed 
apartheid regime in even the gravest of circumstances. 

At this stage, the concept of ‘Fortress South Africa’ — a nation 
alone, surrounded by enemies but strong enough to survive any attack 
~ began to evolve. Some have argued that the fortress concept is a 
natural evolution of apartheid philosophy, but there is no doubt that, 
after the Angolan débâcle, considerable efforts were made to make 
South Africa as independent militarily and economically from her 
neighbours and her Western allies as possible. 

The post-mortem following the Angola affair led to two major 
decisions by the South African government: every effort would be 
made to render South Africa’s arms industry self-sufficient, and the 
quest for arms and allies would rely not on political expediency but on 
the need to survive. It was then that South Africa turned to its two 
most stalwart allies, the CIA and Israel, to achieve its aims. 


Immediately after the SADF had been pinned down by Katyusha 
rocket-fire in Angola, defence chiefs in Pretoria began an anxious and 
urgent reappraisal of their weapons systems. They recalled the 
demonstration by the Israelis the previous year and decided to try and 
obtain the extended-range artillery shells and the concomitant 
technology, to use with their 155-mm artillery. 

The South Africans approached the normally co-operative CIA 
chief in Pretoria and asked for his help. The request, which had 
immediate CIA backing, then filtered back down the line to 
Washington, where it was brought up at a meeting of the joint State 
Department/CIA Africa working group which devised strategy and 
reported to the National Security Council. According to John 
Stockwell (a former CIA agent who had been involved in the Agency’s 
activities in Angola), Jim Potts, the CIA representative in the working 
group, proposed shipping the artillery shells, along with some fuel and 
additional supplies to the guerrillas in Angola. When Potts mooted 
this, he encountered strong opposition, as delivery of arms to South 
Africa was banned by US law. Although in the past, this had not 
stopped a fairly steady flow from reaching South Africa (with the US 
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government aiding the transfers with official certificates and permis- 
sion), on this occasion the whole matter was too sensitive for the 
United States to be seen providing highly sophisticated weapons to the 
South Africans. Despite some fast talking by Potts, Edward Mulcahy, 
then Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, threatened to 
resign if the deal went through, and the plans for an immediate 
shipment were shelved. 

However, as is so often the case with the CIA, there was a second 
and much more important operation running alongside the official 
proposition that had just been blocked by Mulcahy. In the summer of 
1975, the CIA officer in charge of raising arms for South Africa and 
the guerrillas in Angola, Major John Clancy HI, who was also a 
representative of the Joint Operations branch of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, approached a former CIlA-operative-turned-arms-dealer known 
by the code-name ‘Gunman/1’. This was Colonel John (Jack) Frost 
who, after retiring from the Agency in the early 1970s, had gone into 
business as an independent arms dealer. 

Frost and Clancy were old friends who had worked together in the 
CIA and had kept in touch since then. If ever Clancy needed a front 
man to channel arms or other sensitive material around the world, he 
would come to Jack Frost. In return, Frost would keep Clancy 
informed of any gossip in the arms business and of any major arms 
deals that he had heard about that might be indicative of new 
friendships or strategic alliances. Ironically, in a letter that he had 
written to Clancy on 4 February 1975, Frost had complained of Israeli 
interference in his deals with SRC and he had also crossed swords with 
Eisenberg, the man who was eventually to mastermind the SRC deal 
with South Africa: 


SUBJECT: Israeli External Sales 

There is a group identified as the ‘Eisenberg’ group which is selling 
materiel purchased ostensibly for Israel to Iran and other nations. 
They are closely associated with IMI [Israeli Military Industries] 
and, in particular, Dov Peleg [IMI salesman]. 

Recently they got info, backdoor, of my offer for 155-mm and 
175-mm extended-range to Iran and may have pulled off a deal to 
manufacture in Israel inasmuch as Israel has the rights after a 
purchase of 10,000 from SRC. 

They appeared also to be selling a wide range of Russian stuff 
captured; however, I’m of the opinion PRB [SRC’s Belgian agents] 
has acquired the Russian stuff from Egypt and is selling through the 
Israelis. 
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For Frost, the deal now proposed by Clancy was a substantial one 
and apparently had the official blessing of both the CIA and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The arms dealer felt that if this one went right, there 
must be the prospect of further large orders in the pipeline. 

While it is not necessarily so unusual for such a large order to be 
placed through one small company, it was certainly extraordinary that 
Clancy should ever have approached a company that, in the past, had 
been, under US law, illegally trading in arms. From the founding of 
Frost’s company — FFE International — in 1968, he had failed to 
register with the Office of Munitions Control (OMC) as demanded 
under US law. Although he did finally register in 1974, Frost had been 
operating illegally, and Clancy and his CIA colleagues had previously 
been channelling apparently illegal business through an illegitimate 
company. 

Clancy told Frost that the materiel was destined for Zambia and 
included 10,000 7.62-mm assault rifles, 50 million rounds of NATO 
7.62-mm ammunition, ten 81-mm mortars, 5,000 rounds of 81-mm 
mortar ammunition, ten 106-mm recoil-less rifles and 1,000 rounds of 
106-mm recoil-less ammunition. Frost placed a preliminary order with 
three US companies — Heckler & Koch, Tampella and SIDEM - as he 
was quite confident that, with government backing, the deal would 
pass off without any difficulty over export permits. 

However, according to a classified tape recording of an interview 
with Frost by the OMC, which took place on 16 December 1975, it 
began to dawn on Frost that the arms were not destined for Zambia at 
all. In fact, at a meeting in Madrid on 30 September, where he met 
Denys Zeederberg, the Head of Development of Armscor, he realized 
that the arms were destined for South Africa. Even so, Frost was not 
worried as he remained convinced that the deal had official US 
backing. To pay for the arms, Zeederberg handed over a $13 million 
letter of credit drawn on the Credite Bank of Brussels, the one 
normally used by South Africa for such transactions. 

Once Frost was certain that the ultimate destination was South 
Africa, he decided that a more circuitous route was necessary for the 
shipping of the arms in order to avoid detection. According to the 
evidence Frost later gave to the OMC, the original order with the US 
arms companies was cancelled and placed with a Belgian-based firm 
called Commerce International, which had been run from Connecticut 
Avenue in Washington before it had been moved to Brussels; it was 
headed by Thomas Drago, a US citizen. Commerce International told 
Frost that they would accept the order and that the materiel was 
available in Thailand and would be moved to Taiwan. Although the 
paperwork would show that the materiel had been moved out of 
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Taiwan under an order signed by the Supreme Command, authorizing 
disposal of the arms by dumping at sea, in reality the arms would be 
shipped direct to South Africa. 

Frost felt that the deal was not as secure as it had appeared to be, 
and he arranged with Clancy and Armscor representatives to meet 
Major General Lay Ying, the Chief of Staff of the Taiwanese 
Combined Service Force, to discuss the project. General Lay indicated 
that the proposed arms deal could be arranged, provided the US 
government consented. Both Frost and Clancy promised to push for 
an early agreement, but at this stage, the deal began to go sour. Frost, 
having found that Armscor was secretly dealing with his contacts, 
suspected that he was being set up by one or all of the parties involved. 
Both he and the Taiwanese realized that if the arms were shipped to 
South Africa without US government approval, they would both be in 
serious trouble. Taiwan would put its extensive arms trade with the US 
in jeopardy, while Frost would lose any future chance of government 
sponsorship in the arms business. All along he had assumed that this 
was a straightforward international arms deal; it was only very late in 
the day that he realized that he had been put up as front man for a 
sanctions-busting arms-smuggling operation to South Africa. 

Although Frost and the Taiwanese appeared to have the same 
honourable concern for complying with US law, Frost had been in the 
intelligence world long enough to know how to cover his tracks. 
Although he was scheduled to visit South Africa at the beginning of 
December to finalize arrangements for the onward shipment of the 
arms, he cancelled, pleading high blood pressure (which may well have 
been true). However, in his letter to General Lay (later submitted to 
the Grand Jury investigating SRC), he left open, like any good 
businessman, the possibility of having future dealings with the 
Taiwanese government and suggested that they might wish to purchase 
arms from South Africa. 

On 3 December, as Frost began to realize that he had been duped by 
his old friends in the CIA, he wrote to Drago of Commerce 
International: ‘A meeting was arranged by and between [two other 
officials of Commerce International], Mr Smith [Piet Smith, Chief of 
Procurement of Armscor], Mr Zeederberg and myself to discuss the 
status of our purchase programme . . . I was certainly misled as to who 
if anybody controlled the materiel [causing] me to expend time and 
funds on a will-o’-the wisp. So therefore I have no alternative but to 
terminate.’ f 

It is not clear exactly what happened to the arms because Frost 
backed out of the deal and the CIA have refused to comment. There is 
every reason to suppose that they were eventually delivered as, 
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throughout the negotiations, Clancy had been representing the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: even if the Taiwanese had been holding out for official 
US government sanction, Clancy was close enough to the central 
authority in the United States to arrange authorization. Certainly, 
Frost never cashed his $13 million letter of credit which automatically 
expired in December 1975; he had backed out and the arms had not 
been delivered by that time. 

Although the deal did not go through, the Frost/South African 
connection had been made. During the course of one of their 
meetings, Zeederberg had asked Frost if he knew where he might 
obtain 155-mm artillery. Among other companies, Frost had men- 
tioned SRC and their revolutionary artillery system. Having already 
been informed of the successful demonstration of the SRC system in 
Israel, and reflecting the enthusiasm of the South African military, 
Zeederberg and his colleagues had then expressed an interest in 
buying it. Both Frost and Clancy had promised to do what they could 
to expedite the deal. 

As a preliminary exercise, the South Africans decided to try a 
formal approach to the US government for permission to purchase the 
SRC system. Although this formal approach had the backing of the 
CIA, Edward Mulcahy, then Assistant Secretary of State for African 
Affairs and the State Department’s representative on the committee 
that considered the deal, vetoed a proposal that would involve 
breaking US arms embargoes against South Africa. 

However, with their customary thoroughness, Armscor had also 
been dealing with the Israelis, in an attempt to use their experience to 
get the shells and the technology to South Africa. On previous 
occasions, Israel had been used as a conduit to smuggle arms to South 
Africa, and relations between both governments and their arms 
industries were very close. What was particularly important in this case 
was that, when Israel had wanted to buy additional artillery shells, 
following their successful deployment in the Yom Kippur War, they 
had managed to circumvent normal, US government regulations. 

In an apparently uncommercial deal, SRC had agreed to sell Israel 
15,000 shells and, if the purchase was successfully completed, hand 
over manufacturing rights to IMI. Such a deal is very unusual in the 
arms business, as the manufacturing company is writing off the 
prospects of future earnings and royalties with no residual benefit. It 
was highly unusual in one other crucial aspect. Under US law, private 
military sales to a foreign government are specifically prohibited and 
have to pass through the US government’s sales machine. Two special 
dispensations were therefore required: the first to export the technolo- 
gy of the shell-manufacturing process, and the second for the sale of 
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the shells. In the former case, no licence had been obtained; in the 
latter, subtle pressure by both SRC and IMI had resulted in the first 
known case of bending the rules. 

The first stumbling block had come when SRC requested the use of 
the manufacturing facilities at the Army Ammunition Plant in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, operated under contract by the Chamberlain 
Manufacturing Corporation. SRC did not have the facilities to forge 
the vast volume of shells that Israel wanted, and so had to turn to the 
government for help. However, this had remained a private deal and, 
under existing law, US government plants cannot be used by private 
companies. This had been emphasized by a legal memorandum 
produced by the Army Materiel Command (AMC) in March 1975 
which said that requests by private contractors for use of government 
facilities had been ‘consistently denied’, and added that only Congress 
had the power to dispose of government property. The memorandum 
concluded: ‘All requests must be disapproved.’ 

Within a month, by a process that is not altogether clear, SRC, using 
former army officers as lobbyists, had managed to get the AMC to 
agree to reverse its initial opposition. The Israeli government had then 
applied direct to have the shells supplied to them, suggesting that SRC 
was acting as their agent. (At no time had SRC been registered as an 
agent, as required by law, at the Foreign Agents Registration Board at 
the Justice Department.) Under US Government Regulation ASPR- 
13-406, government plant is to be provided rent-free, but in this 
instance, although ASPR-13-406 had been cited as the explanation for 
the army’s change of heart, SRC had been charged $39,891 for use of 
the Scranton facility. 

When all had seemed to be going so well, the US government had 
introduced a ban on all arms sales to Israel. According to President 
Gerald Ford’s autobiography, A Time to Heal, relations with Israel at 
this time had been exceptionally strained, with the Israeli government 
refusing to move on any suggestions of compromise with Egypt that 
might avert another Middle East war. Ford, essentially a simple and 
decent man, could not understand Israel’s intransigence and had 
become increasingly frustrated. In a memorable speech, he had 
suggested that he would have to ‘reassess’ American-Israeli relations 
and that this would include arms sales. Part of this new coolness 
towards Israel had resulted in a US army ‘Security Assistance’ 
memorandum which queried the necessity for any additional supplies 
of US military ammunition to Israel. Such a memorandum should have 
raised flags in all the relevant government agencies, to ensure that any 
application went through a rigorous checking process. In this instance, 
there is no evidence that checks of any kind had been made. Swiftly 
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adjusting to the new circumstances, IMI had announced that 10,000 of 
the shells would, in fact, be passed on to Iran. There is no evidence 
that any of the shells were ever actually delivered to the Shah’s army, 
but the ruse had been enough to give the army a big enough loophole 
to pass the authorization through. 

In a catalogue of errors, the final mistake was to prove particularly 
helpful to SRC and Armscor. The Israelis had discovered how 
incompetent the US State Department’s Office of Munitions Control 
was when it had issued the wrong export licences for the shells. The 
forgings (unfinished shell casings) made at Scranton had been 
exported to Canada for finishing, then shipped back into the United 
States before being exported to Israel. Attachments to the OMC 
licences had noted that ‘US army production facilities were required 
[by SRC] for use in the manufacture of the projectiles’, but although 
the shells had clearly required an export licence, OMC had simply 
issued an in-transit licence on the assumption that the shells had 


originated in Canada and were merely passing through the United 
States on their way to Israel. 


The Meridien Hotel lies at the southern end of the magnificent 
Cococabana Beach in Rio de Janeiro. Its white, square, multi-storey 
fagade comprises the outer boundary of one of the world’s most 
famous tourist playgrounds, and its five-star luxury attracts a constant 
stream of American package tours. In many respects, the Meridien — 
or even Rio itself — was an unlikely setting for the hatching of a plot 
that would involve the CIA, the US Chiefs of Staff, the Pentagon and 
the governments of Israel and South Africa — an extraordinary story of 
intrigue, incompetence and international fraud that, in terms of the 
potential damage to world security, is unparalleled in modern times. 

Certainly, none of the men who arrived at the Meridien on 20 March 
1976 exactly resembled the average tourist. To any curious onlooker, 
they would simply have been dismissed as businessmen, in Rio to put 
the seal on a deal and take advantage of the country’s rapidly 
expanding economy. On this occasion, however, there was no 
question of discussions with the Brazilian government. Rio was a mere 
convenience, of easy access to both the United States and South 
Africa. 

Among those present at the meeting were: Dr Jerry Bull, the 
founder, chairman and chief scientist of SRC; Louis Palacio, joint 
inventor of the revolutionary shell and manager of Space Research 
International, the overseas division of SRC; Paul Rigo and Joseph 
Severin, both SRC employees; and a representative from SRC’s 
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Belgian agents PRB - a subsidiary of the vast Fabrique Nationale 
(FN), the Belgian-government-owned arms industry (Israel also 
produces the FN rifle under licence). They had gathered together to 
put their signatures to a deal to sell SRC’s artillery system, complete 
with ammunition, to South Africa in defiance of UN embargoes, the 
US Arms Export Control Act and a US arms embargo on shipments to 
South Africa which had been in force since 1964. 

The meeting was harmonious, since all those present were agreed on 
the objectives, and all that was left to the small group was to sort out 
the logistics. According to one of those who had been present, Bull 
was able to explain that, although the deal was officially against the 
law, the CIA and others had unofficially given their blessing and 
would smooth over any problems in official channels. It was agreed to 
try and speed up the transfer of the shells and technology to South 
Africa, using a process similar to that which proved so successful for 
Israel. Under the agreement reached in Rio, one plan called for the 
supply of 65,000 howitzer shells, and the other for delivery of a 
number of howitzer conversion kits. 

Reassured, and after a hard and successful day’s work, the men 
discussed the possibility, with one of the hotel’s porters, of a little 
evening’s relaxation. As always on such occasions, the porter provided 
exactly what was required, this time a willing local girl named Elana. 
So charming and so willing did Elana prove to be to all the 
businessmen that they decided to name the project in her honour. 
Thus, the shell-smuggling operation became known as Elana I, and the 
smuggling of the artillery, Elana II. 

On 28 March, Denys Zeederberg, Armscor’s Head of Develop- 
ment, checked into the Hotel Jay in Jay Peak, Vermont, five miles 
from SRC headquarters. He was joined by Colonel P. M. Lombard, 
who had headed South Africa’s artillery effort during the invasion of 
Angola in 1975, and Piet Smith, another Armscor official. They 
subsequently met with SRC’s Jerry Bull, and as a result of that 
meeting, the project was begun. As part of the deal, SRC and PRB set 
up two shell companies — Paragon Holdings Ltd (named after SRC’s 
testing station in Barbados) and Colet Trading Establishment, 
representing the South Africans — to handle the transaction. The 
formal agreement between Colet and Paragon was signed on 7 April 
1976. 


As a result of a series of investigations conducted by different 
newspapers led by the Burlington (Vermont) Free Press, a Senate 
subcommittee was already investigating arms smuggling. According to 
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evidence submitted to them, Jack Frost had spoken to Clyde G. 
Bryant, Jr of the State Department’s OMC as early as 16 December 
1975, and had told him how he had been recruited by Clancy of the 
CIA to organize some arms for Zambia, and of his later realization 
that the destination was to be South Africa. Frost also named 
Zeederberg, Lombard and Smith as the Armscor representatives he 
had been dealing with. 

Such a detailed confession should have alerted the OMC, other 
parts of the State Department and various enforcement agencies as to 
exactly what was going on — but by all accounts Frost’s allegations were 
completely ignored. Certainly when, immediately after the formal 
signing of the Colet/Paragon contract, Jerry Bull visited the OMC, he 
could not have received a warmer or more reassuring welcome. 

Bull’s visit to the OMC was inspired by his fear that the expensive 
financing for the South African deal might not be forthcoming if SRC’s 
bank felt that US government regulations might prohibit the sale of 
the shells. Bull had reason to be worried because, since late 1972, in an 
attempt to keep the company going, their main supporters, First 
Pennsylvania Bank of Philadelphia, had held all the SRC assets, 
including the buildings and land at the SRC headquarters, in exchange 
for rolling over a $5 million debt. In the intervening three years, the 
situation had worsened and, by the end of 1975, SRC owed First 
Pennsylvania around $11 million, of which $1.1 million was in arrears. 
The SRC contract was very tempting to First Pennsylvania. Although 
it was required to guarantee further advances of $14.5 million in letters 
of credit over the next ten months, the potential profit was enough to 
wipe out all SRC’s debts and leave the company in a very healthy 
financial state. However, before giving the go-ahead, the bank had to 
be certain that SRC was not committed to purchasing the raw 
materials and then having nowhere to sell them legally. 

The main problems facing SRC lay in establishing: whether the shell 
forgings could be considered to be arms; whether they were of 
American origin; and if they were sold first to a Belgian subsidiary of 
SRC, and then passed on to a third party, whether an export licence 
was needed. The answer in every case appeared to be reassuring. 
Following Bulls meeting at the OMC, he wrote to James D. 
Hathaway Jr, Deputy Director of the OMC, on 21 April 1976, asking 
for confirmation that US approval was not needed for exports by the 
Belgian subsidiary and that the ‘rough non-machined nosed forgings’ 
did not require export permits. Two days later, OMC director William 
Robinson replied: 


This is to confirm that your interpretation is correct that US 
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government approvals are not required with regard to contracts of 
your international company acting as a marketing agent under 
Canadian export license to Belgium. Similarly, exports of rough, 
non-machined, nosed forgings from the United States are not 
considered as falling under the purview of the UN munitions list so 
long as they are not clearly identifiable as parts or components of 
weapons or sub-systems covered by that list. Hence no license is 
required from this office for exports of such raw materials from the 
United States. 


With hindsight, it is difficult to comprehend how the OMC could 
have arrived at such a judgement. Although Bull had suggested that 
the shell forgings would be exported under Canadian law, SRC was 
considered by the Canadians, the US Customs and the Canadian 
Customs to be a US corporation. In addition, by any reasonable 
yardstick, rough, non-machined, nosed forgings can only be used as 
shells. They have no other industrial use and, indeed, look exactly like 
what they are: unpolished, unshiny artillery shells, unmistakable even 
to the layman. The OMC’s own regulations, the International Traffic 
in Arms Regulations (ITAR), state that ‘items in a partially completed 
state, such as forgings . . . which have reached a state in manufactur- 
ing where they are clearly identifiable as arms, are covered exports’. 
When he later appeared before the Senate subcommittee, a somewhat 
embarrassed Director Robinson told the subcommittee staff that he 
‘didn’t know’ if there could be any ‘rough, non-machined, nosed 
forgings’ that were not arms. 

Encouraged by the response from the OMC, the first of the 
complicated financial arrangements were put into effect. At the end of 
April, Colet Trading was given a $3.7 million letter of credit from the 
Société Générale de Banque, a Belgian bank which owns 22 per cent 
of PRB. The letter was guaranteed by the Canadian Imperial Bank, 
and that, in turn, was covered by the First Pennsylvania on behalf of 
SRC. Such an arrangement is normal and reassures the purchaser that 
the seller has the assets to fulfil his side of the bargain. 

Using their Israeli experience, SRC then contacted the Chamberlain 
Manufacturing Corporation in Scranton and asked if they could 
complete an order for 50,000 artillery shell forgings to be delivered to 
Israel and unnamed NATO countries. Again SRC said that it was 
acting as an agent for the recipients, although at no time did any US 
government agency ask for evidence to support this statement. 

On 3 May 1976, Chamberlain asked the US Army Armament 
Command (Armcom) to approve the deal; at the same time they 
learned that if the contract was not allowed to go through, the 
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corporation would have to lay off sixty-five skilled personnel and 
would lose $182,000 in rental fees. Chamberlain gave Armcom four 
days to make a decision; after that, it was said, SRC would take its 
business elsewhere. 

In what was later described as an astonishingly swift decision, 
Armcom verbally approved the deal the same day and forwarded its 
recommendation to superiors at Army Material Command (AMC) for 
formal approval. AMC gave its verbal approval on 7 May, and the 
manufacture of the shell forgings began. At the heart of the swift 
authorization was General Howard Fish who had been a member of 
the committee that had considered South Africa’s request for artillery 
at the time of the Angola invasion. 

In the contract with Chamberlain, Israel was listed as the assignee, 
which meant that it would step in to take over the contract and honour 
it if, for any reason, SRC backed out. Under the secret Colet/Paragon 
agreement, IMI was subcontracted to supply Armscor with the 
propellants for the shells which would be filled in Israel and then 
shipped to South Africa. Two days after the agreement was signed, 
John Vorster paid his official visit to Israel. In the event, IMI supplied 
only 300 propellants before backing out of the deal; PRB then stepped 
in to fulfil the contract. 


Jack Frost, who was still fluttering around the periphery of the 
scheme, heard in July 1976 that the deal had been signed and the shells 
were going to be transferred to South Africa. He now became 
seriously alarmed as he was under the impression that official 
clearance had not yet been granted and, if the deal was ever 
discovered, he might be implicated. He sent letters to Piet Smith and 
Denys Zeederberg of Armscor, warning them of the danger he 
thought they were running. The tone of the letters seems to indicate 
that Frost was in something of a panic; this stream of abuse must have 
finished any chance he may ever have had of dealing with the South 
Africans: 


Dear Peet [sic], 

It is indeed amusing and disheartening to discover the amateurish 
security practices and the lack of ethics as practiced by members of 
both [the Armaments] Board and Corps [Armscor]. I have now 
plotted the complete itinerary of my ‘good friends’ based on my 
previous conversations and correspondence. You, collectively, are 
treading on very thin ice and, at the same time, placing some naive 
people in a very precarious position. 
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It is evident that I have exposed some companies to serious 
consequences if knowledge of their proposed co-operation becomes 
public. As you know, there was an approved and proper manner for 
accomplishing your requirements. Since I have been pre-empted 
and, at the same time, am responsible for opening the door, I feel I 
have only one valid option. 

Before I'll allow these companies to get into trouble, I must force 
them out of any direct or indirect co-operation. I will be calling each 
and every one to advise them of the general nature of the 
consequences. After this, and to prevent further contact, I shall 
have those known to me from the Board and Corps placed on a 
watch list. 

You know there are elements in the North American govern- 
ments who would make capital of the violation of the law to the 
detriment of some very nice people. The stupidity by which this F 
program has been prosecuted is only exceeded by my personal : 
affection for the people of your country. If it were any other 
country, 1 would have blown the whistle long ago. I would suggest i 
that Denys [Zeederberg], Gibbon, David, [Magnus] Malan et al. | 
[South African government employees] cease coming this way and 
that you cease to invite Allen, Bill N., Gerry [Jerry Bull], Dave and 
Ed et al. [SRC employees] to experience the wonders of the south. 

I trust you will use good judgment and discontinue the US 
program before it becomes a national issue. 


Dear Denys, 

How stupid can you people get? You know well enough that there is 
a security leak in your own organization, apropos the leaks to the 
Far East on your and Pete’s [sic] travels; but now you try to exploit 
the leads I have given you and Pete without regard for whom you 
talk to or the consequences. 

Well, get this through your head, I won’t allow you or anybody t 
else to exploit these people . . . You and your associates are placing 
[them] in a precarious position which could result in them being 
barred from future US business and a probability of criminal 
prosecution. Your big mistake was contacting one group which is 
under continuous surveillance for violations and unfortunately has 
some very mouthy individuals. You could not have done a better 
job of exposing your activity if you had published it in the 
newspapers. 

Right now, the anti-RSA groups would give their right arms to 
have this type of incident to exploit. 

At this point, I don’t know the appropriate course of action. I am 
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considering the establishment of a watch list. It is evident that you 
have done your job well and my people are willing, nay anxious, to 
take more than a calculated risk for money. That’s really a dirty 
trick. It now looks like Pll have to lose friends at both ends of the 
circuit, but be assured the sacrifice won’t be too great. 

I still view the actions of your group with incomprehension. You 
are unreal. Is the threat that great that you flush your ethics down 
the drain? 


It is not clear whether Frost ever carried out his threats but, if he did, 
absolutely no action of any kind was taken to prevent the manufacture 
and export of the steel forgings that were now proceeding at a steady 
pace. 

By February 1977 the first batch of 740 shells was ready for shipping 
to Israel. Unfortunately, in the nine months since the contract had 
been signed, the political situation in Israel had changed drastically. 
Prime Minister Rabin was beset by scandal: his housing minister had 
been accused of corruption and had committed suicide, his nominee 
for Governor of the Bank of Israel had been accused of taking bribes; 
then it was revealed that Rabin and his wife had maintained an illegal 
bank account in the United States. In addition, President Jimmy 
Carter, only a month in office, wanted to implement one of his 
campaign pledges and make some mark in the area of human rights. 
While Ford and Nixon had been prepared either to turn a blind eye or 
not to acknowledge the relationship between Israel and South Africa, 
Carter felt that the Israelis should do all they could to withdraw from 
it. The President let it be known that he expected Israel to take a 
strong position against South Africa if Israel wanted US aid and 
economic assistance to continue at the same level. 

In a memorandum to his Belgian partners PRB, Jerry Bull reported 
that ‘Israel is without an effective government ... it is clear that 
political chaos and turmoil have spread from Washington. While the 
Israelis hesitate, the shells continue to await shipment from Canada.’ 
Finally, on 17 February 1977, Bull told PRB he had received 
‘somewhat of a bombshell’: ‘The [Israeli] Cabinet has denied 
permission to IMI to enter into the filling contract unless (1) no Zim 
[the Israeli national shipping company] ships are used (we are loaded 
on Zim containers), (2) no SRC subsidiary, affiliate, etc. is involved.’ 
As far as SRC was concerned, this was the end of the possibility of 
shipping the shells to Israel and then on to South Africa. 

Some inkling of the Israeli climb-down must already have reached 
the ears of the South Africans and SRC, because only three days later, 
on 20 February, the vessel Lady Scotia left New Brunswick for 
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Antigua with at least 740 shells, followed by two other vessls on 7 
March and 10 May, carrying, respectively, 7,468 and 2,688 shells. 

In 1975, when Israel had bought artillery shells direct from SRC, 
they had been shipped via SRC’s Caribbean testing station in Paragon, 
Barbados. SRC had established an extremely privileged position on 
the island and were able to avoid all Customs duties for goods coming 
to or going from Paragon. The initial plan called for the South African 
shells to be offloaded in Barbados, then transferred to an Israeli vessel 
and carried to Haifa. However, not only did the Israelis back out, but 
the Barbadian Prime Minister, Errol Barrow, with whom SRC 
enjoyed such a close relationship, had been swept out of office and 
Tom Adams had taken power. SRC were not prepared to take 
unnecessary risks with such a delicate contract, and the search began 
for another compliant government with a suitable staging post. 

Fortunately, they did not have to look very far: Antigua lay 250 
miles north of Barbados. Bull approached Prime Minister V. C. Bird 
and offered him a deal: in return for SRC establishing an army for 
Antigua, Bird would allow SRC to operate a test site that would be 
free from local interference. Bird readily agreed, especially when his 
son Lester, the Deputy Prime Minister and a lawyer, was retained at 
an undisclosed fee as SRC’s legal representative on the island. It was a 
cosy relationship since the ‘army’ was in reality a private security force 
Operating independently of local controls to keep the SRC operation 
secure from prying eyes. 

The compound, situated on a remote peninsula called Crab’s Point, 
was the ideal secure testing ground. In early 1977, both South African 
and Israeli military personnel arrived there for a demonstration of the 
155-mm shell. All parties were completely satisfied and the South 
Africans gave the go-ahead for the deliveries to proceed. 

On 27 May, the motor vessel Tugelaland sailed from New York for 
Cape Town. Although apparently registered to a German company, 
Globus Reedesey, and flying the German flag, the vessel was in fact 
owned by South African Marine, a New York-based company 
controlled by the South African government. After leaving New York, 
the Tugelaland made an unscheduled stop in Antigua and loaded on 
board thirty-six SRC containers and two radar vans, telling curious 
dockers who helped with the loading that they were destined for 
Canada — where, of course, they had originated earlier in the month. 
In fact, the vessel sailed for South Africa and arrived there on 7 June. 
The first load of SRC’s extended-range artillery shells had been 
delivered on schedule. 
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While SRC was supplying the hardware through its Antigua test site, 
the company had also embarked on a smuggling operation that was to 
have far more serious long-term consequences. 

In October 1976, the first of several planeloads of highly sophisti- 
cated technical equipment relevant to artillery performance and 
manufacture was flown out of Canada to South Africa. The initial 
shipment on Sabena Airlines on 21 October from Mirabel Airport, 
Montreal, to Johannesburg contained cardboard spacers and cavity 
liners which are used to separate propellant components inside the 
shells. Later that month, Visco Transgear Industries Ltd of Johannes- 
burg received several shipments by air, one of which included ‘seven 
155-mm inert filling models which are used to demonstrate the loading 
of a shell’. 

SRC continued to send shipments, the most significant occurring on 
4 February 1977, when SRC delivered what was apparently a complete 
ballistics instrumentation testing system. The shipment was carried by 
South African Airways Flight 210 out of New York City’s Kennedy 
Airport. Included in the shipment were such items as a ‘Kistler 
Piezzotonic Gauge’, and a ‘textronic scope’. A Kistler gauge measures 
the interior ballistics of a gun; the textronic scope records a picture of 
the pressure inside the barrel. All the material that was shipped is 
highly sophisticated testing gear that is used to measure the perform- 
ance of artillery shells and the converted howitzers firing them. At this 
time, South Africa had nothing comparable in its inventory, and such 
equipment set Armscor well along the path to developing its own 
artillery system. At no time did SRC make application in an official 
capacity to any US government agency to get permission to export 
material which quite clearly had only a military application. 

So far then, South Africa had managed to obtain illegally both 
testing equipment and shells. All that were now needed were the guns 
to fire them — and, almost inevitably, SRC had that little problem well 
in hand. 

As part of a $600,000 contract with the US army, SRC was to be 
loaned Gun Barrel No. 3147 by the Picatinny Arsenal. This barrel 
came from a 155-mm howitzer bored to take the extended-range shell 
designed by SRC. On 15 February 1977, SRC trucks picked up the 
cannon at Aberdeen Proving Grounds in Maryland, and the following 
day it was exported from the United States to the Canadian side of the 
SRC compound. An SRC receiving report dated 17 February bore the 
notation ‘to be shipped to Antigua’. The gun barrel joined the 
containers of shells in Antigua to be shipped to South Africa aboard 
the Tugelaland. 

According to the Senate subcommittee, two years after the original 
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loan Customs investigators examined Picatinny Arsenal’s file on Gun 
Barrel No. 3147 and found no paperwork beyond the initial loan 
authorization. The subcommittee report then cited an amazingly 
relaxed attempt to recover what at that time was one of the most 
advanced artillery pieces in the world. 

In February 1979 a Picatinny official told a Customs agent that he 
had checked with SRC and learned that the cannon was then in 
Antigua, and would be shipped back to Vermont in the next six or 
seven weeks. In August 1979, an official at Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds told Customs that he had checked with SRC and learned that 
the weapon would be returned ‘in approximately six weeks’. In May 
1981, the Defense Contract Administrations Services Office noted that 
it had been delegated the responsibility for retrieving the gun barrel 
and had been trying to accomplish this since March 1980. Three 
individuals had been contacted — an SRC Paragon official, a Barbados 
clergyman and a Defense Property Officer — but they had been unable 
to help; in fact, the SRC Paragon representative had declared that the 
Gun Barrel No. 3147 was ‘in possession of the Antigua Government 
Defence Forces’. On 25 August 1981, the US Defense Department 
gracefully surrendered: ‘The property in Antigua is obviously not 
available for disposal at this time. Therefore above clearance case has 
been closed.’ Of course, none of this really mattered four years after 
the event. SRC have never denied, and the overwhelming weight of 
the circumstantial evidence suggests, that the gun barrel went from 
Antigua to Pretoria. The equipment had apparently been allowed to 
pass to South Africa with such incredible ease and in total disregard of 
all normal precautions relating to equipment on the US secret list. 

SRC — which had so far taken care of the gun, the shells and the 
testing equipment to make sure everything worked — completed the 
deal by providing the trained personnel to help the South African 
artillery experts make the best use of what they had got. Several 
representatives from SRC secretly travelled to South Africa and based 
themselves at a small town known as Schmidt’s Drift on the edge of the 
Vaal river, some sixty miles west of Kimberley. This is the main 
artillery testing range for the South African army, and here SRC 
personnel were able to give vital insights into the working of the new 
howitzer. 

The man in charge of the SRC contingent was Steve Adams, who 
had been project manager for the company’s development of their 
155-mm extended-range howitzer. He resigned from SRC in early 
1978 and now lives in South Africa. The new artillery was first tested in 
the autumn of 1977 with the aid of SRC personnel and equipment, and 
the South Africans pronounced themselves completely satisfied. And 
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so they should have been. SRC had provided everything that the South 
Africans could have wanted, even flying Tom Colgin, a range 
photographer who specialized in taking pictures of shells in flight, out 
to Schmidt’s Drift. 


By now, South Africa had in its possession everything required to 
develop its own artillery system, but setting up the manufacturing 
capacity would take time, and SRC were anxious to fulfil the complete 
contract and deliver the remaining 54,104 shells. Although the 
production of the shells appeared to be proceeding smoothly, SRC’s 
financial problems continued to cause difficulty with the First 
Pennsylvania Bank. As collateral for a $2.2 million letter of credit 
issued by the First Pennsylvania Bank in June 1976, SRC had given the 
bank all its patents for its shells. South Africa had paid around $7 
million in early June immediately after the first shells had arrived in 
South Africa, but SRC were having to pay their suppliers and the debt 
to First Pennsylvania showed no signs of being cleared off. However, 
as the estimated total value of the contract was $30 million excluding 
the technology or additional equipment, the cash-flow problem was 
only temporary. But a problem there was, and Bull turned to his 
willing South African friends for help in resolving the difficulty. 

The South Africans dreamed up a perfect solution that embraced 
First Pennsylvania’s money worries, SRC’s cash-flow problems and 
their own need for continuing access to SRC research. In June 1977, 
Jerry Bull and his wife formed a company called Canadian Technical 
Industries, and another firm — Space Capital International NV, 
registered in Amsterdam — purchased 19.9 per cent of the Canadian 
Technical stock. The wrinkle in what became a fairly complicated 
financial transaction appeared in the form of J. S. Coetsee, the chief 
commercial salesman for Armscor and a director of Space Capital. At 
a meeting in London on 6 June 1977, the South Africans bought a 20 
per cent share of SRC through the front of Space Capital and 
Canadian Technical. 

The South Africans, using Space Capital as a channel, invested $10 
million in Canadian Technical Industries. Of this, $3 million was 
converted into 545,970 preferred shares in Canadian Technical 
Industries, while the rest was secured by a $7 million debenture. 
Canadian Technical then made four transfers, totalling $6.3 million, 
to the First Pennsylvania Bank. It also released the bank from the 
initial $3.7 million letter of credit issued to back the purchase of 
the shell forgings from Chamberlain. In return, the bank agreed to 
transfer all SRC mortgages, collateral agreements, patents and 
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company shares held by the bank. The bank also returned the assign- 
ment of the original shell contract with South Africa agreed on 
7 April 1976. 

For the South Africans, the deal was a dream. They now controlled 
all the technology relating to the new weapons systems. They 
controlled the patents and could thus manufacture and sell the artillery 
and reap substantial profits. In addition, they had access to SRC’s 
top-secret research for the US government. With the deal wrapped up 
and the first batch of shells plus a gun, radar monitoring equipment 
and personnel already in place in South Africa, it must have seemed to 
the South Africans that nothing cculd go wrong. But the whole deal 
now began to unravel and, as with all the most complicated 
arrangements, it was a simple error that exposed the whole affair to an 
astonished world. 


On 22 August 1977, the trusty vessel Tugelaland picked up 10,560 
shells at New Brunswick and headed for the SRC base in Antigua. 
While taking on some additional cargo, a crane dropped its load into 
the hold, splitting open one of the containers holding the shells. That 
might not have been too alarming in itself, particularly as the vessel 
was cleared to go to Barbados, but then one of the dockers, in a casual 
conversation with the skipper of the Tugelaland, discovered that they 
were actually headed for South Africa. Although they allowed this 
cargo to leave, the trade unions on Antigua then refused to handle any 
further shipments by SRC and began to publicize the case. In 
particular they informed Joshua Nkomo, then leader of ZAPU, a 
Rhodesian guerrilla group based in Zambia. On 17 October, at a news 
conference in Ottawa, Nkomo charged Canada with having been the 
main shipping route for artillery shells destined for South Africa. 

Alarmed at the growing attention on the SRC/South Africa link, 
plans to ship a further 21,000 shells to Antigua from New Brunswick 
were abandoned. Instead, SRC applied for a Canadian export licence 
to ship 35,000 shells to the government of Spain. The licence was 
granted. On 2 March 1978, a Dutch ship, the Nordfarer, picked up 
21,624 shells in New Brunswick and transported them to Barcelona 
under the official Canadian export licence. They were stored there for 
three months; then on 26 June they were transferred to the South 
African-owned Breezand and eventually arrived in Durban on 19 July. 
On 27 July, SRC shipped a further 12,648 shells from Canada to South 
Africa under the Spanish licence. The ship stopped in the Bay of Cadiz 
on 10 August and bunkered at Las Palmas, the Canary Islands, on 14 
August before arriving in South Africa on 10 September. 
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Astonishingly, even after Nkomo had brought the attention of US 
law-enforcement agencies to the SRC violation of the arms embargo 
and the Antigua route for smuggling the shells, that route was kept 
open with the support of the US navy. For two months, from 
December 1977 to January 1978, a convoy of trucks shipped more than 
1,700 shells from SRC to the port at Cape Canaveral, Florida. Under 
its army contract with the Picatinny Arsenal, SRC persuaded the US 
navy to charter vessels especially to ship the shells to Antigua, where 
they were again collected by the South Africans and shipped direct to 
Durban. Because the shells were shipped by US government vessels, 
they did not need an export permit. Although dock workers in 
Antigua refused to unload the shells, the local army (paid and trained 
by SRC) did the unloading and then carried the containers aboard the 
South African vessel that arrived immediately after the US govern- 
ment ships had departed. 

Inevitably, South Africa did not waste its investment in SRC. Some 
sixteen artillery experts from South Africa made regular trips to the 
Vermont headquarters of SRC in order to clarify details that were not 
clear on the patent drawings; meanwhile SRC continued to supply 
personnel to help South Africa develop an independent artillery 
system. Among those who visited South Africa from SRC were Robert 
Mortensen and John Ward, computer experts; John Alsop, a 
computer consultant; Sam Bailey, a photo-technician; Denis Lyster, a 
ballistics analyst; Bruce Smith, a range officer; George Tangen, a 
radar specialist; Louis Palacio, joint inventor of the shell and manager 
of SRC’s international operations; and Jean Vezina, a propellants 
expert. Also, in January 1978, Cementation Engineering Ltd bought 
P. & E. Eustice Ltd, a drop-hammer and die-forging firm near 
Johannesburg which, according to the Johannesburg Financial Mail, 
began ‘shelling out the profits’. 

Cementation, aside from that delivered by SRC, bought equipment 
from various European companies including Hambrook Co. of 
Zandam, Holland, and Suid Durch Press of West Germany. Among 
its purchases were a double-action extrusion forge, automatic anneal- 
ing equipment, swaging hydraulic presses, and a driving bank swage. 
All this equipment goes towards producing a shell-manufacturing 
capability. 

On 28 April, South Africa announced that it had developed its own 
155-mm shell and artillery system. Prime Minister Botha denied 
suggestions that the technology had been smuggled from the United 
States — ‘Devoid of all truth. Armscor developed and is manufacturing 
it and its ammunition’ — but in a subsequent interview in the 
Johannesburg Times, Commandant P. G. Marais, head of Armscor, 
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confirmed that its own artillery system had been developed with some 
help from SRC. Marais argued, however, that all Armscor ever did 
was use the SRC computer to check its own estimates of its artillery’s 
performance and made use of the testing range in Antigua. ‘No one 
could supply us with the weapon we required so it was decided to 
produce the 155-mm locally. We were told by a defence consultant in 
Belgium, Mr John Frost, that the best man to assist us would be Mr 
Gerald Bull of the Space Research Corporation of Canada,’ said 
Marais. 

In evidence to US government investigators, Frost contradicted 
Marais’ statement. If the South Africans said the artillery system had 
been developed in their own country, they were ‘full of crap’, claimed 
Frost. ‘There’s no question where the package came from.’ 

Marais said he was concerned that Armscor’s involvement with SRC 
could be interpreted as breaking the embargo and feared an 
international outcry if the arrangement became public. ‘I became even 
more concerned when a prototype gun system was developed from the 
tests [at SRC] and it was time to try the system out. Mr Bull refused to 
come to South Africa to assist with the tests because of the arms 
embargo, so it was agreed they would be conducted in Antigua,’ 
Marais told the newspaper. But in fact Bull did travel to South Africa 
Several times during the smuggling operation; although Marais 
claimed that the first tests on the system were not carried out until 
1979, there is no doubt that preliminary test firings were made at 
Schmidt’s Drift in 1977. 

By early 1978, after most of the shells had reached South Africa and 
Armscor had already begun setting up its own shell production line 
and howitzer-manufacturing plant, officials in the United States 
belatedly began to grow concerned that there may have been 
violations of the standing US embargo against arms sales to the South 
Africans. A twenty-three-month Justice Department investigation 
followed, which resulted in Gerald Bull and former SRC president 
Ronald L. Gregory each being sentenced to one year in jail with six 
months suspended for having defied the UN arms embargo; this was 
later reduced on appeal to their being jailed for four and four-and-a- 
half months respectively. SRC was fined $25,000 on the same’ charge, 
and a further $20,000 on four counts of filing false information on US 
Customs Service documents. 

SRC has now virtually disappeared, although part of the operation 
remains as Saber Industries, specializing in the sale of electronic 
equipment to the US government. 

At the same time as the Justice Department was conducting its 
investigation, a Senate subcommittee began to look into the whole 
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SRC saga. It finally reported in March 1982, its major conclusions 
being: 


1 From 1976-78, Space Research Corporation ot Vermont broke 
the US and UN arms embargoes against South Africa by selling and 
shipping to the South African government approximately 60,000 
155-mm extended-range artillery shells, at least four 155-mm guns 
including three advanced prototypes*, technology and „technical 
assistance to establish its own 155-mm gun and ammunition 
manufacturing and testing capability, and other military equipment. 
Almost all of the equipment sent to South Africa was acquired in 
the US, mainly from US Army plants and supply stocks. 

2 The SRC/South Africa transactions led to South Africa’s 
acquisition and development of advanced 155-mm artillery systems 
which have made major contributions to its regional military 

: capabilities. 
3 The SRC case shows that while there has been an official US 
‘ policy of embargoing arms to South Africa since 1963, the relevant 
US government agencies have thus far failed to adopt procedures to 
effectively implement the embargo. Had such procedures been in 
place, the SRC violations would have either not occurred or been 
promptly detected and halted. 
4 The State Department’s Office of Munitions Control gave SRC 
a letter which misapplied its own regulations and thereby encour- 
aged SRC and its financier, the First Pennsylvania Bank, to proceed 
with their plans to ship arms to South Africa. The letter indicated 
that it might be legally possible for SRC to ship unfinished artillery 
shell forgings out of the US without an arms export license. It also 
accepted without investigation SRC’s tenuous claim that its technol- 
ogy was not of US origin and therefore did not need a license to be 
exported abroad. The effect of this mistaken letter was to minimize 
the corporation’s legal risks in exporting arms and arms technology 
i to South Africa. Without the letter, the First Pennsylvania Bank 
would probably not have approved [the letter of credit which 
enabled] SRC’s use of US manufacturing facilities to produce its 
shells, and might well have reconsidered the entire project. OMC’s 
mishandling of SRC’s questions was part of a pattern of errors and 
carelessness in dealing with the corporation’s arms exports. 
5 Acting under loose and ill-defined procedures, the US Army 
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*There is only clear evidence of one barrel being supplied to South Africa. However 
the subcommittee had access to other information — not made public — which led them 
to conclude that four barrels had actually been delivered. 
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tion plant to manufacture 65,000 artillery shell forgings, nearly all of 
which went to South Africa. The Army made no attempt to 
independently verify the supposed destination of the shells. 

6 According to the preponderance of evidence, it is probable that 
a US defense consultant who was assisting the CIA’s covert action 
program in Angola — and was under the supervision of a CIA officer 
- planned with South African government officials shipments of 
US-origin arms to South Africa for use in Angola. He also informed 
the South Africans (representatives of Armscor, the state defense 
production and procurement agency) that they could obtain 
superior 155-mm artillery from SRC. Much of this planning and 
discussion took place after the US government had decided not to 
ship arms for Angola via South Africa and not respond to an official 
South African request for 155-mm artillery from SRC. At the very 
least, this episode suggests serious negligence on the part of the 
Agency. At most, there is a possibility that elements of the CIA 
purposefully evaded US policy. Although the probable CIA agent 
was one channel of information about SRC to South Africa and was l 
subsequently approached by Armscor to act as an intermediary in 
concluding a deal with SRC, there were two other channels which 
seem even more important. 

7 SRC’s extensive and long-term violations of the arms embargo 
were made possible by the absence of a co-ordinated US enforce- 
ment system to detect and prevent such violations. The State 
Department and the CIA, respectively, did not follow up on reports 
of South Africans seeking US-origin arms from a US citizen or share 
information on South Africa’s efforts to obtain 155-mm shells from 
the US government. No US foreign policy agency monitored the l 
visits of at least eight Armscor-led arms buyers to the US in 1976-77 l | 
or the often multiple trips of sixteen high officials and technicians F 
from SRC to South Africa in 1976-78. No US agency was aware of | 
the role of ... Israeli third parties in the development of the 
SRC-Armscor contracts. As news reports began to expose the SRC 
violations, no US foreign policy agency felt responsible for 
investigating the specific allegations being made. After a US 
Customs investigation was launched, the emphasis was on the slow, 
careful construction of a criminal prosecution and not on the 
detection of continuing SRC violations and the prevention of futúre 
ones. Thus no co-ordinated action was taken to follow up on 
information that SRC had a Canadian export license for 35,000 
artillery shells for the ‘government of Spain’ and that the shell 
forgings came from a US munitions plant. As a result of these 
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enforcement lapses, SRC was able to ship over 32,000 US-forged 
artillery shells to South Africa, via Spain, eight to nine months after 
the initial allegations and four to five months after the Customs 
inquiry began. 
8 The poor performance of US foreign policy agencies in the 
SRC case seriously weakened the Justice Department’s 1980-81 
criminal case against SRC, the First Pennsylvania Bank, and their 
officers and associates. Of particular concern to government lawyers 
in a potential trial was the appearance of possible US government 
authorization of SRC shipments to South Africa. The upshot was 
Justice’s acceptance of a plea bargain in which only the two top 
officers of SRC paid a price — four and four-and-a-half months at a 
minimum security prison — for a $19 million illegal arms deal.* 
Although there was some minority sentiment in Justice for 
attempting more vigorous prosecution, no State Department 
` representatives (and thereby no US foreign policy interests) 
participated in the decision to accept the plea bargain. 
E 9 The causes of the government’s failure to adequately imple- 
ment the arms embargo were structural rather than accidental in 
nature. OMC’s failures reflected the organization’s lack of capacity 
to adequately enforce arms licensing regulations. OMC officials 
acknowledged their lack of sufficient technical expertise to make 
reliable judgements on applications of their own regulations and 
i lack of sufficient staff resources to properly process their workload. 
The Army’s slip-ups were due to loose and ill-defined procedures, 


some of which have been tightened in the backwash of the SRC 
affair. At the CIA, a preoccupation with the immediate bureaucra- 
tic need to move arms efficiently into Angola through South Africa 
appeared to supersede the larger US policy of enforcing the arms 
embargo against South Africa. Finally, SRC’s successful imple- 
i l mentation of its plans revealed that there is a ‘non-system’ of 
i enforcing the arms embargo in the US government. US foreign 
| policy agencies did not interrupt this scam because collecting 
! information on the embargo’s operation was not high on the list of 
any agency’s priorities; procedures for sharing and centrally 
assessing relevant information did not exist, and — most fun- 
damentally — there was no clear delineation of organizational 
responsibilities for obtaining relevant intelligence, evaluating it and 
acting upon it. 
10 In order to strengthen the US arms embargo against South 
Africa (and arms restrictions aimed at other countries), the 


*This figure is a substantial reduction on the true $30 million value of the deal. 
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following steps are recommended: 

(a) The Secretary of State should promptly designate a lead office, 
logically the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs, to supervise US 
implementation of arms embargoes and restrictions. The lead 
office should have a formal, written mission and authority to 
represent the Department in inter-agency discussions. A Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State should be made formally responsible 
for implementing arms export restrictions. At the time of these 
designations, the Secretary of State should clearly and vigorously 
express the rationale for the arms embargo against South Africa 
and other arms-export restrictions. 

(b) Under the aegis of the lead office, the Executive should reassess 
the current system for implementing US arms-export restric- 
tions. Following this review, and in consultation with Congress, 
the Executive should: 

“delineate formally and in writing organizational responsibilities 
for implementation, including preventative action; 

“re-evaluate existing organizational procedures in light of newly 
assigned responsibilities; 

“take steps to ensure that each organization has the resources to 
do its job; 

*require increased intelligence collection on illegal international 
arms transactions and install formal communications procedures 
to make sure that intelligence is utilized. 

(c) Pending completion of this reorganization: 

“the Office of Munitions Control should be given increased 
resources in staff and technical training to perform its existing 
functions; 

“the House and Senate Intelligence Committees should investi- 
gate the possible roles of employees, agents and contacts of the 
CIA in efforts to evade the US arms embargo against South 
Africa during the Angola conflict, and in the development of the 
SRC/South Africa relationship. 


To date, none of the recommendations of the subcommittee has been 
implemented. 


With their undoubted brilliance for innovation and modification, the 
South Africans have taken the SRC system and improved a highly 
efficient artillery system until it is now the world’s most effective 
mobile battlefield artillery. 

On 26 September 1982, Armscor gave a champagne breakfast to 
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launch the marketing of a new mobile artillery system. According to 
Pieter Marais, the GS gun (an adaptation of SRC’s G4) is capable of 
firing a nuclear warhead and ‘is the most sophisticated artillery piece in 
the world’. For its export version, Marais explained, South Africa had 
refined the product even further, calling it the G6. Mounted on a 
self-propelled armoured chassis, the vehicle is capable of travelling at 
50 mph on a highway and 25 mph across rough terrain, smashing down 


trees, climbing over rocks, riding through deep sand and firing its’ 


155-mm howitzer within one minute of stopping, moving off again one 
minute later. The vehicle, which is also fitted with grenade launchers 
and a light anti-aircraft machine-gun, has a range of 250 miles and is 
very accurate over a twenty-five-mile range. 

One reason for the South African howitzer’s longer range is its ‘base 
bleed’ system that generates gas at the rear of the shell to destroy the 
partial vacuum restricting flight length. The G5 or G6 can also use a 
standard {55-mm NATO shell and, like a similar device in service in 
the United States, can be converted to take a nuclear shell. However, 
according to Marais, there is currently no intention of converting the 
G6 into a nuclear delivery system. 

There is no doubting that the acquisition of the G5 and its 
enhancement into the G6 has placed South Africa at the forefront of 
modern artillery development. Not only has the gun system given 
South Africa a nuclear delivery capability that could easily devastate 
its neighbours, but it has also provided the means for South Africa to 
gain valuable foreign exchange and, perhaps more importantly, 
considerable influence among Third World countries. For Marais and 
his government, the sales of sophisticated armaments abroad are a 
very valuable way of gaining friends in an increasingly hostile world. 
Certainly, the potential income from arms sales is attractive; however, 
this pales into insignificance when set alongside the value of a few 
friendly votes in the UN. 

There is an overwhelming weight of evidence that, without the help 
of the CIA in originally putting the South Africans in touch with 
former Agency personnel who set up the deal and smoothing the way 
through potential opposition at the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment, South Africa would have had to wait many more years before 
her equipment could hold its own in the highly competitive inter- 
national arms market. Nearly all the recent developments by Armscor 
have been derivatives of Israeli products or improvements on vintage 
material supplied by Western countries before the arms embargo came 
into force. The conventional military opposition in Angola is now 
faced with a weapon of immense power that, in the next major 
hot-pursuit operation over the border, could well turn the balance in 
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the South Africans’ favour. 

Perhaps the ultimate irony of this tale is that South Africa has been 
in discussions with Israel in an attempt to sell them the technology for 
the system that Israel first tried to sell to South Africa. 
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5 Israel and the Fortification of South 
Africa 


The adventure into Angola in 1975 had two important effects on South 
Africa’s military posture. It showed the government that strikes across 
South Africa’s borders were perfectly practicable but that the right 
equipment was essential. A heavy investment in artillery and 
armoured vehicles followed — including the 155-mm howitzer — as well 
as a realization that continued peace both internally and with its 
neighbours was no longer a viable aim. Major-General Neil Webster 
declared in 1976, ‘South Africans, like the Israelis, must get used to 
the idea of living with a warlike situation for some years to come.’ But 
more particularly, South Africa, which had been promised aid from 
the United States in international forums, was left to fight on alone. 
This was a heavy blow, as South Africa had always maintained that she 
was Africa’s last bastion against Communism and that, in Angola, her 
troops were actually engaging in combat against Cubans sent in by the 
Soviet Union. Worse was to follow: immediately after South Africa 


_ withdrew from Angola, some 20,000 Cuban troops began to arrive in 


the country, reinforcing the few hundred who were already in the 
country to bolster the battle-weary and largely incompetent troops of 
President Neto. 

Otto Krause, a leading South African commentator, has declared 
that South African relations with the West — and particularly, with the 
United States — were permanently damaged: ‘The feeling of having 
been let down, or even of having been taken for a ride, by Washington 
in that attempt to exclude a Soviet/Cuban Communist presence from 
Africa still persuades South Africans that they should “not put thine 
trust” . . . even in Republican administrations.’ 

Finally, the Soweto riots of June-November 1976 gave clear 
warning to the South African government that security within the 
country was at best uncertain. For four months, thousands of blacks 
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and whites demonstrated against both the apartheid laws and the 
general economic conditions in which non-whites were being forced to 
live. The demonstrations, often violent, spread across the whole 
country into white suburbs and black townships. Controlling such a 
spreading bush-fire proved extraordinarily difficult for a police force 
that did not possess the required sophisticated training. When the 
fighting and the riots died down in November, 600 were dead and 
thousands injured, with several thousand more in jail. In the year that 
followed, an estimated 3,000 young blacks left for neighbouring 
Angola and Mozambique, to provide willing and motivated recruits 
for the growing guerrilla army marshalling just outside South African 
territory. 

In detailed defence studies undertaken in South Africa in 1975, it 
was realized that the country would have to go on a total war footing. 
As the Defence White Paper pointed out: ‘The collapse of support in 
neighbouring states will undoubtedly encourage the radical elements 
in revolutionary organizations inside and outside South Africa and 
incite them to greater efforts. They regard Angola and Mozambique as 
new allies and potential new operational bases for action against 
Rhodesia and the Republic.’ The danger to South Africa would come, 
not from a conventional military attack by the armies of the black 
African countries in the north, but rather from the guerrillas of the 
ANC who were already beginning to grow active in the bush and in 
urban areas, building up an extensive network of informers and 
supporters. 

In the first of what was to become a regular series of Defence 
Amendment Bills, on 28 January 1976 the South African Parliament 
agreed that troops could be made to serve anywhere in the world; 
previously they were only required to serve within the country’s 
borders. The Bill also said that the State President could decide 
whether any armed conflict outside South Africa posed a threat to its 
security and would need to be prevented or suppressed by the SADF. 
In addition, it provided that no proceedings, civil or military, could be 
taken following any act committed in good faith in preventing or 
suppressing terrorism in any operational area. In other words, for the 
first time the Defence Amendment Bill passed into law a legal 
provision to conduct hot pursuit across borders in the hunt for 
guerrillas. 

As Julius Nyerere admitted candidly in August 1977, ‘Not a single 
African country is really a military threat to South Africa. No 
combination of African states can really be a threat to South Africa.’ 
In terms of conventional warfare, he was undoubtedly quite correct. 
None of the neighbouring regimes has a very stable government and 
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their relatively small armies would be no match for the well-equipped 
and highly disciplined SADF. In addition, no black African country 
has ever been proved in battle, and the prospects of them uniting for a 
lengthy ground war against South Africa are remote. However, South 
Africans are well aware that a modern industrial society is particularly 
vulnerable to a wearing campaign by relatively small numbers of 
well-armed, politically motivated individuals. 

The Ministry of Defence’s own estimate was that only 20 per cent of 
the onslaught came from the military; the remaining 80 per cent was 
political and psychological. As a restricted SADF handbook issued to 
senior officers in 1976 pointed out, ‘The Guide to Psychological Action 
represents the application of a well co-ordinated combination of 
assistance designed to improve the living conditions of the population 
and raise its cultural level. It contributes to winning the hearts and 
minds of the population . . . making it more receptive to psychological 
action.’ But, as neighbouring Zimbabwe found out, a hearts-and- 
minds campaign, particularly in rural areas, depends to a large extent 
on who the people believe is going to win the fight. The Rhodesian 
army found that they were never able to win the village battle, that 
there was always a network of spies and safe houses for the roving 
guerrilla patrols to contact. The local people believed (and they were, 
of course, proved right) that the government had no prospect of 
winning the war. South Africa recognized that, while the military 
threat in a conventional sense might not be immediately serious, for 
the hearts-and-minds campaign to have any chance of success the 
military machine would have to become the most effective in Africa. 
That entailed not just a total modernization campaign but also a new 
approach to training and a new aggression in their anti-guerrilla 
activities. This was to involve all aspects of the country’s economy 
which was to be effectively placed on a permanent war footing. 

South Africa had several immediate requirements: defence spend- 
ing had to be increased; the necessary manufacturing expertise had to 
be acquired; the manpower for the armed forces had to be increased, 
and the army, navy and air force had to be supplied with the most 
modern and suitable equipment for fighting a counter-insurgency war. 

One of the first results of the new wind of change in South Africa’s 
defence posture was the visit of Vorster to Israel in April 1976. 
Officially, economic projects were discussed; however, behind the 
scenes, agreement was reached on future co-operation in arms sales, 
manufacture and distribution. This would enable Israel and South 
Africa, in the space of seven years, to become a prime force in the 
world arms trade ... all in defiance of international opinion and 
UN sanctions. This co-operation also went directly against public 
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statements made repeatedly by senior Israeli officials to the effect that 
they would comply with the UN arms embargo imposed in November 
1977. For example, in a note to Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim in 
December 1977, Israel said it would be ‘guided’ by the embargo 
resolution, and in April of the following year, the Israeli government 
announced it would ‘comply’ with the embargo. 

Although Israel had always been prepared to spend a huge 
proportion of its gross national product (a fairly constant 30 per cent in 
the past five years) on military spending, the big military budget is a 
relatively new phenomenon for South Africa. In 1976, South Africa’s 
defence expenditure was a mere $1,332 million; by 1983 this had risen 
to just under $2.99 billion (3.48 per cent of the GNP) and a proposal to 
raise $3.47 billion for the fiscal year 1983/84 has been passed by 
Parliament. In presenting the 1981 budget (which eventually resulted 
in an expenditure of $2.76 billion), Finance Minister Owen Horwood 
said that the allocation would make it ‘perfectly clear ... to our 
enemies that the government is in earnest with its commitment to the 
proper protection of our country’. 


The heart of the South African arms manufacturing effort is Armscor. 
In the words of its chairman, Commandant Piet Marais, the 
organization 


is part of and exists only to render a service to the SADF. The aim, 
of course, is to procure and manufacture arms at the lowest possible 
cost ... The Defence Force is responsible for determining new 
types of weapons that it requires to defend South Africa, and 
expansion of existing lines. After these have been defined, we come 
into the picture. Through a joint committee, they state their needs 
relative to the external threat, then we state our capabilities of 
meeting their needs within cost and time limits. 


Armscor was formed in 1968, and in ten years its turnover soared 
from £17.8 million to £543 million; it is expected to spend in excess of 
£600 million in 1983. It employs 25,000 people, mostly in the 
Johannesburg and Pretoria areas, and the business is channelled 
through a number of major subsidiaries. These are: 

*Atlas Aircraft Corporation, based at Kempton Park, Waterkloof and 
Ysterplat (aircraft design and manufacture). 

*Aloptro, Kempton Park (design and manufacture of electro-optical 
systems). 
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“Kentron, Pretoria (design and manufacture of guided missile 
systems). 

“Lyttleton Engineering Works, Verwerdburg (largest weapons manu- 
facturer, including artillery). 

*Musgraves, Bloemfontein (rifles). 

*Naschem, Braamfontein (explosives, propellants and ammunition). 
*Pretoria Metal Pressing, Pretoria (ammunition). 

*Somchem, Somerset West (explosives). 

*Swartklip Products, Cape Town (chemical research). 

*Sandock Austral, Cape Town, Boksburg and Durban (Panhard 
armoured cars, Ratel armoured personnel carriers, naval shipyard). 

There are an additional 900 companies involved in defence work, 
nearly all of them in private hands. A total of some 32,000 workers 
(11.5 per cent of the workforce) are employed in the defence 
industries. The equivalent figure for the United States, the world’s 
biggest arms supplier, is 10 per cent. 

Ultimately, of course, the intention is for South Africa to become 
entirely self-sufficient. Although it has not yet totally achieved that 
aim, considerable advances have been made, particularly in the field 
of heavy engineering. Little of the country’s arms manufacturing has 
been innovative, but like the Israelis, South Africa appears to be very 
efficient at adapting existing designs for its own use, and is also able to 
set up sophisticated production lines in a relatively short space of time. 

Ten years ago, South Africa produced a mere 10 per cent of its 
armaments requirements, but that figure has now climbed to 90 per 
cent. According to a military White Paper published in April 1982, 
South Africa is now self-sufficient in artillery, guns and rockets, 
armoured and other operational vehicles, as well as arms, ammunition 
and land mines. According to Marais, there is now surplus production 
in some areas and South Africa is launching a major export drive, 
aiming at annual sales of R100~150 million to Third World countries. 


The major push towards an independent Jsraeli weapons and 
aerospace industry came with the French arms embargo in 1967 and 
1968. When the French government halted the delivery of fifty 
Mirage-Vs in 1967, Israel decided to proceed with the development of 
the Kfir combat aircraft. The Reshef fast-attack craft was built in 
Israeli yards after five finished boats were prevented from leaving the 
Cherbourg shipyards (they were eventually illegally smuggled to 
Israel), and the decision to build the Merkhava main battle-tank came 
when the British cancelled an almost completed deal for the supply of 
Chieftain tanks. 
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The Israeli Aircraft Industries (IAI), the nation’s largest defence 
company with over 20,000 employees and a production capacity for all 
areas of the armed forces, is organized into five intersupportive 
divisions: engineering, aircraft manufacturing, electronics, combined 
technologies and Bedek Aviation. The two other major companies 
dealing with defence are IMI which produces the Merkhava tank, and 
Tadiran which specializes in electronics. 

The building up of the Israeli electronics industry came about only 
in the 1960s when the armed forces listed their requirements for 
weaponry and systems that could not be obtained abroad. Because the 
West had no tactical answer to the Soviet Styx missiles which were in 
use with some Arab navies, the anti-ship Gabriel missile wás 
developed. Another example is the Israeli EL/M 2001B aircraft radar, 
which resulted when the French Cyrano system proved inadequate. 

Michael Schor, managing director of IMI, has pointed out that his 
organization produces 450 items through eighty major programmes, 
and that about 60 per cent of production is home-grown: ‘We are 
unconditionally compelled to keep our superiority over the enemy 
who has been supplied by a superpower with the most modern 
equipment.’ Schor attributes the success of IMI to three main factors: 


[The first is] the very close collaboration between industry and the 
military. We [also] have less bureaucracy than other countries in 
that respect. A third factor is our practice of developing projects 
using engineers with extensive production experience who guide an 
entire project through all the development phases to production. 
And so, right from the start, the product is designed in terms of ease 
of production, and there is no real break in continuity between 
development, preparation of prototypes and series production. 


For Israel, the main thrust of their weapons development has been 
aimed at maintaining a qualitative edge over their potential enemies. 
The government officially lists Syria, Jordan, Iraq, the Lebanon and 
Saudi Arabia as ‘confrontation states’, or potential aggressors. These 
have a combined population of 39.79 million as against Israel’s 4 
million, and a combined GNP of $145 billion against Israel’s $23 
billion. The combined armies facing Israel approach 700,000 while 
Israel has a regular army of 172,000, augmented by reservists who can 
be in the front line within seventy-two hours, bringing total strength up 
to 400,000. Similar figures reflect a substantial equipment imbalance, 
with Arab aircraft totalling 1,334 against Israel’s 602; 8,450 tanks 
against 3,500; and 5,430 artillery pieces against 1,688. 

On paper then, Israel would be in serious trouble if war broke out. 
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However, there are several factors which have so far given it a 
considerable advantage in any conflict. The Israelis consider them- 
selves to be fighting for survival. Troops put up much stiffer resistance 
when defending their homeland than when they are on foreign sorties. 
In addition, the Israelis have always managed to maintain a highly 
effective technological and training edge over the Arabs. Although 
outnumbered, they have reduced the downtime for all moving 
equipment, particularly aircraft. During the 1973 war, it took the 
Arabs six hours to change the engine on a fighter, but the Israelis only 
three hours; their tank breakdowns were cut by 25 per cent, and the 
actual time while broken down on the battlefield was reduced by the 
effective use of mobile repair teams. 

However, personnel is extremely expensive to train and, as one 
senior Israeli intelligence officer pointed out: ‘If it takes six hours to 
change an engine on a Mirage fighter, we can reduce that to three. But 
the engine on the F16 only takes six-and-a-half minutes to change — 
and even if we cut that by half, it is not going to make any real 
difference to the course of battle.’ Thus, Israeli defence officials are 
convinced that they have already lost the battle, in terms of personnel 
and efficiency advantage. What remains is equipment that simply does 
the job better. As a result, Israel devotes a very large percentage of its 
budget to research and development in an attempt to produce 
equipment that will not be available to its potential enemies. 

To a large extent, she has succeeded in that aim. The US and Soviet 
governments were astounded at the performance of the Israeli fighting 
machine in the Lebanon in 1982. While the PLO was not a 
conventional opposition, the Syrian armed forces had been very well 
equipped by some of the best that the Soviet Union had to offer. In the 
event, it was no real contest and, to the astonishment of the 
superpowers, Israel was shown to be employing equipment that in 
many cases (tanks, fighters, electronic warfare) was far superior to 
anything they had in their own armouries. 


While the Israelis have fairly regular reminders of their vulnerability, 
the situation in South Africa is rather different. Certainly there is a 
running sore in Namibia, but that does not threaten the destruction of 
the country. The ANC occasionally manages to plant a few bombs but, 
so far, these have been aimed at ‘hard’ targets such as police stations, 
power stations and government buildings; there have been only very 
infrequent attacks on ‘soft’ targets such as farms, private houses or 
schools. Security problems have been confined and there is still no 
feeling among the local population that the country could collapse 
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tomorrow. Inevitably, changes will occur, but a highly effective 
security arm has ensured that the people believe that these will be at 
some unspecified period in the future. 

This belief has led to some serious problems for the armed forces 
and the intelligence service. Without the need for a greater sense of 
urgency that the generals and the politicians believe exists, it has 
proved difficult to convince people that the funding for a bigger and 
better defence force is necessary. It has also become difficult to attract 
personnel into the armed services. According to the International 
Institute for Strategic Studies (IISS), in 1975/76 the total strength of 
the South African armed forces was only 50,500 — with 35,400 of those 
being conscripts whose battle qualities are always questionable. The 
country’s thousands of miles of border — with only a hard core of 
14,600 troops trained in conventional warfare to protect it — began to 
look very vulnerable to the country’s defence chiefs. The problem was 
exacerbated by the steady drain of highly trained officers into the 
better-paid private sector. As the 1975 Defence White Paper pointed 
out: “The officers’ strength is moving towards a potential danger 
point.’ In other areas, too, trained personnel were leaving the armed 
forces, and there was a net loss in manpower over the year. 

The manpower shortage was given added importance by the 
problem of Angola. By 1975, South Africa had already embarked on 
several cross-border expeditions including the ill-fated CIA-backed 
invasion that ended in such a humiliating defeat. However, the South 
Africans discovered that their fighting methods were not only 
outdated, but they were also suffering an unacceptably high casualty 
rate. As in Israel, the ruling class in South Africa — the whites — is very 
small, and for every soldier killed at the front, there are generally 
several dozen grieving relatives back home, all of whom are in a 
position to bring pressure and influence to bear on their political 
leaders. 

The South Africans recognized that they faced a long defensive 
operation that may last up to thirty years; to have any chance of 
succeeding, the armed forces hdd to be strengthened, fighting tactics 
improved and border security tightened. In all three fields, the advice 
and experience of the Israelis was to prove essential. Following 
Vorster’s visit in April 1976, military relations between the two 
countries were put on a much firmer and more regular footing. Where 
there had previously been frequent informal exchanges of information 
and technology, there were now formal agreements; where Israeli 
servicemen might have gone on lecture tours to South Africa, 
specialists were now formally seconded for service there. 

In May 1976, Marcia Friedman, an opposition member of South 
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Africa’s Parliament, suggested that ‘hundreds’ of Israeli troops were 
attached to South African army units as instructors. This was denied 
by the Israeli defence ministry: “There are no IDF personnel in South 
Africa.’ In fact, Friedman was correct. Senior army officers in Israel 
have confirmed that IDF personnel have been seconded to all 
branches of the South African armed forces, and according to senior 
sources in the Israeli defence establishment, there are currently some 
300 active Israeli servicemen and women on secondment in South 
Africa. These include army, navy and air force personnel who help 
train the South Africans, border security experts who advise on 
improvements to restrict guerrilla activity, counter-intelligence experts 
who have information relating to guerrilla activity worldwide and help 
in training South Africans, and defence scientists who co-operate on 
the development of new weapons systems. In addition, there are 
several hundred South Africans in Israel at any one time, being trained 
in weapons systems, battle strategy and counter-insurgency warfare. 
As both countries are particularly discreet on all matters relating to 
defence, it has always been difficult to obtain exact figures, but 
certainly the direct relationship (aside from general trade co- 
operation) is far greater than anyone had previously suspected. 

With the South Africans promising a greatly enlarged budget, the 
Israelis, with their considerable experience of manpower problems 
and guerrilla warfare, argued that the regular and conscripted 
branches of the armed services would have to be expanded greatly. 
Perhaps more importantly, the Israelis pointed out that, if the 
apartheid government was to survive, colour discrimination in the 
armed forces would have to be abolished. There are only about one 
million white South African males between the ages of eighteen and 
forty-five; the maintenance of an enlarged standing army comprising 
whites only would be an impossible drain on the country’s resources, 
emasculating industry and the business community, even if enough 
recruits could be persuaded to join — which was very doubtful. 

It was General Magnus Malan, then head of the armed forces and 
now Defence Minister, who most strongly supported the Israeli line. 
Malan has always taken the view that South Africa faces a two- 
pronged assault, one from Communist-backed troops based in 
neighbouring countries and the other from guerrillas, again 
Communist-backed, operating inside the country. He devised the 
phrase ‘total war’ which was and is his estimation of South Africa’s 
position, and in 1977, he called for a ‘total national strategy’ to face the 
security threat. 

Both Malan and his senior advisers realized that the key to victory in 
an unconventional war lay not with military might but in persuasive 
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psychology. While the senior army men were in no doubt that a tough 
foreign relations policy was essential, they advocated a much more 
moderate policy at home. The experience in Rhodesia had taught 
them that without the support of the vast majority of the blacks, there 
would be no chance of a white-dominated security force winning a 
hearts-and-minds campaign. To that end, Malan began slowly to 
introduce reforms into the armed forces that are opposed to the spirit 
and letter of the apartheid laws. 

A major recruiting drive was launched among blacks and coloureds, 
with the result that there are now substantial numbers in the army and 
in the police force which is responsible for most counter-terrorist 
activity within South Africa. In the army, out of a total of 67,400 
personnel, there are 10,000 whites, 5,400 black and coloured regulars, 
2,000 women (black and white) and over 50,000 conscripts. In the 
police, out of a total of 35,000, 19,500 are white and 16,000 non-white. 

This radical development in a government that still believes in 
apartheid is not mere tokenism. There are now black officers in both 
the army and the police, and it is a quite common sight to see black 
policemen with submachine-guns patrolling white residential areas in 
Johannesburg or Cape Town. In the navy, which is perhaps the most 
integrated of the three services, coloureds and Indians account for 
more than 80 per cent of its complement of 5,000. Non-white officers 
are often in charge of lower white ranks and, in defiance of some of the 
basic tenets of apartheid, blacks and whites bunk and eat together, as 
well as draw the same pay. One senior naval officer has been quoted as 
saying: ‘There is no room for apartheid on ships. We break the race 
laws of this country every day, but we don’t make a big noise about it, 
to avoid embarrassing the Prime Minister.’ 

In the army, the same pattern emerges although, because of its 
vastly greater size, there has been room to establish black regiments as 
part of a policy of actively encouraging blacks to defend themselves 
against guerrilla activity. The eventual intention of the army and 
government policy is to extend the self-help thesis into the homelands 
where independent defence forces are being trained and equipped by 
the South African government. As the white South Africans withdraw 
into a central enclave, so the black homelands will rise up to act as the 
first redoubt against either a conventional ground attack or guerrilla 
infiltration. 

It is an interesting — if risky — policy that, so far, while guerrilla 
activity is relatively light, has proved quite successful. It is uncertain 
how much the South African government can depend on the loyalty of 
the homeland troops if or when the fighting gets tough. If the 
homeland government, at some time in the future, feels that South 
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Africa is losing or if the war against the ANC escalates into a full-scale 
confrontation between South Africa and its black neighbours, the 
white government may well find itself facing its own well-trained and 
equipped black homeland troops. If the experience in Namibia is 
anything to go by, the black troops are formidable fighters and far 
more battle-hardened than the soldiers of the large but poorly trained 
armies of Angola, Mozambique, Zimbabwe and Botswana. However, 
whatever the longer-term risk, the government has determined that an 
integrated armed force represents the only realistic hope for survival 
against the ‘total onslaught’ which they are convinced is bound to 
escalate over the next few years. 

For some blacks, this policy of integration is totally unacceptable as 
they are being asked to fight for a country in which they have no 
political rights and are forced to accept a role as second-class citizens. 
As Zulu chief Gatsha Buthelezi has said: ‘While blacks do not enjoy 
citizenship or share political power, we will not urge [them] . . . to 
participate in the military defence of the apartheid regime.’ 

Under present South African policy, blacks will eventually lose their 
South African citizenship once their homelands are truly established. 
As Chief Buthelezi has pointed out, that will make blacks even more 
reluctant to co-operate with the South African government: “They 
expect us to be “patriotic” foreigners. We are called on to offer our 
lives in defence of the borders of our country in which we will now be 
foreigners . . . I have never seen such insensitivity in my whole life.’ 

So far, the black leaders have failed to influence very large numbers 
of their followers, and recruitment has been steady enough to see the 
raising of seven non-white battalions in Namibia; several others are 
planned, with recruitment aimed at those who live in, and have 
extensive knowledge of, the border areas. The white soldiers fighting 
in Namibia and Angola have been particularly impressed with the 
performance of a battalion formed entirely from Bushmen, who have 
proved formidable trackers and very skilful fighters. As Rhodesia 
discovered, the guerrillas were often more frightened of the black 
soldiers fighting in Ian Smith’s army — they were far more ruthless and 
naturally had unrivalled knowledge of guerrilla strategy — than they 
were of the white soldiers. Indeed, right up to the fall of the Smith 
government, Rhodesia had no trouble in recruiting blacks even for the 
élite undercover Selous Scouts or the Special Branch. But it is also true 
that, throughout the guerrilla war in Rhodesia, the insurgents had 
excellent political and military intelligence, much of it leaked by blacks 
who were ostensibly fighting for the Smith government. 

Although recruitment has improved, the estimates of future 
guerrilla activity are so gloomy that, in mid-1982, Defence Minister 
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Malan announced that the government planned to double its armed 
forces by altering the conscription laws. However, plans to include 
coloureds and Indians in the conscription net were dropped after both 
the liberal and the right-wing opposition voiced strong objections. At 
present, all white South African men must serve two years in the 
armed forces and one month a year in active-duty reserve for the 
following eight years. Under the new scheme, military obligations will 
be increased from 240 days spread over two years to a full two years 
less ten days. After this, all white males will be transferred to the 
active reserve for at least twelve years; they will then serve in 
commando units until they are sixty and then be kept on the national 
reserve until aged sixty-five. It is estimated that the new rules will 
affect some 800,000 men and will give South Africa a total mobilized 
armed force in excess of that of the combined African states south of 
the Sahara. 

The expansion of the army has gone ahead remarkably smoothly 
and has resulted in the formation of a formidable fighting force. 
According to the HSS, the total armed forces strength is now 81,400, 
up from 50,000 in 1976. In addition, the commandos (equivalent to the 
British Territorials or the US National Guard) have been increased 
from 75,000 to 90,000. The South Africans claim a total mobilized 
strength of 404,500 which could be used to repel a conventional armed 
attack from one of its neighbouring countries. (However, for general 
security, the government depends entirely on the regular armed forces 
and, more particularly, on the South African Police. The armed forces 
deal with border security and hot-pursuit operations into Mozambique 
and Angola, while the South African Police both mastermind 
intelligence gathering and operate against guerrillas within the 
country’s borders.) 

Although regular serving soldiers can be subjected to rigid army 
discipline to some extent, the same does not apply to the conscripts 
who now number 53,100, compared with 35,400 in 1976. Should the 
present trend continue, more and more white conscripts will face the 
prospect of being commanded by a black or coloured officer. 

Of course, while this pragmatically liberal approach may have gone 
a long way towards solving the armed forces’ problems with 
recruitment, it has begun to attack the very foundations of apartheid. 
With such a large army of men — both black and white — living 
together, drawing the same pay and in some cases dying together, the 
concept of racial segregation is difficult to sustain. It is ironic indeed 
that the attempts to prevent the activities of guerrillas by the army is 
bringing about exactly the changes that the ANC are fighting for — 
albeit as a by-product of an increasingly violent war. 
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The pressure for change introduced by General Malan while he was 
operating as head of the armed forces has also led to what some in 
South Africa have described as an effective military coup. 

South Africa’s Prime Minister Botha has long been an admirer of 
Malan who had served under Botha while the latter was Defence 
Minister in the Vorster government. Like Botha, Malan is a hard-liner 
in foreign relations but tends to be more pragmatic in internal politics. 
Certainly under the Botha government, the more extreme examples of 
apartheid have been modified, at least for public consumption. 
Malan’s success at integrating the army and beefing up its fighting 
strength are the cornerstones of Botha’s government, as without a 
strong military machine, the guerrilla bush-fire would quickly grow 
into an urban conflagration. With the escalation in guerrilla activity, 
the political machine has inevitably been brought into such close 
contact with the military that it is difficult to distinguish which is the 
tail and which the dog. In early 1980, Botha acknowledged the 
pre-eminent role that the military now plays in South Africa’s affairs, 
by bringing Malan and his top aides into the highest levels of 
government policy-making. 

Central to the revised structure are the State Security Committee 
and the Prime Minister’s Office. The State Security Committee brings 
together the heads of the SADF, the police and the national 
intelligence service, along with the secretaries for foreign affairs and 
justice and their respective ministers, all under Botha’s chairmanship. 
Although in theory the Committee is responsible to the Cabinet and its 
decisions have to be officially endorsed by it, there are recent instances 
of the Cabinet over-ruling a Committee proposal. In effect, the 
military and law-enforcement leaders, their ministers and the Prime 
Minister operate an inner cabinet that runs the government of South 
Africa. 

Of course, this does have very tangible benefits. South Africa now 
has a clear and coherent voice within the country and in world forums. 
Decision-making in a rapidly changing situation of crisis is also 
considerably streamlined. However, critics argue that, because of its 
very close co-operation with the military, the Botha government is 
drifting towards becoming a totalitarian state. The criticism is realistic. 
As guerrilla activity and general restlessness among blacks continue to 
escalate, so must the Malan philosophy of ‘total war’ become the basic 
philosophy for South Africa’s maintenance of the status quo. As 
Malan explains that philosophy, ‘It means the formulation of national 
objectives in which all the community’s resources are mustered and 
managed on a co-ordinated level to ensure survival. Every activity of 
the state must be seen and understood as a function of total war.’ 
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While Malan and his defence chiefs will do what they can to 
influence the government to bring about a more liberal interpretation 
of apartheid within South Africa and thus blunt much of the 
propaganda appeal of the ANC, they will use every technique and 
stratagem in their armoury to minimize the military effectiveness of 
the guerrilla forces. In 1982, South Africa claimed to have killed 1,268 
guerrillas, while losing only 77 of its own soldiers, and because of their 
tighter border security, thus far there has been very little ANC action 
in urban areas, and most guerrillas infiltrating from their bases over 
the northern borders have been captured within a few miles of 
entering South African territory. 

However, there have been a few notable successes by the ANC, 
which managed to penetrate not only the tight border security screen 
but also the net placed around sensitive government installations. 
Although these attacks represent considerable propaganda coups, 
they achieve little in the way of significant damage. In fact, in its near 
seventy-year struggle against South Africa, neither the ANC nor its 
sister organization, the Pan-African Congress, (PAC) has managed to 
make a significant impact through guerrilla action. 


Much of the efficiency of the South African security services must be 
placed at the door of Israel, for both army experts and specialists in 
counter-intelligence operations and interrogation from the Mossad 
have been based in South Africa in a permanent advisory capacity 
since 1976. Links between the Mossad and South Africa have always 
been very strong. A secret CIA analysis of Israel’s foreign intelligence 
and security services, prepared in March 1979 and captured by Iranian 
students at the US embassy in Tehran, said, in part: 


Israeli liaison in Africa has varied considerably from country to 
country, depending on the exigencies of the situation. Israeli 
intelligence activities in Africa have usually been carried out under 
the cover of military and police training, arms sales to national 
military forces and aid and development programs. The Arab 
nations, in conjunction with the Organization of African Unity, 
have brought great pressure to bear on most African nations to 
break all formal ties with Israel. Despite the break in diplomatic 
relations between Israel and many African nations, the Israelis still 
maintain good intelligence liaison with the Kenyan service. In 
central Africa the Israelis are still active in Zaire. In west Africa, the 


Israelis trained the Liberian Security Service and police. They also _ 


helped establish the Ghanaian Military Intelligence Service. In 
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southern Africa, the Israelis have a relationship with South African 
intelligence and security services. 


For South Africa, such a relationship has obvious value. With the 
Mossad spanning the African political spectrum and wielding consider- 
able covert influence as well as gathering excellent intelligence, the 
Israelis are a valuable ally. Their intelligence service has a high 
reputation which has been frequently used for long-term political 
gains, and at various times, the Mossad has co-operated with all the 
Western agencies as well as with Iran. Such unlikely partnerships have 
often paid considerable dividends. For example, during the Shah’s 
reign, Israel maintained a full diplomatic staff in Tehran although 
without full embassy status. After the fall of the Shah, enough contacts 
had been made among the Khomeini regime to enable a mutually 
beneficial relationship to survive, and since the accession of the 
Ayatollah Khomeini, Israel has supplied the Iranian regime with arms 
in exchange for both cash and oil. 

A similar trading agreement exists with South Africa. Israel and 
South Africa, as part of their expanding relationship, in 1976 agreed 
on a pooling of intelligence information. For South Africa, this meant 
access to Israel’s unrivalled sources in the United States and Africa, 
while Israel had access to South Africa’s monitoring operation at 
Silvermine. Silvermine is one of the world’s most advanced com- 
munications centres, situated near Simonstown and established with 
technology supplied by the United States, Italy, West Germany and 
France, and its electronic surveillance system monitors the movements 
of all ships and aircraft within a huge area extending from west Africa 
to the South Pole and from South America to the Mozambique 
Channel. 

Perhaps more important is the pooling of terrorism intelligence. 
When the Israelis pushed north into the Lebanon in June 1982, the 
initial thrust came as a complete surprise to the PLO. This had an 
immediate twofold impact: Israeli armed forces captured the cities of 
Tyre and Sidon with minimal loss of life and discovered a hoard of 
PLO documents. According to a very senior source in the Mossad, 
their haul was an unprecedented intelligence coup. The captured 
documents will take at least ten years to analyse and collate, but a 
preliminary search of the papers has revealed to the Israelis the degree 
of international co-operation that exists between different intelligence 
services of the PLO and other groups and the help that the PLO has 
given others, including the ANC. Also included in the haul were 
details of training, funding, equipment, safe houses and agents around 
the world. South Africa was an early recipient of all the information 
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relating to terrorist activity that the Israelis had managed to sift out of 
the mass of captured information. 

In Israel, there is a harmonious relationship between military 
intelligence and the other branches of the information-gathering 
network. Most Israeli intelligence and security personnel, especially 
on the policy and co-ordination level, realize that their very existence 
depends on an efficient intelligence community. In addition, most 
serving intelligence officers have been battle-hardened and have 
known one another for a long time, in both peace and war. This has so 
far not been the case in South Africa, and it is interesting that Botha 
has recently reorganized his intelligence network along Israeli lines to 
improve efficiency and cut inter-departmental rivalry. 

In 1969, the CIA, then headed by James Angleton, helped South 
Africa set up the infamous Bureau of State Security (BOSS) under 
General Hendrik Van Den Bergh. In theory, BOSS was supposed to 
work alongside the security police who, until the early 1960s, had been 
almost entirely responsible for intelligence work aimed at countering 
the rising threat of black militancy. BOSS’s initial successes in the 
early 1970s, achieved by heavy infiltration of the guerrilla movements 
followed by a wave of arrests, expulsions and imprisonments, forced 
the ANC, PAC and lesser groups to go underground or out of 
existence altogether. The success helped raise Van Den Bergh’s 
prestige and power, particularly as he was a close confidant of the then 
Prime Minister, John Vorster. BOSS became so confident of its own 
immunity from interference that it enlarged its area of operations to 
include all aspects of state security — which was interpreted to involve 
members of the parliamentary opposition, the churches, the media 
and anyone else who might conceivably hold views that differed from 
those of Van Den Bergh or Vorster. In addition, much of the credit for 
South Africa’s détente policy of the late 1960s must go to BOSS. 
Covert contacts made by their agents (with introductions furnished by 
the Mossad) resulted in dialogues between South Africa and Zambia, 
Liberia, the Ivory Coast, Ghana, the Malagasy Republic, Uganda, 
Malawi and the Central African Republic. 

The intransigence of the South African government combined with 
the black South Africans’ demand for ‘one man, one vote’ led to the 
collapse of détente, and BOSS’s star began to sink. The failure to 
predict or counter the Soweto uprising, the disaster of the Muldergate 
scandal (see Chapter 7) and, above all, the change of prime minister 
that resulted, provided an opportunity for change. The new Prime 
Minister, P. W. Botha, had an intense dislike of the extremist policies 
carried out by BOSS under Vorster, which he viewed as counter- 
productive, and he lost no time in curbing the organization’s power: 
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Van Den Bergh was fired and the intelligence agency renamed, first as 
the Directorate of National Security, and then (as now) the National 
Intelligence Service (NIS). A purge, similar to that carried out in the 
CIA under President Carter, followed. Many of the old guard 
departed with their leader and a new, younger element was brought in 
under the leadership of thirty-one-year-old Dr Neil Barnard. 

Although the NIS remains largely responsible for external intelli- 
gence operations, it has nothing like the independence that BOSS had. 
Liaison is much closer with both the military and the police, with the 
SADF press officer handling all inquiries relating to intelligence. In 
addition, Dr Barnard now has to report to the State Security 
Committee. 

The net result of all the changes has been to curb some of the wilder 
actions of South African intelligence and, at the same time, to improve 
its efficiency. It is hoped, for example, that there will be no repetition 
of Muldergate, which would not have been sanctioned under the 
Botha regime — but spying on ANC activities in Britain or the United 
States by NIS agents remains perfectly permissible. 

Relations between the South Africans and Western government 
agencies are still very intimate. Senior military officials from the South 
African armed forces are now able to visit the United States officially 
and do so regularly, while co-operation between the intelligence 
services of the West and of South Africa remains remarkably close. 
There is a regular exchange of information, with the South Africans 
supplying the West with details of shipping movements, terrorist 
activity both in Africa and abroad and with hard intelligence from the 
Soviet Union where, perhaps surprisingly, South Africa has extremely 
good sources to rival the more conventional operations of the United 
States and Britain. Both the CIA and Britain’s MIS regularly carry out 
informal vetting of local residents at the request of the South African 
police or for the NIS. Such information exchanges might surprise some 
members of Western governments, but there remain strong factions in 
every intelligence service and all the armed forces of the West which 
believe that a strongly pro-West, white-ruled South Africa is essential 
to halt the advance of Communism in Africa and to secure the free 
flow of oil around the Cape of Good Hope. 


While the activities of BOSS (and subsequently of the NIS) have 
contributed substantially to the counter-terrorist successes of the 
South African government, the guerrilla groups have had their 
successes, too. In particular, there has been a steady flow of guerrilla 
recruits crossing the border into Botswana, Mozambique and Angola 
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and small numbers of trained and armed guerrillas do manage to evade 
the security forces and infiltrate South Africa. 

For both blacks and whites in South Africa, the rise of the ANC or, 
more particularly, the ascendancy of black power is now viewed as 
almost inevitable. It is difficult to find anyone, either black or white, 
who does not accept that some form of radical transformation will 
come within a few years. The difference comes over the definition of 
‘few’. For some black rule will occur within the next five years, while 
the more cautious will talk of a slow change over the next twenty-five. 
The latter seems more likely. 

The increase in support for the ANC has placed the government in a 
difficult position, for it must be seen by both black and white to be 
firmly in control and yet change must occur at a fast enough pace to 
convince the majority of blacks that their interests are best served by 
following the white establishment line. So far, this does appear to be 
working, and although there have been more visible signs of support 
for the ANC inside the country (public demonstrations, clandestine 
newspaper distribution, poster displays), there is little evidence of any 
sign of a popular revolution. 

Such apathy is very frustrating for the ANC hierarchy and is very 
difficult to counter. In the Rhodesian war, the guerrillas won many 
willing volunteers but also overcame the lack of interest shown by the 
rural population by a ruthless programme of intimidation, indoctrina- 
tion and kidnapping of potential recruits. In the end, this proved 
remarkably successful, particularly after the whites, who saw the end 
of white rule as a foregone conclusion, began to leave their farms. But 
there is no sign yet that the ANC are going to embark on a similar 
recruiting campaign among the blacks. What is much more likely is an 
intensified campaign of sabotage within South Africa. Indeed, at the 
end of 1982, ANC leaders based in Mozambique predicted an increase 
in the level of violence in the coming year. This prediction has been 
realized and 1983 saw a serious increase in violent actions. Also, for 
the first time the ANC appear to have decided to hit ‘soft’ civilian 
targets which, for example, resulted in explosions in Pretoria and 
Bloemfontein. Certainly this violence will continue to escalate over 
the next few years, and the low level of overt support that now exists 
for the ANC will increase, as will the numbers of young recruits 
flowing across the borders to the training camps. To meet the threat, 
and to pre-empt cross-border strikes by guerrillas into the highly 
vulnerable urban areas, the security forces will take the fight to the 
ANC bases in neighbouring countries. 

From the beginning of the bush war in Namibia, Israeli counter- 
terrorist experts have been training the SADF and the South African 
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police. In a two-way exchange, Israeli experts have visited border 
areas and passed on the benefit of their experience with the PLO in 
Israel. In addition, several hundred of the more senior members of the 
South African police have been to Israel to make a detailed study of 
the law-enforcement techniques there. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, that South Africa has adopted many of Israel’s tactics in 
countering the guerrilla threat. 

The South Africans have learned two important lessons from their 
Israeli tutors in counter-insurgency warfare: the gathering of good 
intelligence from within gues movements, and taking the initiative 


i ‘territory. With twenty ae ‘of warning, and viewing the current 

4 

| escalation of the fighting as inevitable, the security services have had 
plenty of time to infiltrate the ANC up to a high level. While this has 

i given the South Africans access to ANC long-term strategy, they have 

i not been as successful in countering the small guerrilla gangs that 

q infiltrate from their cross-border havens. 

In the early years of the guerrilla war with the PLO, the Israelis 
decided that interception was not enough and that the fight had to be 
f taken into the enemy’s camp. This resulted in extensive commando 
if operations, particularly in the Lebanon, aimed at both pre-empting 
PLO strikes and retaliating for guerrilla activity inside the Lebanon. 
These did not act as a complete deterrent, but the Israeli invasion of 
the Lebanon in 1982 seriously put the PLO back as a military force for 
the present. There remained the problem of isolated acts of terrorism, 
particularly those outside the borders of Israel. 

The ascendancy of PLO chairman Yasser Arafat and his decision to 
pursue a diplomatic rather than a military solution to the problem of 
fi establishing a Palestinian state led to a notable decline in international 
i terrorist incidents. Despite Israeli propaganda to the contrary, there is 
i no doubt that Arafat was a very moderating influence on a movement 
| that has always been wracked with dissension. However, the ruthless 
| way in which the Israelis dealt with the PLO military arm has 

weakened Arafat’s hold over the more militant groups that fall under 
i the PLO umbrella, and both Israelis and Palestinians expect a serious 
| escalation in international terrorism over the next few years. 
|| Somewhat surprisingly, the ANC has not yet engaged in any 
! 
f 
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international terrorism, apparently preferring to concentrate exclu- 
sively on targets within South Africa. This soft approach to terrorism is 
causing increasing dissatisfaction within the guerrilla movement, 
especially now that many of the young blacks who joined the ANC 
after Soweto have completed their training and have risen to positions 
of some authority within the ANC. 
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It is in the area of training that the Israelis have been able to help the 
South Africans monitor the ANC. According to Israeli intelligence, 
several hundred ANC members have been trained by the PLO either 
in the Lebanon or at training camps in South Yemen. The Mossad has 
managed to infiltrate the camps to an astonishing degree and has 
unfailingly passed back relevant data to the South African authorities, 
giving the latter early warning of changes in strategy and tactics as well 
as detailed lists of recruits, their specialities, units and even their 
performance on the training courses. South African sources indicate 
that such Israeli information on the ANC will severely hamper any 
planned action of the guerrilla group for at least eighteen months while 
they attempt to reorganize to counter the threat posed by the Israeli 
intelligence. This may well have pre-empted any pressure from the 
more militant ANC members to take the war abroad. 

South Africa owes much to Israel for its successes against the ANC. 
It is a (to them) fortunate coincidence that both countries have a very 
similar experience of guerrilla warfare. Israel, with its early back- 
ground of the fight against the British in Palestine followed by its 
long-running conflict with the PLO, probably has more knowledge 
than any other nation in the art of counter-insurgency warfare. 


Although any murder of a Jew by a Palestinian in Israel is considered a 
barbarous act and is usually punished savagely, it is the threat posed by 
subversion that is considered more worrying. The political assessment 
Suggests that, as long as the Arab population under Israeli control 
remains quiescent, guerrilla attacks by the PLO and their satellites will 
continue to be annoying, often tragic, but no serious threat to the body 


‘politic. However, should the Palestinian population begin to mobilize 


en masse, then the situation would be very different. There are over 
one million Arabs living on the occupied West Bank; even a small 
percentage of them organized into an armed. civil-disobedience 
campaign would offer a very serious threat to stability in Israel. 

A secret study made by the US State Department in late 1982 
suggested that there would be no real settlement of the Palestinian 
problem, or the prospect of the Palestinians being given a state, in the 
foreseeable future. Instead, the specialists looking at the problem 
surmised that as the next generation of young Palestinians who have 
been educated under the Israeli administration reach adulthood, they 
will realize that they will never gain the wealth, stature and freedom of 
Israeli citizens, and so they will become more vociferous and more 
united. At the same time the only serious voice of the Palestinians, the 
PLO, will be reduced in power and influence. The theory then runs 
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that a situation will arise similar to that of Algeria during its civil war 
which culminated in independence from the French in 1961. Of 
course, both the US government and others elsewhere in the world 
maintain that a peaceful settlement of the Palestinian question is 
possible, but the pessimists suggest that nothing short of a bloody civil 
war will persuade the Israelis to hand over any part of the state to the 
Arabs. 

Such vulnerability to internal subversion has led the Israelis to 
develop what is perhaps the most sophisticated border surveillance 
system existing anywhere in the world. As Amiram Nir of the Centre 
for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University has pointed out: 


A category of special measures has been designed to facilitate the 
prevention of infiltration by small forces intent on carrying out acts 
of terror or limited military actions. This is ‘blind’ prevention in 
which the preventive means passively ‘await’ the intruder and are 
operated at the point of infiltration without pre-identifying him. 

These measures include: anti-personnel minefields scattered 
along the border; varying configurations of barbed-wire fencing 
congruent with the minefields; night ambushes (aided by special 
night-vision equipment) laid at locations where infiltration is made 
possible and even probable by the lie of the land and the enemy’s 
tactical logic; and motorized recce units patrolling all border sectors 
day and night. 


In addition, Israel has installed an electronic fence along the whole 
length of its border. While this does not prevent infiltration, a guerrilla 
has to cut — or at least touch — the fence to get through the border, and 
electronic circuits within the fence relay the information to nearby 
army posts which can swiftly mount an interception. To complement 
the fixed ordnance, mobile patrols allied with regular border posts 
manned with anti-personnel radar and night sights cover the whole 
length of the border. These posts and patrols both act as an immediate 
deterrent and provide a very swift reaction to any discovered 
penetration. In recent years, it has become extraordinarily difficult for 
Palestinian guerrillas to cross the Israel/Lebanon border and greater 
efforts have been made to approach by sea. As a result of their border 
protection measures (in some ways similar to those in place along the 
Berlin Wall), Israeli defence strategists feel they have managed to 
undermine severely the military threat of the PLO. 

South Africa’s problems are very similar to those of Israel. There is 
the threat of considerable cross-border infiltration from Angola and 
Botswana in the north, Zimbabwe in the north-east and Mozambique 
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in the north-east and east. All, at one time or another, have acted as 
hosts to anti-South African guerrillas, but at the moment, Angola and 
Mozambique alone provide all the infrastructure, including bases, 
supply routes and training facilities, that is essential for a growing 
army. Zimbabwe does offer some help to the ANC, but so far this has 
been kept at a very low level, while Botswana tries (so far fairly 
successfully) to remain quietly neutral. There has, however, been an 
increase in the number of guerrillas using Botswana as a transit 
country to South Africa, since the tiny 3,000-strong Botswana army is 
in no effective position to enforce the normal entry and exit 
requirements of visitors. 

As part of the informal arrangements that existed before 1976 and 
the formal military and economic agreements that came about after 
that date, Israel has taken a prominent role in setting up an effective 
border-policing unit for the South Africans. Israeli security specialists 
have been permanently based in South Africa on secondment for at 
least ten years, and at the present time, more than fifty are working 
along the borders and advising the South Africans. This has not been 
an example of simple philanthropy. As a result of Israeli advice, 
millions of dollars in orders have been placed with Israeli firms, and 
the South African border is now equipped with Israeli fencing, night 
sights, microwave protection and detection systems, electronic fences, 
barbed wire and anti-personnel mines. 

Mirroring the advice of the Israeli advisers, in March 1978 a report 
prepared by Kobie Coetsee, then the country’s Deputy Minister of 
Defence and’ now a justice minister, recommended that South Africa 

“build a ‘ring of steel’ around the country’s border areas. Again in an 
exact copy of the Israeli system, the fence and the strategic bases 
would all be linked into the military network to enable a swift reaction 
to any infiltration. Work on much of the fence has now been 
completed and, in the areas where it is possible to travel, the 
fifteen-foot-high fence is clearly visible with a cordon sanitaire running 
alongside. Privately, the South African military has conceded that 
much of the border area, particularly near Angola and Mozambique, 
is riddled with anti-personnel mines manufactured in Israel. Similar 
mines, used by the Argentinians, have proved difficult to detect and 
remove in the Falkland Islands. In addition, South Africa has installed 
an intricate network of detection systems, including ground sonar 
which is activated by the vibration of people walking or running over 
the ground, microwave which detects movement, and infra-red which 
enables the security forces to see in the dark. All this equipment has 
been supplied by the Israelis, with the exception of some radio and 
electronics which have been manufactured locally. 
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However, the cocooning of all the border areas is an enormous task 
that will considerably stretch the resources of the armed forces who 
are already engaged in a running war in Namibia. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that the government has concentrated its resources in the 
most common areas of guerrilla infiltration and has relied on random 
patrols and reliable intelligence to sweep up those guerrillas who 
choose to come into South Africa the hard way. 

This policy has not pleased many of those who live in the border 
areas, and over one thousand farms have been abandoned in the past 
five years, particularly those on the border with Botswana (although 
this is primarily because of economics, not fear). This situation is 
causing considerable alarm to the South Africans, who are aware that, 
in Rhodesia, the farmers and their ‘Agric Alert’ communications 
system played a vital role in giving early warning of guerrilla 
movements. As Hendrik Schoeman, a former agriculture minister, has 
pointed out, because of the farming exodus from the region, ‘A 
terrorist can walk from the Limpopo river through to Pietersburg 
without having to set foot on a farm occupied by whites.’ (Pietersburg 
is the industrial capital of northern South Africa and lies 100 miles 
south of the border with Zimbabwe.) 

Such vulnerability, which is increasing week by week, is obviously 
extremely worrying for the South Africans. The Coetsee report also 
considered the question of the white exodus. Coetsee suggested that 
South Africa adopt the ‘strategic hamlet’ concept — used successfully 
by the British in Malaya but which was a failure for the United States 
in Vietnam — whereby government forces control the local population 
by shepherding them into protected villages. In Zimbabwe, this system 
had isolated the black population from the influence of guerrillas but 
had also alienated the very villagers it was aimed to protect, because it 
interfered with farming, interrupted the normal progress of village life 
and put a tremendous strain on the economy which had to pay for 
policing and for the additional food supplies which the villagers were 
unable to produce for themselves. 

As a result of the Coetsee recommendations, in May 1980 Prime 
Minister Botha announced new steps to improve border security, 
including the formation of black regional units at strategic points, the 
formation of a number of area headquarters for counter-insurgency 
and the creation of strongpoints on a decentralized basis. Four ethnic 
battalions have been formed: 

111 Battalion: Swazis trained at Amsterdam, Eastern Transvaal. 

112 Battalion: Vendas trained at Madimbo, Venda. 

113 Battalion: Shangaans trained at Impala, near Phalaborwam, 
Eastern Transvaal. 
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121 Battalion: Zulus trained at Jozini, Northern Natal. 

Although there is no doubt that the formation of the ethnic battalions 
will go some way to increasing the policing of border areas, the South 
African government realizes that, without additional measures, 
guerrilla infiltration will increase from a trickle to a flood. 

A research paper prepared by a strategy expert in 1979, but kept 
secret until the beginning of 1983, predicted that, by 1984, a major 
assault will have been launched on border farms by the ANC and other 
guerrillas and that 80 per cent of all whites killed could comprise 
farmers and their families. Certainly, that was the initial experience in 
Zimbabwe, and there is no reason to doubt that the tactics used in that 
successful guerrilla war will be used in South Africa. The research 
paper, drawn up to investigate the market potential for security 
devices in the Transvaal border areas, stated that the bush war will 
develop in the same way as in Rhodesia: the guerrillas will cross from 
neighbouring states to infiltrate farming areas, starting by intimidation 
of farm labour in the north and east of the Transvaal and northern 
Natal, and then escalating to destruction of property and farms. The 
black independent and self-governing homelands would thus be a 
target for attacks, with the homeland areas becoming possible bases 
for the guerrillas. 

Much of the exodus from the white farms has occurred because 
farmers are finding it very difficult to make a profit in South Africa’s 
depressed economy. There has been no real evidence of intimidation 
so far, and in bush wars, farmers generally prove to be the most 
obstinate of all groups in resisting guerrilla activity. None the less, on 
the Zimbabwe border, 39 per cent of border farms are lying idle, on 
the Botswana border 43 per cent and on the Mozambique border 14 
per cent. These figures are rising monthly. 

The government is in a dilemma, as it is anxious to encourage the 
development of black homelands, many of which take away farmland 
from whites, but also to ensure that white farmers maintain a 
prominent presence along the border. As a result, the government has 
offered farmers money as an inducement to stay, but both the offers 
and the response have been very patchy and have done little to stem 
the exodus. As more and more land is turned over to the blacks in the 
form of homelands, so the security problems will increase. The 
homelands are now allowed to form their own armies (and most of 
them are doing so) but South Africa does maintain control over 
security, and the worries over guerrilla infiltration remain the same. 

However, experts from Israel are using their considerable experi- 
ence in establishing settlements in sensitive areas to help the 
homelands in their agricultural developments, increase food 
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production and do something about the security problem. In 1967, 
when Israel first occupied the West Bank, the settlement question 
became central to the government’s strategic thinking. The result was 
a series of armed forts in border areas that made infiltration by 
guerrillas more difficult and provided a first line of defence against 
any conventional attack. 

In the mid-1960s, the government of Prime Minister Eshkol decided 
to establish communities with as few as forty families, generally 
composed of religious zealots who were enthusiastic about moving to a 
high-risk security area because they saw the move as a return to their 
natural heritage. This settlement programme was expanded under 
Begin in order to prevent the establishment of a Palestinian state on 
the West Bank. For every settlement that springs up, the less likely is a 
negotiated agreement for handing over to the Palestinians a region 
that is increasingly populated by Jews. No Israeli government is going 
to be able to justify the existence of a Palestinian government ruling 
over Jewish settlers, while the economic and political costs of 
settlement repatriation seem prohibitive. In addition, the more 
settlements that are in place, the easier it will be to defend the 
occupied territories. Those that have sprung up so far are uniformly 
ugly, some of the greatest architectural monstrosities of the twentieth 
century in a region that has one of the finest traditions of building in 
the world. However, they are all functional, with high walls, generally 
constructed on hills with a wide field of fire and an easily defended 
perimeter. There is nothing in the settlements that will help to 
integrate the Jews with the Arab community. Indeed, the fortress-like 
construction will only serve to heighten the divisions that exist and 
further the impression of ruler and ruled, rather than of one society. 

The situation is rather different in South Africa. A nucleus of 
hard-core, right-wing Afrikaners exists which might form a basis for a 
white settlement policy, but this would be directly opposed to the 
current policy of doing everything possible to win over the Africans 
who might possibly be influenced by the guerrilla movement. In a 
synthesis of the needs of both the military strategists and the 
government psychologists, the Israelis have been doing their bit for the 
past eight years to try and solve the problem for South Africa. — 

Under a joint project between the Israeli military, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and local youth movements, Israelis have been training 
thousands of young black people in Swaziland, Botswana and the 
homeland of Bophuthatswana to establish their own settlements in 
rural areas. (This is in addition to a $45 million Israeli investment in 
Bophuthatswana agriculture announced in 1981.) The scheme is 
modelled on the Israeli Nahal (an acronym for ‘fighting and pioneering 
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youth’) which, in 1948, pioneered Israeli agricultural development 
through the establishment of settlements. Nahal gave young Jewish 
immigrants three months’ basic army training, followed by six months 
on a kibbutz, then a further six months in the army. At the end of that 
time, they were provided with sufficient funding from the Israeli 
government to go into the wilderness and establish their own kibbutz. 

The policy in South Africa, Swaziland and Botswana has been very 
successful and with the aid of Israeli and South African cash, all the 
homelands and black nations under South African control have 
experienced an explosion in agricultural development, an expansion of 
their citizen reserve and an early warning of any serious guerrilla 
activity. 


While Israel has helped to train a buffer army and security force to 
protect the heartland of South Africa, it has not been able to do much 
about instability and Communist subversion in the rest of Africa. The 
apartheid government desperately needs support in the OAU and in 
the UN in their fight against this, and such support has far greater 
credibility if it comes direct from black Africa. 

Fortunately, South Africa and Israel have virtually identical 
perceptions of the problem. In December 1981, the then Defence 
Minister, Ariel Sharon, spoke of ‘Israel’s strategic problem in the 
1980s’, listing three major factors that would influence Israel’s 
security: the national ideology of radical Arab regimes, the PLO, and 
the Soviet policy of expansionism. 

Sharon argued that Soviet expansionism presented a threat to the 
` security of the Israeli nation, particularly as he considered the USSR 
to be a primary influence — both political and military — on the PLO. 
Sharon also expressed concern that Soviet influence was rapidly 
growing in black Africa, a region that was a prospective major sphere 
of influence for Israel. In his speech, Sharon suggested that Israel had 
to take the initiative in countering Soviet actions in Africa and the 
Middle East. Central to this policy was a strengthening of links with 
the United States and South Africa as well as the reopening of 
diplomatic relations with black Africa. 

Sharon’s speech struck exactly the right note in Pretoria, as an open 
expression of what both countries have privately felt for a number of 
years. The speech was also the first public affirmation of a major 
Israeli Urive to win new friends in black Africa, a drive that had been 
in the minds of both Israelis and South Africans since that unhappy 
post-1973 period when all of black Africa, under pressure from the 
Arabs, severed relations with Israel. 
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The campaign launched by Sharon has been successful, and Israel is 
now stronger in Africa than it was before 1973 and its influence is 
growing daily. The black African states of Zaire, Kenya, Ghana, the 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, Nigeria, Lesotho, Swaziland, Liberia and Malawi 
now all have close relations with Israel, involving both military 
assistance and agricultural programmes. What is extraordinary about 
this growing strategic alliance is that it has taken place in tandem with 
increasing public links between Israel and South Africa. 

The Sharon speech followed the signing, on 30 November 1981, of a 
Memorandum of Understanding between the United States and Israel 
which, for the first time, would allow Israel to supply military aid to 
black Africa, paid for by the United States. A new and interesting 
strategic equation had thus been established, the effects of which are 
only just beginning to appear. The United States is now able to use 
Israel, through aid money, as a vehicle for influence in Africa. The 
Memorandum, was, in effect, a new subsidy for the Israelis and formal 
permission to begin equipping and training sympathetic black African 
armies. Although Israel had already been providing arms and training 
to some states, there was now virtually no limit to the power the 
Israelis might wield in selling guns to buy influence. 

However, two weeks after the Memorandum was signed, Prime 
Minister Begin annexed the Golan Heights, and in retaliation and 
under pressure from world opinion, President Reagan suspended the 
MOU. This formal censure was a useful public-relations exercise — 
but in reality, business has continued very much as usual, with the 
United States supplying aid to Africa and to Israel as well as military 
sales to Israel, and doing nothing to stop Israel selling arms or 
equipment to black Africa. 

When the twenty-five black African countries severed diplomatic 
relations in 1973, commercial contacts with them remained and have 
steadily increased; there are now some 4,000 Israeli experts working in 
African countries, and the value of contracts has increased from $30 
million in 1973 to $100 million today. But these commercial deals are 
small compared with potential arms exports, and for some years Israel 
has been trying to get a bigger share of the lucrative arms market in 
combination with a firming of political relationships. 

One of the places in which Israel managed to keep a tenuous 
toehold after 1973 was Zaire. General Mobutu Sese Seko, the 
country’s head of state, has long had an affection for Israel. Before 
independence, Mobutu was a staff-sergeant in the Belgian colonial 
army and was sent to Israel for parachute training. The friends he 
made on that trip remained with him when he was made chief of staff 
after independence, and it was Mobutu who asked Israel to set up an 
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efficient secret service for Zaire (as well as for Israeli agricultural 
experts to ensure the smooth running of his private estates). That 
secret service is now one of the most feared in Africa, and Mobutu 
without doubt is one of the most corrupt and despotic leaders on the 
continent. However, Mobutu is also staunchly pro-West and anti- 
Communist, and his vast country occupies a crucial position in the 
centre of Africa and has access to vast mineral wealth. All this has 
made it very attractive to the Israelis, while for the United States and 
the South Africans, there is the additional bonus in that Zaire’s 
borders to the south and west run alongside Angola. 

In November 1981, General Sharon went on a rapid tour of five 
African states: Zaire, Gabon, Togo, Nigeria and the Central African 
Republic. Mobutu and Sharon took a two-day cruise on the Congo 
river and discussed the problems of Soviet expansion in Africa, and 
they also agreed that Zaire would reopen diplomatic relations with 
Israel as soon as the withdrawal from Sinai was complete. 

The foundations of Sharon’s trip to Zaire had been laid by David 
Kimche, Director General of Israel’s Foreign Ministry. But while 
Kimche was particularly anxious about the reopening of diplomatic 
relations, Sharon was much more interested in drumming up some 
arms business. The official announcements of the meeting did not 
mention any discussion of security matters, but Sharon had taken with 
him Arye Ganger, the man in overall charge of overseas weapons 
sales, and a broad-ranging agreement for future arms deals was signed. 
Sharon finished his trip with a visit to South Africa; he reported on his 
apparent success to the Botha government, and then made a tour of 
SADF positions on the border with Namibia. 

As a result of his trip, during his stay in Washington the following 
month to sign the Memorandum with the Reagan administration, 
Sharon made a special plea for more arms to be given to South Africa. 
He argued that South Africa needed more modern weapons to combat 
Soviet-supplied guerrillas and thai the West should be doing more to 
help such an important country in a vital region. The Memorandum, 
signed by Sharon and US Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, was 
a clear indication that the United States agreed with much of what the 
Israelis had been saying. While the Memorandum may not have 
referred directly to arms sales to South Africa, Israel’s ability to 
operate freely on the continent could do nothing but help bolster the 
South African government. 

Sharon returned to Zaire in December 1982 to finalize arrange- 
ments for the arms deals. This time, he took with him Brigadier 
General Avraham Tamir who was deputed to handle the detailed 
arrangements. Under the agreements so far signed, Israel will hand on 
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to Zaire those arms captured from the PLO that have not already been 
sold to Iran in exchange for oil. These are being supplied free as a 
gesture of goodwill and mark the start of an Israeli-designed five-year 
plan to modernize the Zaire armed forces. In addition, Zaire will 
purchase $8 million worth of military equipment to outfit the 
presidential guard, and this will be followed by purchases for the 


remainder of the armed forces for an undisclosed amount. 


For South Africa, perhaps the most important aspect of the 
Israel—Zaire treaty was Sharon’s agreement to organize the retraining 
of the 12,000-strong Kamanyola Brigade, based in Shaba province on 
the borders with Angola. Ostensibly this army will be used to deter 
Katangese exiles from invading as they did in 1977 and 1978, but 
others believe that the retraining programme is all part of a plan, 
orchestrated by the United States, Israel and South Africa, to encircle 
and destabilize the Angolan government. Nguza Karl-I-Bond, leader 
of the Brussels-based Front for the Restoration of Congolese 
Democracy, has claimed that there is a ‘secret plan involving Zaire, 
Israel and South Africa’. While there is little solid evidence of such a 
conspiracy, it is true that a strong pro-Western military influence in 
moderate Africa would be of considerable benefit to all concerned. 

Both the United States and South Africa are preoccupied by the 
estimated 20,000 Cubans in Angola and look forward to their early 
departure. There seems little prospect of the Cubans doing this vol- 
untarily, but the beleaguered government in Luanda, with an Israeli- 
trained army in the north and a South Africa-trained army in the 
south and east (Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA), may have to compromise. 

Sharon again visited Zaire in January 1983 to satisfy himself that the 
retraining programme was working smoothly. Mobutu and Sharon 
seem to get on exceptionally well; on this occasion they went fishing on 
the Congo and Sharon, with unusual diplomacy, caught only two fish 
to Mobutu’s three. Mobutu pronounced himself well satisfied 
with the progress that has so far been made. There would have to 
have been fairly comprehensive results from the Israeli involve- 
ment in Zaire’s affairs, as the renewing of relations — particularly the 
opening of an embassy in Tel Aviv in 1982 — has cost Zaire dear. 

Predictably, the Arabs were furious at Zaire’s change of position, 
and Saudi Arabia and Oman immediately broke off diplomatic 
relations. All Arab aid, valued at $36.8 million in 1981, was cut off, 
and any other country which opens diplomatic relations with Israel was 
threatened with the same fate. With foreign debts estimated at $4.8 
billion and an economy in tatters because of widespread corruption 
and incompetence, Zaire badly needed all the money it could get. 

However, the threat of the withdrawal of oil money is not as 
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powerful as it once was. The Reagan administration is determined at 
almost any cost to prevent Soviet expansion in Africa and, while its 
covert activities may be restricted by Congress, there is still consider- 
able leeway in the budget coffers. In May 1982, after Zaïre had 
recognized Israel, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee cut $25 
million from the President’s requested $36.3 million budget aid for 
Zaire as a penalty for Mobutu’s appalling human rights and corruption 
record. However, at the same time, it altered the Reagan request for 
Israel ($500 million in grants, $1.2 billion in loans) and made the grant 
and the loan figures equal, $850 million each. The senators then added 
$125 million to the President’s request of $525 million for ‘security- 
related economic grants to the Israelis’. In the past, the Israelis have 
often been used as conduits for US cash to countries whose identity 
needed to be disguised. It is difficult to believe that President Mobutu, 
who is renowned for both his greed and his paranoia, would have 
easily given up millions of dollars in Arab aid. What is more logical is 
that the United States government promised him that his aid would be 
increased if he reopened diplomatic relations with Israel, and that aid 
has now been paid, using the Israeli government as middleman. 

With Zaire having been the first to take the plunge, later followed 
by Liberia, other countries are expected to announce the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Israel: these include the Central African 
Republic, the Ivory Coast and Kenya. The condemnation that greeted 
the opening of a Zairois embassy in Tel Aviv was not echoed by any of 
these nations. Kenya’s response was typical: an editorial in the Kenyan 
Standard welcomed the establishment of the embassy and said that 
other African nations should follow suit as Israel had been ‘a good and 
dependable friend of Africa’. The military takeover in January 1984 by 
Nigerian army Officers is likely to prove of considerable benefit to both 
Israel and South Africa. Although the government of ousted President 
© oac had been particularly vociferous in its opposition to the 
Pre. .a government, the military has very close relations with Israel, 
with many of the general staff having visited Tel Aviv in the past year. 

Immediately after the Zaire decision became known, Israeli Foreign 
Minister Shamir told friends that he confidently ‘expected more 
announcements in a similar vein ‘within months’. In fact, this has not 
yet happened, but the delay has largely been Israel’s doing. The 
annexation of the Golan Heights followed by the invasion of the 
Lebanon made the climate for a thaw in relations particularly difficult. 
However, officials in the Israeli foreign ministry remain quite 
confident that they are well on their way to becoming one of the most 
influential nations in Africa, a state of affairs which will certainly 
please both South Africa and the United States. 


6 The Arms Business 


Officially, Israel no longer has any dealings with the South African 
military following the UN arms embargo in 1977. However, defence 
officials, including the then Foreign Minister Moshe Dayan, insisted 
that Israel would honour its contractual obligations with South Africa. 
This insistence on honouring commitments has been a major part of 
the sales pitch of Israeli arms dealers. The Israelis themselves have 
often been hit by political embargoes interfering with arms sales: 
during the 1973 war, for example, Britain refused to supply Israel with 
shells for its Centurion tanks, despite written contracts to the contrary. 
Thus Israel, with its rapidly growing arms exports to the Third World, 
is justifiably able to say that contracts are always fulfilled, whatever 
the political circumstances — a major selling point to many insecure 
world leaders. 

This was amply illustrated during the Falklands War of 1982 when 
Britain eventually reoccupied the Falkland Islands which had been 
captured by the Argentinian government of General Galtieri. During 
a bitter diplomatic campaign, mainly waged through the UN in New 
York, Britain managed to win the support of the West (particularly 
that of the United States) and the neutrality of the Eastern bloc. 
Argentina had serious problems from the outset in obtaining sufficient 
spare parts to keep its air force flying. Under a series of wide-ranging 
military contracts, Israel had already supplied two squadrons of 
Dagger jet fighters, four Dabur-class patrol boats, Gabriel ship-to-ship 
missiles, Shafrir air-to-air missiles, mines, ‘smart’ bombs and more 
general ordnance. Even before their losses began to mount, the 
Galtieri junta contacted a number of countries in a desperate attempt 
to bolster their armoury. During the last week in May, they contacted 
twelve countries including Israel, South Africa, the Netherlands, 
Spain, West Germany, France, Venezuela, Peru, Brazil and Romania, 
specifically requesting Gabriel missiles, Exocet missiles, Mirage spares 
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(which fit the Dagger), long-range fuel tanks, ‘smart’ bombs, bombs 
for the A4 fighter and aircraft ammunition. Of all the countries 
approached, only two, South Africa and Israel, were willing to 
co-operate. Such has been the close relationship between Israel and 
South Africa that there is an almost exact duplication in arms, and 
either country could have filled Argentina’s shopping list quite 
happily. 

Aside from fulfilling existing contracts, there was an additional 
incentive for both Israel and South Africa to comply with Argentina’s 
request. In the early 1960s, when the British Labour government of 
Harold Wilson allowed the Simonstown agreement with South Africa 
to lapse, the South Africans secretly formed the South Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (SATO). Israel, Taiwan, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay 
and Uruguay all joined South Africa in the organization, which had 
the full approval of the United States. Although billed as a mutual 
defence pact along the lines of NATO, the Americans have always 
seen SATO as an alliance of Latin America and the West against the 
USSR, and the two most powerful armies at either end of the African 
continent against the incursions of Communism. Relations among the 
members of SATO have grown increasingly close in the last ten years, 
and the Falklands crisis was the first time the treaty had been called on 
in time of war. Both South Africa and Israel fulfilled their obligations. 

British intelligence was naturally most anxious that no spares should 
get through to Argentina, as the vulnerability of the British naval task 
force was fully recognized by the Prime Minister and the chiefs of staff. 
In an operation reminiscent of MI6 thirty years before, British 
intelligence called for a worldwide dragnet to try to ensure that no 
arms slipped through to their enemy. With the aid of the CIA, they 
were able to track down a number of arms movements but whereas 
thirty years ago violent deterrent activity might have been permissible, 
political considerations ruled out any such move in 1982. In a solution 
that must have been anathema to the old guard in MI6, the aid of the 
press was enlisted, and a careful leak to the British media was judged 
to be the most effective way of dealing with the problem. Although it 
was too late to deal with the arms that had already slipped through, the 
publicity was such that both South Africa and Israel said that they had 
stopped shipments to Argentina until after the war. British intelligence 
has proved, however, that both countries continued to- supply 
ammunition, Gabriel missiles, spares for the Dagger aircraft and 
bombs for the Ads during the conflict. Both have officially denied this, 
but unofficial sources in South Africa have confirmed that the 
allegations are quite correct. 

The British say that four Israeli arms dealers, named as Eli, 


So 
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Dimayor, Gitron and Rotem, were involved. In a typical trip, a 
Boeing 727 freighter belonging to Peruvian Airlines arrived in Lima, 
Peru, on 24 May 1982, having come from Tel Aviv via the Canaries 
and Manaos in Brazil. There had been two complete crews on board 
the aircraft so that they could alternate during the journey and thus 
eliminate the need for long layovers. On arrival in Lima, the aircraft 
went directly to Fawcett’s parking bay, some distance from the main 
terminal, where it was surrounded by armed guards. There was only 
one cargo, consisting of fourteen cylinders, each in two halves, bolted 
together lengthwise like a cigar box. Each cylinder had a diameter of 
1-5 metres and was approximately 4-5 metres long, exactly the size of 
Gabriel missiles. The cargo was unloaded and put aboard an 
Aerolineas Argentinas aircraft which took off with the security guards 
on board, heading for Argentina. There were several other similar 
flights. Another airline, Cargo Lux which has Libyan backing, was 
also alleged to have been involved and was reported to have flown out 
of Johannesburg, loaded down with Gabriel missiles and Mirage 
Spares. 

While the South Africans continue to deny their involvement in the 
Falklands War, the Israelis have admitted that they did honour some 
existing contracts. Ariel Sharon has said that Israel refused to honour 
Britain’s request to halt deliveries to Buenos Aires because of the 
former’s desire to be seen in Latin America as ‘a reliable supplier’. 

This philosophy of ‘sales under any circumstances’ is naturally not 
limited to Latin America, although the Falklands War did provide a 
useful illustration of the concept in action. If Israel was not put off by a 
war which isolated Argentina against the full strength of the Western 
powers, it is hardly likely that it would feel obliged to follow an 
embargo imposed by the UN, an organization that both Israel and 
South Africa despise as a tool of the Third World and the Eastern 
bloc. 

The UN’s 1977 Resolution 418 called on all member states to 
immediately cease providing South Africa with arms, ammunition, 
military vehicles and equipment as well as new licences for manufac- 
turing armaments. It also called on all countries to ‘review’ existing 
licences with South Africa, with a view to terminating them. Although 
Israel agreed to comply — aside from existing contracts — there is ample 
evidence that arms suppliers have continued to operate uninterrupted 
since that time, although the official denials continue. Aside from 
these, there has been a moral response used as a back-up by senior 
Israeli officials both publicly and privately: the argument runs that, 
while countries have been banned from selling arms to South Africa 
because of alleged human rights violations by the white government, 
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the United States and her Western allies have continued to supply 
arms to countries such as Chile where there are daily abuses of human 
rights, so why should South Africa be singled out? 

The UN resolution may appear clear-cut on paper, but it is full of 
loopholes that governments and armaments manufacturers have been 
quick to exploit. While countries such as Britain and the United States 
do have lists of specific items that are prohibited for export to South 
Africa, the items vary according to the political inclinations of each 
administration. It is perfectly understandable that governments will, 
from time to time, be motivated by political expediency on broad 
strategic considerations rather than by a purely moral distaste for 
apartheid, which is what the UN resolution is based on. No 
government, however moralistic, can avoid being pragmatic on 
occasion, and pragmatism, like most aspects of political judgement, 
can be interpreted with an almost infinite degree of flexibility. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there have been widespread abuses of the 
UN embargo involving most of the major Western powers, including 
the United States, France, Britain, Italy and West Germany. In 
addition, a growing number of countries, such as Brazil and Taiwan, 
have appeared on the arms manufacturing scene which are more 
anxious to make their arms industry profitable than they are to comply 
with a UN arms embargo. 

There is no doubt that there is a powerful lobby working on behalf 
of South Africa in the West (see Chapter 7), and such support is based 
mainly on a wish to counter Communism rather than on any feelings in 
favour of apartheid. South Africa has very successfully emphasized the 
growing spread of left-wing regimes in Africa and has put itself 
forward as the only loyal friend of the West of any strategic 
consequence remaining in the southern half of the continent. Such an 
argument has won a great deal of sympathy and, allied with the 
considerable profit to be made in the arms business, there is a 
powerful motive for continuing to sell to South Africa whatever it 
requires to modernize and improve its armed forces. 

Periodically, arms-smuggling cases are brought to light and prose- 
cuted, but there seems to be little enthusiasm for the task among 
enforcement agencies. One less well-known case illustrates the 
problems of enforcing any arms embargo. On 3 April 1980, the Italian 
socialist deputy Falco Accame, an ex-naval officer, raised several 
questions in Parliament concerning government controls on arms 
exports. Initially, he queried a government statement issued on 18 
March in which the Italian government declared: ‘Since 1972, 
following the adoption of Resolution 311 in the UN, Italy has 
rigorously applied the arms embargo to South Africa.’ Although the 
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1972 resolution was not mandatory, Italy claimed to have abided by its 
recommendations and by the mandatory embargo imposed in 1977. 
However, Accame pointed out, the South Africans themselves had 
announced publicly in their arms trade magazine Interconair (January 
1980) that they had obtained weapons from Italy via Israel. Accame 
also described how the Italians had supplied guns to South Africa via 
France, as well as torpedoes via an Italian front company, and plans 
for Oto Melara guns and torpedoes through the same front company 
via India. 

In a further question in the Italian parliament on 17 September 
1980, Accame asked the government to explain why the guns 
manufactured at the Oto Melara plant at La Spezia were sold without 
end-user certificates. (Under international law, all weapons have to be 
sold with a certificate indicating the final destination of the product. 
This is supposed to cut down illegal shipments of arms and to facilitate 
Customs examinations; however, forgery of end-user certificates is 
widespread and the provisions are often ignored.) 

The article published in Interconair and written by Julius Kroner 
was headlined ‘A Navy for South Africa’. It argued that, since South 
Africa is defending the Cape route for the benefit of the West, it 
should be allowed to equip its navy by buying from Western countries. 
The article added: 


. . . Luckily we had and still have friends who, possibly secretly, are 
glad to supply us with the items we need or, far more simply, like 
making good deals. Thanks to the friendship which binds us to 
Israel, a friendship strengthened by the fact that we are seen, both 
as South Africans and Israelis, pretty badly by the rest of the world, 
we have succeeded in creating a nucleus of modern ships based on 
fast-attack and missile craft derived from the Israeli Reshef. 


While the Reshef is an Israeli vessel, the guns on it are Italian. The 
Oto Melara 76-mm single-barrel gun is designed for use on ships of any 
type from hydrofoils upwards, and is one of the most advanced of its 
type in the world. When the Italians first supplied them to the Israelis, 
the guns were adapted specially to handle shore bombardment; 
subsequently a modified fire control unit was introduced, enabling the 
gun to track and hit surface targets as well as engaging incoming 
aircraft in line of sight. When the Israelis allowed the South Africans 
to produce the Reshef under licence in Durban, it was agreed with the 
Italians that they would supply the armaments via Israel. In his article, 
Kroner added, ‘It is well known that in business there are infinite 
ways. . .’ but he was not getting anyone into trouble when he said that 
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‘thanks to a few friends, the Italian firms were able to sell equipment 
we were interested in to some intermediaries who then transferred 
it to us.” 

The smuggling of the arms was in flagrant violation of the UN 
embargo and was part of an international operation that has gone on 
virtually unchecked for the past five years. South Africa now has one 
of the most modern forces in the world designed for counter- 
insurgency warfare and, while there are certainly some gaps in its 
armaments inventory, the general high level of sophistication can be 
accounted for by the ineffectual nature of UN embargoes and the 
refusal of member states to adhere to either the spirit or letter of UN 
resolutions. 

Although it is generally the West that gets the bad press for repeated 
breaches of the UN arms embargo, the Eastern bloc has also been 
heavily involved in supplying arms to South Africa. The matter is 
understandably highly sensitive, since the Soviet Union and other 
members of the Warsaw Pact have all, at one time or another, supplied 
liberation groups in Africa. At the present time, the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria are all supplying arms and munitions to 
SWAPO in Namibia and to the Angolan and the Mozambique 
governments. 

However, what is not generally appreciated is that Communist arms 
have also been reaching the South African government regularly — 
arms that are mostly employed either by UNITA fighting against the 
Angolan government or by the army of the Mozambique National 
Resistance which is waging a guerrilla campaign inside Mozambique. 
For example, between 1976 and 1980, the South African government 
received five large consignments of arms from Bulgaria varying in 
value from $8 million to over $20 million. The deals involved people at 
the highest levels of Bulgarian political life, and it is certain that none 
of the arms could have been shipped without the full approval of the 
Soviet government. Charles Canfield, the South African who original- 
ly dreamed up the deal, is now back in Pretoria working for Armscor, 
and no one has ever been censured for involvement in the affair. 

There is a curious ambivalence about South Africa’s relations with 
the Eastern bloc. In public, the Pretoria government maintains that 
South Africa is the last bastion ’in southern Africa fighting the 
Communist menace; in private, the Soviet Union is one of the 
country’s_biggest trading partners. South Africa markets the entire 
diamond production of the USSR, and there are regular meetings 
between them to discuss the future of gold on the international 
market. At the same time, there is no doubt that the Soviets are doing 
everything they can to expand their sphere of influence on the African 
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continent, and this would naturally include the overthrow of the South 
African government to establish a pro-Soviet black one. 

South Africa’s nervousness of the USSR’s intentions was amply 
illustrated in January 1983 when Commodore Dieter Gerhardt of the 
Simonstown naval base and his wife were arrested and charged with 
spying for the Soviet Union. Gerhardt was in charge of the dockyard 
repair facility and had access to the most sensitive intelligence in the 
South African armed forces, all of which he presumably passed to his 
Soviet masters. The press in the West, and in South Africa, reported 
the arrest and speculated that Gerhardt may have given the USSR 
details of contingency plans for the West to use South African port 
facilities in the event of an East-West confrontation. This may well 
have been true, but the major concern about Gerhardt’s successes lay 
elsewhere — in Tel Aviv. 

Hurried meetings of the Israeli defence staff were called immediate- 
ly following Gerhardt’s arrest, in an attempt to assess the damage that 
had been done to Israel. The conclusion was that Gerhardt’s spying 
may well have been a devastating coup against Israel. Security within 
the Israeli defence industry and in the armed forces is very tight. There 
have been occasional spying successes by the Arabs or by the Eastern 
bloc — the USSR does not actually conduct any espionage activities in 
Israel; the East Germans do it on their behalf — but these have been 
concentrated on isolated events (monitoring radio traffic or discover- 
ing the design of a new missile) and have been of strictly limited value. 
However, because of Israel’s extremely close relations with South 
Africa, the government in Tel Aviv believes that Gerhardt supplied 
the Soviets with details of strategy and tactics as well as with 
information on all the arms that Israel has delivered to South Africa, 
including the designs for the Reshef fast patrol boat, the Gabriel 
missile, the new Israeli/South African submarine project and the latest 
electronics for both fighter aircraft and ground troops, and the designs 
and uses of counter-insurgency equipment. 

It is believed in Tel Aviv that the USSR will waste no time in 
inventing counters to Israel’s new equipment, particularly in the light 
of the serious Soviet equipment failures during the Israelis’ invasion of 
the Lebanon in 1982. While there is no immediate threat from the 
Soviets themselves, it is expected that Moscow will pass on new 
equipment and details of Israeli strategy to her Arab allies. Syria is the 
country most likely to benefit, as it is the most pro-Soviet of all the 
Arab confrontation states and represents the most immediate threat to 
Israel. In every Arab-Israeli war so far, the Syrians have been 
defeated by Israeli equipment which has always proved more 
sophisticated and reliable that the Soviet-supplied ordnance in the 
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Syrian inventory. With the information supplied from South Africa, 
the Israelis fear that such superiority may well be a thing of the past. 


While their arms relationship has mushroomed during the last ten 
years, Israel and South Africa remain extraordinarily sensitive about 
any discussion concerning the trade. For example, the South Africans, ; 
in common with all other embassies, have senior officers from the! 
army (a brigadier), navy (a captain) and air force (a group captain)’ 
acting as defence attachés in Tel Aviv. However, the three are not 
listed as defence attachés, and other Western diplomats — all listed 
under their correct titles — have great difficulty in discovering who 
their opposite numbers actually are in the South African embassy, 
particularly as the South African officers insist on driving cars with 
special number-plates untraceable to the South African embassy. 

While the Israelis have insisted on this anonymity, there is equal 
secrecy about their own officials visiting Pretoria. In March 1980, the 
then Defence Minister, Ezer Weizmann, went on a covert visit to 
Pretoria to discuss, among other things, the joint Lavi fighter project. 
Journalists in Israel picked up the story and Israeli Radio planned to 
broadcast a news bulletin on the subject. As is normal, the story was 
submitted to the government censor for approval and, through some 
oversight, was passed. The story of the visit went out at 11.00 a.m., 
and Weizmann, who by this time had returned from South Africa, was 
horrified to hear details of the trip being broadcast to the world. He 
immediately telephoned the censor’s office who, in turn, got in touch 
with Israeli Radio; by 11.15, the story had been killed. 

The Weizmann visit was just one of several that have taken place in 
recent years to discuss joint defence ventures. The cost of developing a 
major new weapons system can be prohibitive to any country that does 
not rely on exports to spread the unit costs; joint production and, 
particularly, shared R&D costs make good sense to any arms 
producer. For Israel and South Africa, who have almost identical 
defence needs, this has been quickly appreciated by their respective 
governments, and there is now co-operation in the manufacture of a 
new generation of tanks, a revolutionary fighter, naval vessels and 
submarines, as well as artillery and small arms. 

The South Africans have recently announced an export drive aimed 
at increasing arms sales from $8.6 million to $130 million a year. 
Spearheading the new sales drive is the 155-mm artillery system that 
was smuggled from the United States to South Africa with Israeli help 
(see Chapter 4). The South Africans are also offering missiles, 
armoured cars, troop-carrying vehicles, missile patrol boats and 
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sophisticated electronic equipment. The missiles, patrol boats and 
communications equipment are all made either under licence from 
Israel or with direct Israeli help. Israeli advertisements for weaponry 
generally stress that every item for sale has been proved in combat. 
South African arms salesmen are stressing that their goods have seen 
service in Namibia or Angola and have had all their teething troubles 
ironed out in battle. It is an effective sales pitch that, like the Israelis’, 
is likely to prove very successful. 

In launching an export drive, the South Africans are merely 
following the example of their mentors. For some years, Israel has 
been selling equipment to countries as diverse as Iran, the United 
States and Chile, and has found that the sales provide a very useful 
supply of much-needed foreign exchange earnings, as well as the ready 
cash to finance more R&D - which is essential if Israel is to maintain 
its current qualitative edge over the Arab nations. 

IAI, the biggest division of the country’s armaments industry, 
reported total exports of $520 million for the fiscal year ending in 
March 1982. The previous year, IAI exports had totalled a mere $340 
million, with 1982 marking the first time that IAI had cracked $500 
million. Israeli defence officials hope that 1983 will be the first year 
that total arms exports will break the $1 billion mark. 

Prior to the visit of Vorster to Israel in 1976, the arms business 
between the two countries had been growing steadily. The visit took 
place before the implementation of the UN arms embargo, when 
South Africa was still receiving arms from some Western countries, 
particularly from France who had been delivering Mirage fighters and 
helicopters. Vorster asked Israel to help in the delivery of new naval 
vessels, fighter aircraft, counter-insurgency equipment and missiles, 
and perhaps more important for the long term, he also discussed the 
setting up of joint manufacturing projects in South Africa, as well as 
South African investment in the Israeli arms industry. An immediate 
result was a plan to overhaul the armour on the tanks and personnel 
carriers of the SADF. Iskoor, a company based just outside Tel Aviv 
and 51 per cent owned by Koor Industries in Israel and 49 per cent by 
the South African Steel Corporation, was at the heart of the deal. 

For the past ten years, Israel has been working on the production of 
the Merkhava main battle-tank. In the two wars of 1967 and 1973, the 
Israeli army found that the US-produced tanks — the M-48 and M-60 — 
were neither powerful enough nor sufficiently protected. In the 
fast-moving war over open territory that Israe] has traditionally 
fought, tanks are at the forefront of the land battle and can win or lose 
the war. After the British refused to supply Chieftain tanks, the Israeli 
defence planners decided that they would have to build a tank to suit 
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their own special needs, and the Merkhava project was launched. By 
1976, plans were well advanced, but they needed special steel which 
was not available in Israel. However, South Africa, which has a vast 
and very sophisticated steel industry, was happy to oblige and, in 
return, Israel has supplied the formula for a new type of armour plate 
that experts believe is the finest on the market today. 

The Mark 1 Merkhava entered service with the Israeli army in 1977, 
by which time development of an upgraded Mark 2 tank had already 
begun. The Mark 2 version was developed primarily with Israeli funds 
and some help from the United States but again using the armour 
produced in South Africa. The US army wanted Israel to press ahead 
with its own tank development so that information gained during the 
programme could be fed into US plans for a new main battle-tank, 
code-named XM-1. (An interesting device, developed by the Elta 
Electronics Division of IAI, has been deployed in the Mark 2 
Merkhava which takes over normal, and often difficult to understand, 
communication between tank driver and commander. The commander 
uses a manual control handle mounted on the turret; its movements 
are converted into understandable audio commands for the driver. 
The Israelis have found that this has improved both efficiency and 
reliability under stress conditions.) 

The Merkhava Mark 1 tanks were first deployed during the invasion 
of the Lebanon in 1982 and have proved a success. Although the 
detailed performance remains classified, it is known that a number of 
rounds fired from the Merkhava 105-mm gun penetrated the armour 
of the Syrian T-72 at its weakest point on the frontal arc. The Israeli 
tank does have its problems, however: it did not prove as immune to 
Syrian anti-tank missiles as had been hoped, and the Merkhava Marks 
2 and 3 will have bigger engines and more powerful 120-mm guns. One 
of the main design strengths of the tank was proved satisfactory, 
however: even if the tank was hit, the crews had time to escape and did 
not burn alive inside the hull — as happened during the 1973 war. 

While Israel was developing its new tank, South Africa embarked 
on a major modernization programme for its ground forces: personnel 
carriers, tanks and scout cars have all been strengthened with the 
Israeli-supplied armour, and the 150 Centurion tanks that form the 
main complement of South Africa’s heavy armour have all been 
modernized by Israel as part of the steel-for-technology deal. The 
modernization of the Centurions was a simple stop-gap measure while 
the Israelis were completing the development of the Merkhava. Now 
that this has been done, sources in Israel suggest, an agreement has 
been reached for Israel to suppy substantial quantities of the tank to 
South Africa. If the deal goes through, South Africa will have arguably 
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the most sophisticated and deadly main battle-tank in the whole of 
Africa, and with sufficient quantities, the threat of a successful 
conventional assault against the South African armed forces is 
considerably reduced. 

Helicopters play an increasingly important role on the battlefield as 
reconnaissance aircraft, troop carriers and gunships. In this area, too, 
South Africa has established a joint deal with Israel. The two-seater 
‘Scorpion’ helicopter, a lightweight aircraft based on a US design, is 
now produced as part of a joint venture between Rotoflight 
Helicopters of Cape Town and the Israeli company, Chemavir-Masok. 
The helicopters are built in South Africa and assembled in Israel for 
both home use and export. Again, while the EEC imposes a boycott 
on South African goods, Israel provides a useful and covert conduit to 
the outside world. 

In the recent war in the Lebanon, Syrian MiG fighters relied on 
ground control to direct them towards their Israeli enemies who were 
using mainly the American F-16 and their own Kfir fighter. Although 
Israel was using E-2C Hawkeye aircraft as floating radar above the 
battle, it was mainly the Kfir (in its ground-attack role) and the F-16 
(in air-to-air combat) that proved far superior to anything the Syrians 
had. In addition. superior Israeli electronics were able to block the 
transmission of Syrian radar crews guiding the fighters who were thus 
rendered almost blind and became easy targets for the Israelis. 
Similarly, electronic counter-measures blocked the guidance system of 
Syrian and PLO anti-aircraft missiles. 

As Israel can never rely on numerical superiority in battle, it is 
essential that her military technology is more advanced than anything 
in the hands of the Arab nations. In the case of the war in the 
Lebanon, where the only serious opposition came from Syria, this was 
not so much of a problem, since Syria employs only Soviet equipment, 
and this is generally believed to be five to ten years behind the West in 
microtechnology and electronics. Israeli defence experts are confi- 
dent, however, that their own electronics industry is more than a 
match for anything the Arabs have in the armoury. This confidence is 
a measure of how far the Israelis have developed their indigenous arms 
industry, since the majority of the Arabs are now supplied by members 
of NATO with equipment that is similar to that available to Israel. 
However, Israeli engineers have managed to corrupt and improve 
systems that have been supplied to them, as well as having invented a 
few of their own. 

To help South Africa take advantage of this increasingly sophisti- 
cated range of products, Israeli technicians from the country’s three 
main electronics companies — Tadiran, Elbit and IAI — combined to 
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help South Africa design and build its own electronics manufacturing 
capability. So successful has this been that South Africa is now able to 
produce a wide range of articles for home consumption and export, 
including radios, field telephones and surveillance systems. At the 
recent arms show, Defence Expo 82, in Athens, the South Africans 
were able to offer for sale a radio transceiver system complete with 
frequency hopping which, they say, is one of the most modern 
available and virtually immune from interception. 

While Israel has assisted South African manufacturing, the ideal 
that both countries appear to be working towards is the development 
of a complementary arms programme that neatly dovetails to suit the 
needs of both countries. Israel remains the inventive partner, while 
South Africa has both spare cash and excess manufacturing capacity. 

In the Lebanon war, Israel put this inventive streak to particularly 
effective use through the creative deployment of Remotely Piloted 
Vehicles (RPVs). An RPV is basically a large model aircraft, crammed 
with as many electronic gadgets as possible, that is sent up to 
reconnoitre enemy lines or act as a decoy for ground forces, who then 
can be pinpointed by the more sophisticated ‘Spies in the Sky’ which 
loiter safely out of range. The usefulness of the RPV was first 
recognized during the 1973 war when they were used to overfly missile 
positions. They drew fire and betrayed enemy positions, and were also 
able to jam the Sam missile guidance systems and make them 
inoperative. Following the 1973 war, the IDF ordered the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated RPVs and this has resulted in the 
deployment of two main types, the Scout and the Mastiff. 

The Scout is manufactured by IAI and, when launched by catapult 
from a truck-mounted ramp, has a range of 100 kilometres. On board 
the aircraft are two cameras mounted in the belly for zoom and 
panorama photography, and other payloads, such as jamming devices, 
can be inserted when necessary. The aircraft is controlled in a similar 
way to a conventional model aeroplane, with the operator handling a 
joystick that directs it. However, the controller also has automatic 
map-plotter, video and telemetry signal reception, and minicomputer 
processing and display of received data for immediate or later analysis. 
In addition, the Scout controller has a video screen complete with 
light-pen to enable automatic corrections of artillery fall of shot. The 
Mastiff, produced by Tadiran, possesses a similar package to that of 
the Scout, but can carry thirty kilograms as opposed to the Scout’s 
twenty-two. The additional load gives it a shorter range, however — 
around seventy kilometres and four hours’ flying time. Both aircraft 
are recoverable for recycling: the Scout by means of a vertically 
mounted net set up just above the ground, and the Mastiff by an 
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arresting wire on a road or flat field. 

In the Lebanon war, the Israelis deployed the RPV for the first time 
as a replacement for the more conventional reconnaissance by ground 
forces. RPVs were flown by local battalion commanders, and the 
resulting photographic information was relayed directly to the 
commander’s field headquarters who was then able to make immedi- 
ate decisions on troop deployment without risking casualties among 
his scouting parties. Israeli officers in the field were astonished at the 
success of this tactic, since it revolutionized their ground strategy. 
RPVs were able to photograph in great detail every single enemy 
position, they could outflank dug-in forces, avoid ambushes and call 
up deadly accurate artillery fire. The implications of the success of the 
RPV for the South Africans have not been lost on either side, and the 
South Africans have already taken delivery of both types, and have 
been deployed in Namibia and Mozambique. An Israeli Scout RPV 
was shot down over Mozambique in mid-1983. 

At present, forward reconnaissance in Namibia is carried out by 
scouts composed of local people and members of the South African 
version of the SAS. In addition, in 1978 a crack anti-terrorist unit, 
known as the South-West African Specialist Unit (SWASU), was 
formed specifically to operate in bush conditions at the border and to 
cut down on terrorist infiltration. SWASU uses horses and motor- 
cycles for mobility and dogs to help track guerrillas in the dark. The 
unit has reportedly had the same psychological effect on guerrillas as 
the Selous Scouts had in Rhodesia, and rumour has endowed them 
with almost superhuman prowess. While this might make useful 
propaganda, such operations are expensive in highly trained personnel 
and cannot adapt to a swiftly changing conventional battle. 

The RPV takes care of all those problems. Using an RPV, the South 
Africans can see a long way forward of their front lines and cover an 
enormous area of bush country without risking a scout, thus reducing 
casualties and drastically increasing the effectiveness of the South 
African troops in Namibia. 

To back up the forward reconnaissance of the RPV, the South 
Africans have been discussing the purchase of two different makes of 
aircraft that provide early warning and highly sophisticated ground 
monitoring. For some years, they have been interested in the 
short-take-off-and-landing (STOL) aircraft, the Arava, manufactured 
by IAI. A STOL aircraft is very useful for the SADF in Namibia as it 
facilitates resupply to forward troops and swift communication and 
reinforcement in areas that would otherwise be inaccessible. In fact, it 
is understood that the SADF has tried out the Arava in both Israel and 
Namibia; and there have also been reports of purchases, but this has 
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been impossible to confirm. What will make the Arava even more 
attractive to the SADF is its conversion for electronic warfare. As well 
as surveying enemy aircraft heading for the battlefield, the Arava 
Early Warning (EW) can hover over the combat area and both scan 
and jam enemy radio transmissions. The system employed in the 
aircraft can scan 100 channels per second and detect the output of a 
manpack on the ground in seconds. The Arava’s EW capability is 
primarily intended for use over land; it has been supplemented by the 
Sea Scan aircraft, a derivative of the Westwind executive jet which can 
scan 100,000 square miles in a few hours through its bulbous nose, as 
well as detect submarines. Although this directly rivals the Brazilian 
Embraer EMB-111 Maritime Patrol aircraft, being jet-powered it is 
more powerful; it could thus prove more attractive, particularly as the 
South Africans are making a major push for sales in Latin America. 


It is not, however, with the fairly general field of transport and strike 
aircraft that South Africa is particularly concerned. At the present 
time, South Africa has only two light-bomber squadrons composed of 
five Canberra and six Buccaneer aircraft. Both are coming rapidly to 
the end of their useful lives and, as opposing armies re-equip with 
increasingly sophisticated anti-aircraft missiles and fighter intercep- 
tors, those two squadrons appear very vulnerable. South African 
defence strategists are working on the assumption that their need for 
long-range penetration attacks against guerrilla bases is going to 
increase over the next few years. They also recognize that a revised 
fighter/bomber arm would give the South African Air Force (SAAF) a 
much-needed update and bring its equipment more in line with the 
modern ordnance available to the navy and the army. A similar 
pattern exists among the air force’s fighter aircraft. The South 
Africans do have the right to build French Mirage fighters under 
licence, but even the Mirage is now beginning to look a little dated and 
will have a hard time matching the more advanced Soviet aircraft that 
are beginning to appear in other African armouries. 

Aircraft development demands an exceptionally long lead time — 
often as much as fifteen years — and the South Africans have been 
thinking for some time about what their needs will be towards the end 
of this decade, by which time the air force estimates that their 
prospects of purchasing advanced replacement aircraft on the open 
market will be virtually nil. By 1990 the concept of ‘Fortress South 
Africa’ will have become a harsh reality and even much of the covert 
support that is currently available from such countries as the United 
States and Britain will have dried up. While there are always 
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opportunities to purchase goods on the vast arms black market, really 
sophisticated aircraft are only available on a government-to- 
government basis, and for at least ten years after an aircraft has first 
appeared, there will be no prospect of a secret South African 
purchase. The air force is therefore faced with an ageing inventory that 
is quickly becoming outdated even by African standards, with few 
prospects of replacements being found through normal channels. 

For Israel, the problems are almost identical. While their air force is 
equipped with far more sophisticated aircraft than those available to 
South Africa, the Israelis believe that they cannot rely on the United 
States to continue to meet their defence needs. The Israeli government ’ 
has become alarmed at the growing groundswell of argument in the US 
government, and particularly in the State Department, that the only 
way to bring about a settlement of the Palestinian problem is to impose 
some form of arms embargo. While there is no chance of this 
happening in the immediate future, the Israelis fear that there will be 
increasing sympathy for such a move, particularly as the size of Arab 
investments in the US economy continues to grow. Israel will simply 
no longer be so important to any politician’s or president’s survival, 
7 and will thus become vulnerable. The scenario that haunts Israel’s 
E defence planners is an update of the 1973 war. The theory runs thus: if 
i another war breaks out between Israel and the Arabs (which most 
defence planners view as a virtual certainty), then even the United 
States may be tempted to cut arms supplies as a way of forcing Israel to 
the negotiating table. Developing its own armaments would reduce 
this threat substantially and would provide a much-needed source of 
foreign exchange. This policy has already proved very successful and 
has been expanded to include fighter development. 
| Today the IAF flies mainly American aircraft, including the F-15 
Eagle, the F-16 Falcon, the F-4 Phantom and the A-4 Skyhawk. In 
addition, the IAF has recently acquired the IAI-built and designed 
Kfir and the more modern Kfir C-2. Both the Skyhawk and the 
Phantom will be outdated by the end of the 1980s, with the Kfir and 
the F-15 and F-16 lasting through to the mid-1990s. The Kfir has been 
used primarily in a ground-attack role and during the war in the 
Lebanon proved to be more than a match for both Syrian aircraft and 
missiles. 

For the Israelis, the problem is to find an adequate replacement for 
the Kfir and the even more ancient Skyhawks, while the South 
Africans have a twofold need to resolve their immediate and 
short-term air defence and ground-attack needs, as well as bringing on 
line a fighter that will see them through to the end of the century. The 
short-term problem has been resolved by the attempted purchase of 
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the Israeli Kfir: there have been unconfirmed reports that South Africa 
has already purchased thirty-six Kfir, at a cost of $430 million. The 
deal was reportedly struck secretly in 1980 and the first aircraft can be 
expected in South Africa after ground crews and pilots receive training 
in Israel. 

Apart from Israel’s willingness to sell to the apartheid regime — a 
co-operative attitude difficult to find among other Western govern- 
ments for such a highly visible commodity — the Kfir was a very logical 
choice for the South Africans. Although developed by the Israelis, it is 
really a hybrid of the French Mirage which South Africa already 
manufactures under licence, and so South Africa should be able to 
service the Kfir without any extensive retooling, and there has had to 
be very little retraining of South African pilots. In addition, with both 
countries’ defence needs matching almost exactly, the Israelis have 
designed an aircraft that is ideally suited to the somewhat specialist 
demands of the SAAF. Although primarily a ground-attack aircraft, 
the Kfir can also double as an interceptor in an air defence role, so the 
SAAF will have the capability to penetrate outside its own borders and 
defend territory against air attack. 

The Israelis have extended their help beyond simply supplying 
sophisticated armaments. IAF officers have regularly lectured South 
African pilots on tactics. This is particularly important for South 
Africa as they see their only serious air threat as coming from 
Soviet-equipped forces — and only Israel has had recent combat 
experience against Soviet aircraft and Soviet-trained pilots. In addition 
to helping with equipment and training, Israel has rounded off the 
package by assisting in the development of more modern air bases for 
the SAAF, including aid in the construction of the most modern of the 
bases, at Hoedspruit in the Eastern Transvaal. (It is interesting to note 
that, following the lead of the Israelis, to try to help in manpower 
shortages the SAAF has decided to train its ground crew for a number 
of duties. It was pointed out to the SAAF by Israeli defence officials 
that, during the 1974 war, Israeli fighters were able to reduce 
down-time considerably because aircrews were themselves able to 
carry out a number of servicing functions while the aircraft was on the 
ground. Radar technicians, for example, refuelled aircraft while 
engine mechanics changed tyres and helped to rearm them. The SAAF 
has adopted a similar training strategy which they hope will improve 
their turn-around of aircraft during operations.) 

Although the delivery of the Kfir will undoubtedly fill the gap in the 
SAAF fighter and ground-attack complement, it is only a short-term 
solution, and the need for a sophisticated fighter, complete with 
state-of-the-art avionics, remains. Such a harmony of need between 
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Israel and South Africa has naturally resulted in a deal that will bring 
to both air forces a fighter that should lead the world when it comes on 
line towards the end of the 1980s. 

Since the late 1970s, Israeli designers have been looking at the 
possibility of producing a new and more sophisticated fighter to 
replace the Kfir. Code-named the Lavi (or ‘lion’), the project was 
finally given the go-ahead by Ariel Sharon in 1982, somewhat to the 
surprise of many since the scheme was thought to have run out of 
funds and all work halted. 

Originally, the IAF had hoped that a co-production could be 
organized with the United States which would have both helped with 
R&D costs and attracted substantial amounts of US aid. When the 
Israelis had produced the Kfir, they had been able to modify 
technology and production methods developed abroad, principally in 
France. This had resulted in an aircraft what was highly competitive at 
around $5 million per unit, but this price did not reflect a realistic 
R&D cost spread over each aircraft. The Kfir has, in fact, been a huge 
loss-maker, largely because the United States, which supplied the jet 
engines, has refused to allow exports to such sensitive countries as 
Ecuador. Any new aircraft development will present a similar set of 
problems; although a US Republican administration can be expected 
to be more sympathetic to Israeli requests for export permission. 

The R&D costs for the Lavi will be enormous and, unlike the 
situation in the United States or any of the other major arms 
manufacturing countries, the production run will be relatively small, 
so the spread cost per unit will be that much higher. While the aircraft 
may employ state-of-the-art avionics and be a highly efficient and 
versatile machine, it is likely to be very much more expensive than its 
nearest competitors. This problem would have been readily resolved 
by Israel agreeing to a co-production programme with another 
manufacturer. The most likely candidate would have been the United 
States as it already supplied most of Israel’s arms needs, but the 
Pentagon proved to be an unwilling partner. In any major project, the 
United States is certain of a high level of sales at home and almost 
guaranteed large exports which generate much-needed revenue. 
Co-production with any country would not be a realistic economic 
option, although politically it might have some attractions. However, 
it now seems that the political benefits are not very high: Israel asked 
for co-production on the F-16 fighter, but the United States offered to 
help with only 5 per cent of the cost. Such a contribution to a major 
project such as the Lavi would have been quite insignificant in the 
grand total, and far greater participation was needed to spread the 
financial load and make the scheme viable. Israel has also been 
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rebuffed over co-production of the F-18 Hornet. One of the options 
initially explored by the IAF was to manufacture the Hornet, but this 
has now been abandoned: a team of Pentagon analysts visited Tel Aviv 
in 1980 to look at Israel’s fighter programme and the options for the 
future; it is believed that they reported unfavourably on the prospects 
of co-production. 

The Lavi project was originally approved by the Israeli Cabinet in 
1980 after the preliminary costings and design had been worked out; it 
was estimated then that R&D for the aircraft would cost in excess of $2 
billion, with each aircraft selling at $11-13 million. There was 
considerable enthusiasm among senior air force officers for the Lavi 
which, most believe, will put them years ahead of their Arab 
neighbours and give them a better edge in air combat — which, in every 
Middle East war since 1948, has proved crucial. However, the decision 
would have to be, in the end, a political one and there was 
considerable concern in the Israeli Cabinet about whether the country 
could actually afford the enormous investment required. 

The Lavi is by far the most ambitious programme ever undertaken 
by the Israeli armaments industry and even some veterans are nervous 
of the risk and the financial burden. The President of IAI, Gavriel 
Gidor, has admitted: ‘We cannot afford it economically but we cannot 
afford not to do it . . . Who has not imposed an embargo on us at one 
time or another? IAI can provide all the technology except the 
engines, although that does not mean that we have to do it all 
in-house. If it is economical and safe to do so, we can have some 
production carried out somewhere else.’ Gidor added that negotia- 
tions are under way with twenty-five companies in different countries 
that may be able to provide parts for the project at competitive prices. 
Certain basic designs have already been agreed. The canard delta 
aircraft will be single-engined and powered by an American Pratt & 
Whitney PW-1120 engine manufactured under licence in Israel. 

The Lavi concept is for a lightweight advanced-attack aircraft which 
will replace the Skyhawk and Kfir C-2 fighters currently employed by 
the IAF. At the present time, the IAF is budgeted to take 300 of the 
Lavis at a cost of £10.8 million each. Much of the design work and 
technology will be carried out with the aid of companies in the United 
States, and informal approval has already been given for the transfer 
of technology relating to the Pratt & Whitney engines that will be used 
in the aircraft, as well as technology relating to the fuel system, 
electronics, and airframe. Officially, the Reagan administration has 
been suggesting that final approval for the technology transfer will 
only be given if there is some move by the Israeli government on the 
question of West Bank settlements and the Palestinians. Privately, 
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however, few in the administration or outside believe that any serious 
attempt will be made to block the deal. 

According to the authoritative magazine Aviation Week, the Lavi 
design is based on medium- and close-range air-to-ground sorties for 
close air support, and the design also provides a secondary mission as 
an air defence interceptor and doubles as a two-seat trainer. The IAF 
have specified that the Lavi must be capable of high-speed penetration 
to target, have high manoeuvrability and low-drag ordnance. Aviation 
Week suggested that the Lavi would be armed with two infra-red- 
guided, air-to-air missiles and eight MK 117 general-purpose 750- 
pound bombs, and would penetrate to a target at a speed of 538 knots; 
configured with two AIM-9L Sidewinder missiles and two MK 84, 
2,000-pound bombs, this speed would increase to 597 knots. The 
ground attack range of the Lavi would be 244 nautical miles. 

In 1981 Sharon called a halt to the project while he looked more 
closely at the finances. No agreement on sharing development costs 
had been made with the South Africans after the Weizmann visit the 
previous year, so during the temporary hiatus, urgent talks were held 
with the South African government (and possibly the Taiwanese 
government) to see if there was the potential for a joint development 
programme. R&D costs would be shared, each country would 
manufacture some of the aircraft parts and, aside from ultimately 
purchasing the Lavi for their own air forces, would share in the export 
earnings generated by the aircraft. The South Africans have pro- 
visionally agreed to help with the development of the Lavi and, 
although exact figures are not available, its commitment must run into 
several hundred million dollars, spread over the three years that it is 
expected to take to put the first Lavi into the air. 

The first prototype is expected to be flying by 1985, the first 
production aircraft will be running off the lines in 1990 and the IAF is 
scheduled to take delivery of the first Lavi in 1992 when; presumably, 
under the terms of the co-operation agreement between Israel and 
South Africa, the SAAF will be re-equipping. If the project goes 
ahead as planned and the delivery of the thirty-six Kfirs continues on 
schedule, South Africa will have the most modern air force south of 
the Sahara for the foreseeable future. Any realistic conventional 
military threat to South Africa will be doomed to failure, and the 
guerrilla camps will become increasingly vulnerable to air strikes 
following the pattern of the lightning Israeli retaliatory raids against 
the PLO refugee camps in Lebanon. 


In late 1982, a senior member of the board of British Shipbuilders was 
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approached by a shipping company operating out of New York. 
‘Although based in New York, everyone in the business knows they 
are an Israeli company,’ said the board member. ‘They were looking 
for naval vessels which they wanted us to build for them. It was made 
quite clear that these were for passing on to South Africa.’ Such a 
visible breach of the embargo would have been highly embarrassing to 
the British government, as British Shipbuilders is a nationalized 
industry, the chairman of which frequently liaises directly with the 
Cabinet. The offer was turned down. 

Before 1970, five of the eight principal ships in the South African 
navy predated World War I. The entire navy had been geared to 
operate as part of a Western fleet protecting the Cape route and the oil 
supply to the West. However, the abandonment of the Simonstown 
agreement by Britain and the increasing isolation of South Africa 
meant that the navy had to radically rethink its role in the country’s 
defence plans. If the navy re-equipped with large ocean-going vessels 
for realistic patrol and protection of the Cape route, a vast integrated 
network of vessels and aircraft would have been needed. The vintage 
long-range naval-reconnaissance Shackletons would have to be re- 
placed, and the navy would require a far larger support fleet than it 
then had. 

In 1978, P. W. Botha, then Minister of Defence, said that the 
international arms boycott had forced South Africa to change its 
strategy on naval defence. ‘From now on, South Africa’s navy will be 
specially geared and designed to coastal defence for protecting the 
sovereignty of home waters. The West will have to conduct its own 
patrols of the shipping lanes to, from and around the Cape, and will 
have to look after its own interests.’ The navy had decided to draw in 
its horns and, in keeping with the rest of the defence force, developed 
plans to handle guerrilla infiltration or a conventional assault by other 
African armed forces; it was not realistic to attempt to counter the 
enormous Soviet naval presence in the Indian Ocean, and it was hoped 
that, in the event of a conventional East-West confrontation involving 
the superpowers, there would be some support for the South African 
navy, given its strategic importance. 

While the navy accepted its role as a coastal patrol and harbour 
protection service, it was faced with the problem of finding the 
equipment to do the job properly. Although Britain had supplied 
three frigates before the ending of the Simonstown agreement, these 
were neither suitable for coastal work nor sufficiently up to date to 
integrate with the modernized army and air force. However, Israel had 
been thinking along similar lines and had developed its own solution to 
the problem in the shape of the Reshef patrol boat. 
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During the Six Day War of 1967, the Israeli destroyer Eilat had been 
sunk when two Soviet Styx missiles were fired from an Egyptian ship at 
anchor in Port Said, twelve miles away. The Israelis decided that they 
needed a fast and well-armed patrol boat that would be able to counter 
any enemy missile system, pack a powerful punch and act as support or 
transport for commandos operating beyond the country’s borders. The 
result was the Reshef, a 415-ton, 32-knot, missile-carrying patrol boat, 
built by the Israeli shipyards at Haifa. At the time of its original 
deployment in 1973, the Reshef was perhaps the finest small patrol 
craft available in the world and it quickly showed its mettle. Using a 
home-produced missile — the Gabriel - the Israelis sank ten Syrian and 
Egyptian missile boats during the war, suffering no losses themselves. 
The Gabriel also managed to intercept and down fifty-two Styx 
missiles, thus somewhat redressing the humiliation of 1967. In addition 
to Gabriel missiles, the Reshef is also equipped with Harpoon 
ship-to-ship missiles, one 76-mm gun and one 40-mm gun, both 
manufactured by Oto Melara of Italy. 

At the time of Vorster’s visit in 1976, it was agreed that Israel would 
supply South Africa with three of the Reshef-class vessels, and would 
allow South Africa to manufacture a further nine under licence in the 
Sandock-Austral shipyards in Durban. As has already been shown, 
while the armaments for the vessels have not been supplied directly by 
Israel, the Israeli government has acted as middleman in negotiations 
between South Africa and the Italian company Oto Melara, and 
supplies and spares have continued, despite the UN arms embargo. To 
disguise the relationship between Israel and itself, South Africa has 
renamed the Reshef the ‘Minister’ class and the Gabriel missile the 
‘Skerpioen’; for public consumption, it insists that both are entirely 
locally produced. 

It seems to be part of the licensing agreement between Israel and 
South Africa that the former will provide details of any modifications 
that are made to a weapons system, so that the latter can incorporate 
the changes in its own production lines. The South Africans originally 
began manufacturing the Gabriel II missile after they had taken 
delivery of the first Reshefs; now that the Israelis have developed the 
Gabriel III, the South Africans have begun altering their production 
lines. The Gabriel III is a copy of the sea-skimming French-designed 
Exocet missile that was used with such devastating effect during the 
Falklands War. The Israelis project that the Gabriel III will remain 
effective well into the 1990s and will defeat any anti-missile missiles or 
jammers, be they currently deployed or on the drawing board. 

While the initial order of three Reshefs was being filled at the Haifa 
shipyards, the Israeli government helped train several hundred South 
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African sailors in the operation of the vessel. In addition, the Haifa 
shipyard helped establish South Africa’s virtually non-existent ship- 
building industry by supplying personnel to the Sandock-Austral yard 
and advising on the organization of an efficient production line. South 
Africa has also taken delivery of at least six Dvora-class fast patrol 
boats which, Israel claims, are among the most advanced in the world. 
Although they displace only thirty-five tons and can be transported on 
the backs of lorries, they can travel at 50 knots and are armed with two . 
Gabriel II missiles, two 20-mm guns and two 12.7-mm machine-guns. 

Following the sinking of the President Kruger (which was already 
obsolete) in February 1982 after a collision at sea, South Africa lost its 
one remaining vessel capable of deep-sea work and offshore patrols. 
While a similar vessel, the President Pretorius, has been brought out of 
mothballs and is undergoing a major refit, the South African navy is 
keen on finding a longer-term solution. The possibility of a joint South 
African-Israeli development of a corvette first arose following the 
successful delivery of the Reshef in 1977. The Israelis were keen on 
developing their own corvette, which they felt would suit their local 
needs and have a ready market among the growing navies of Third 
World countries. South African cash and Israeli technology have 
resulted in the development of an 850-ton guided-missile corvette, 
code-named Q9, which will carry a helicopter to provide over-the- 
horizon target data for the Harpoon missile system. There are no 
figures available for the number of vessels due to be delivered to either 
country, but as the first keel was laid down in 1981, it is expected that 
the Israeli navy will take first delivery in early 1984, and the South 
Africans should have their first vessel shortly afterwards. 

South Africa has also expressed interest in purchasing the newly 
developed Aliyah-class guided-missile patrol boat from Israel. The 
first of these vessels has only just entered service (1983), and it is 
understood that South African naval officers have been on sea trials 
and have stated their requirements, with only the price and the 
quantity still to be agreed. Delivery of the Aliyah would usefully fill 
the gap between the Reshef and the corvettes, and sources in South 
Africa state that a licence deal has now been agreed and that 
construction will shortly begin in South Africa. 

South Africa and Israel each have three submarines. In South 
Africa’s case, these are three ancient Daphne-class submarines bought 
from the French, the first having been delivered in 1970 and the other 
two in 1971. To all intents and purposes, they are completely outdated 
and the South African navy would like to phase them out as soon as 
alternatives become available. With their new coastal defence 
strategy, the South Africans have always expected the submarines to 
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take a vital part in aggressively enforcing territorial claims. Aside from 
acting as a delivery system for commandos, the South Africans believe 
that a modern submarine force could be extremely useful in 
blockading enemy ports in time of war. The Israelis have three 
Gal-class submarines built by Vickers which, by the time they were 
delivered in 1977, were already obsolete. For a country such as Israel 
which relies on a qualitative edge in all its armed forces, its antiquated 
submarines are something of an embarrassment, particularly as they 
were used extensively during the war in Lebanon to land commandos 
and there are plans for them to play a prominent role in any future 
conflict in the region. 

It is the estimate of defence experts that the submarines of neither 
navy are adequately equipped to fight in a modern war and the 
expectation is that, if they were deployed aggressively against a 
reasonably modern anti-submarine navy or air force, they would 
quickly be sunk. Well aware of their own limitations, the South 
Africans have offered to help the Israelis out. Although neither 
country has ever built a submarine before, South Africa has recently 
trebled the capacity of the Simonstown dockyards. It is difficult to 
understand why the South Africans should have carried out such a 
major refit unless there were plans to manufacture a submarine to take 
advantage of such facilities. While the basing agreement with the 
British was in force, submarines would regularly dock for servicing at 
Simonstown, and the South African navy has considerable experience 
in looking after vessels superior in size and technology to their own 
Daphnes. The Simonstown base can now hold submarines of up to 
3,000 tons, well in excess of the 1,000-ton submarines currently in 
service. There have been reports, particularly among opposition 
groups in South Africa, that it is co-operating with Israel in building a 
nuclear submarine, but what in fact has been agreed is that a number 
of submarines will be constructed in South Africa to a joint South 
African/Israeli design. 

The effect of the deal (first suggested by Vorster during his 1976 
visit) on the South African navy can be gauged by quoting from the 
IISS statistics for the years 1975-6 and 1982-3. In the first year, the 
South African navy had three Daphne-class submarines, two des- 
troyers, six frigates, ten coastal minesweepers and four patrol craft. 
By 1982-3, after a large number of obsolete vessels had been phased 
out and the whole character of the navy had dramatically altered, 
the navy had three Daphne-class submarines, one frigate, six Reshefs, 
seven patrol craft, six minesweepers and two minehunters. 
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The arms trade between Israel and South Africa now runs into 
hundreds of millions of dollars and is rising each year. As the new 
fighter aircraft and navy vessels come into service, the Israeli/South 
African arms-exporting business will be one of the largest in the world, 
and with their arms exports will come a high degree of political 
influence that will increase as each fighter or Gabriel missile is sold to 
an emerging Third World country. 

From both Israel’s and South Africa’s points of view, the develop- 
ment of a joint arms industry has been a shrewd move. Not only will 
both countries be less vulnerable to military attack and political 
Pressure, but they will also aim to win a large number of new friends 
around the world. This orchestrated attack on the vulnerabilities of the 
Third World has so far taken place almost entirely in secret, and both 
countries remain acutely conscious of the potential damage of adverse 
publicity. The longer they can operate with discretion, the greater the 
arms sales and the more the influence they can hope to gain. 

What is perhaps most surprising about the development of their 
respective armed forces is that it has all taken place without the world 
either knowing or caring. The enforcement of the UN arms embargo 
against South Africa has been a farce and there is little prospect of it 
gaining any improvement. The inadequate nature of the embargo has 
enabled the concept of ‘Fortress South Africa’ to become a reality... 
and it is a fortress that is going to be virtually unassailable militarily for 
many years to come. 
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Through their trading relationship in arms and other products, both 
Israel and South Africa have become less dependent on other 
countries, thus rendering them more able to handle the political 
pressures brought about by changes in leadership of previously 
friendly governments. At the heart of the foreign, trading and internal 
policies of both countries is a fundamental belief that they are battling 
for their survival. It would be altogether out of character for either 
country to rely exclusively on a growing trading relationship to shore 
up their respective economies sufficiently to become immune to 
outside interference. Such a complacent attitude is directly counter to 
the almost messianic fervour running through both governments. Both 
are firmly convinced they have an absolute God-given right to their 
existence, and that many of the attacks launched against them are 
Communist-inspired. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that their 
defence of their territorial integrity is taken far beyond their own 
national boundaries and into the public and private forums where 
major decisions affecting nations and global strategy are taken. 

Both Israel and South Africa have their own independent foreign 
policies, and any attempt by critics to suggest that they are so 
interlinked to be almost indistinguishable is naive and incorrect. 
However, there is an informal linking of the alliance that is less an 
overt pressure group than a subtle interweaving of political and 
economic interests. There is complete understanding on both sides 
that there are many occasions when their policy interests coincide. . . 
or when Israel may be able to use a little influence in the right quarter 
on behalf of South Africa, or vice versa. Advice and aid are given and 
taken quite freely. This informal alliance seeks expression through the 
growing trading relationship between Israel, South Africa and the 
Third World, and through the increasing prominence of lobby groups 
working abroad, particularly in the United States. 
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The purpose of the lobby groups is to gain influential friends who 
will help pass legislation favourable to either country or prevent 
unfavourable legislation reaching the statute book. More than $100 
million is spent annually by lobbyists from all nations in the United 
States, and by far the greatest part of that money is aimed at the 
lawmakers and the government in Washington, D.C. The United 
States, with its heavily bureaucratic administrative machine and its 
enormously expensive election campaigns, appears particularly 
vulnerable to lobbyists. Every would-be senator, congressman or 
governor relies on the generosity of his supporters for his campaign 
funds, and those who contribute naturally expect a pay-off should their 
candidate get elected. 

A number of laws have been passed in the United States in an 
attempt to avoid abuses of the lobby process and to cut down on any 
Suggestion of bribery or corruption buying influence in government: 
* The Foreign Agents Registration Act requires lobbyists for foreign 
nations to register with the Justice Department and file semi-annual 
statements listing clients, activities and services rendered as well as 
money received and expenses incurred. When making any approach 
on behalf of clients, lobbyists are obliged to identify themselves. 

* The Federal Election Campaign Act of 1976 prohibits any foreign 
national from contributing to federal office-seekers and prohibits any 
US citizen from accepting or encouraging such gifts. 

* The Foreign Gifts and Decorations Act prohibits public officials or 
their relatives from accepting gifts worth more than $140, unless it 
appears that refusing the gift would offend the donor ‘or otherwise 
adversely affect the foreign relations of the United States’. 

In theory, these three regulations should do much to discourage the 
activities of lobbyists. In fact, the industry continues to grow, and 
while the more extreme activities of the lobby groups may have been 
curtailed in recent years, foreign governments that really believe they 
have a point of view to get across will not let mere legislation stand in 
their way. 

The South Africans and Israelis have been remarkably successful 
lobbyists in the United States, but for very different reasons. Israel has 
been able to rely on a large and highly motivated Jewish population 
who can be counted upon to mobilize in any emergency and work on 
behalf of their spiritual homeland. The rise of the New Right in the 
United States, embodied in the Reagan administration, has given 
South Africa unprecedented access to Capitol Hill and, in addition, 
the Pretoria government is quite prepared to spend a great deal of 
money to support its beliefs. 
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On 6 February 1974, a small gathering took place in Vorster’s Cape 
Town office. Seated in the stinkwood chairs surrounding his desk were 
Minister of the Interior Connie Mulder, the Finance Minister Nico 
Diederichs, Secretary of Information Eschel Rhoodie, Rhoodie’s 
brother Deneys and Deputy Secretary of Information Les de Villiers. 

According to de Villiers’ book Secret Information, the meeting was 
opened by Eschel Rhoodie who explained how South Africa had been 
losing the world propaganda campaign, and argued that it was time for 
the Vorster government to take the offensive and launch propaganda 
attacks on a broad front that would win influence and new friends for 
South Africa. There was no sense, Rhoodie said, in hoping that the 
rest of the world would change its attitude towards South Africa purely 
on the basis of right or wrong. ‘The truth about our many good deeds 
towards the black man in this part of Africa would hardly set us free. 
South Africa had spent millions in the past three decades on orthodox 
propaganda, to no avail. We were still slipping further into the abyss, 
despite our well-intentioned efforts, despite speaking the truth,’ wrote 
de Villiers. The time had come, Rhoodie argued, ‘for South Africa to 
embark on a full-scale psychological war, instead of relying on films, 
brochures and other government handouts. In this unconventional 
propaganda offensive, no rules would apply, no regulations would 
stand in our way. Only objectives would count and the end would 
indeed justify the means — any means.’ 

Despite the evident risks involved, Vorster gave Mulder the 
go-ahead for the operation to begin. He also agreed that the scheme 
should be carried out in total secrecy with a slush fund organized by 
BOSS. In the following four years, Rhoodie, with Mulder’s backing 
and the support of de Villiers, would mastermind nearly 200 secret 
projects in the United States, Europe and South Africa at a cost of 
more than $100 million. (See Chapter 1 for details of the ‘Project 
David’ aspect of the operation.) 

Even before Vorster had given his formal permission for the scheme 
to proceed, Rhoodie had been testing the water in the United States. 
Accompanied by de Villiers and Connie Mulder, he had travelled 
there the previous year and had met Vice-president Gerald Ford and 
senior members of Congress and the Senate, had met South Africa’s 
allies in the Pentagon and had confronted its critics at the National 
Press Club in Washington. As well as being a bold propaganda stroke, 
the trip paid two further dividends. While in California, Mulder met . 
the then Governor of California, Ronald Reagan: de Villiers reported 
that ‘he showed great understanding for the need to have closer 
relations between South Africa and the United States’. The second 
bonus was the elevation of John McGoff to the job of principal fixer 
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and professional front man for the South African government in the 
United States. 

McGoff, the son of a Pittsburgh steelworker, was based in 
Williamstown, Michigan, and had ambitions of being a publishing 
tycoon. In 1959 he had teamed up with Michael Dow of the Dow 
Chemical family and, using Dow money and McGoff instinct, the two 
men had managed to buy up a series of small newspapers centred on 
Michigan, with a combined circulation of nearly 100,000. Although the 
total circulation might seem heavyweight, the sales of each individual 
newspaper were generally below 10,000 and McGoff had dreams of 
bigger things. 

He had first met de Villiers in 1968 when the South African was 
based in New York looking after the information division. At that 
time, de Villiers had been impressed by McGoff and his pro-South 
African views. De Villiers invited him to South Africa and he came 
back convinced that the country had been receiving an undeservedly 
bad press. The result was a succession of articles in the McGoff 
newspapers that were blatantly pro-South Africa. This forthright 
behaviour quickly endeared McGoff to the South Africans, and 
frequent visits to Pretoria followed. One such trip occurred im- 
mediately after Vorster had agreed with Mulder that the latter’s secret 
propaganda campaign could begin. 

At the beginning of 1974, McGoff was running his growing 
publishing empire through the Panax Corporation in which he held a 
4 per cent share worth only about $100,000; his annual salary was 
$67,507. Notwithstanding the small size of his assets, McGoff 
approached the ailing Washington Star newspaper and offered to 
purchase it for $20-25 million. Star executives discovered that Panax 
could not possibly afford such a bid, but McGoff insisted that he was 
acting for himself and had sufficient backing to carry the deal through. 

Some months earlier, McGoff had approached the South Africans 
to tell them that the Star was in deep financial trouble and might be 
available for purchase. He had suggested that Pretoria put up $10 
million in seed money and he would find the remaining $15 million. 
The South Africans, who appear to have been bowled over by 
McGoff’s zeal and apparent entrepreneurial track-record, agreed 
immediately. While negotiations with the Star sputtered on, McGoff 
suggested to the South Africans that he do something with the interest 
piling up on the $10 million in his bank account. Again the South 
Africans agreed and McGoff bought the Sacramento Union in 
California for $7 million. Amazingly, the South Africans did not seem 
to object too violently to this little extravagance and McGoff 
continued to front their operations in the United States, becoming, 
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according to de Villiers, ‘undoubtedly the single most effective voice 
for South Africa in the United States’. 

With apparently no limit to his spending, McGoff continued on his 
buying spree. The next target was the London-based organization 
UPITN. Owned by United Press International News Agency and 
Independent Television News in England, and Paramount Pictures, 
UPITN serves over a hundred clients in eighty countries and reports 
from around the world. Access to such a network would obviously be 
very useful for any organization wishing to distort the news. McGoff 
bought 50 per cent of the UPITN shares for $1.7 million from 
Paramount Pictures and proceeded to make himself co-chairman of 
the board, elevating another Panax director to board level. Those who 
worked for UPITN at this time claim that neither McGoff nor his allies 
tried at any time to interfere with the news or introduce bias into the 
broadcasts. There is probably more truth in this than might have been 
expected, given the size of the investment. McGoff seems to have 
loved the purchase of power but to have -had little idea of what to do 
with it once he had the authority in his hands. 

During the next four years, McGoff used Panax to purchase 
newspapers and magazines all over the United States, and with his 
acquisition came apparent prosperity: he bought a 100-foot motor 
yacht and, through a South African front company, obtained the use 
of a $250,000 luxury house in Miami. At the end of his tour of duty for 
the South African government, McGoff — either on his own behalf or 
for the South Africans (the lines of demarcation are often blurred) — 
had bought six daily and sixty-one weekly newspapers; by 1978, Panax 
was reporting an annual turnover of $36.1 million. The greatest prize — 
a newspaper in Washington, the government headquarters in the 
United States — eluded McGoff. His bid for the Washington Star 
eventually failed when Time Inc. bought the paper for $20 million, and 
the only other major newspaper in Washington, the Post, was not 
about to sell. 

While McGoff had been off on his buying spree, the South Africans 
had been quietly frying other fish: newspapers were set up in South 
Africa; a series of pro-South Africa supplements in the US magazine 
Business Week were subsidized to the tune of $300,000; and in the 
black townships, a comic appeared with a black Superman as hero who 
was in favour of the status quo prevailing in the country. The latter 
venture was not as successful as had been hoped because militant 
blacks kept burning down the newspaper stands where the comic was 
on sale. Visits by foreign political leaders were also actively encour- 
aged and subsidized by the government. The number of visits by US 
citizens to South Africa, paid for by the Department of Information, 
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rose from eleven in 1973 to fifty-six in 1974 and continued at that level 
for the duration of the campaign. 

It is hard to believe that visits to a country can convince opponents 
that they have been grossly ill-informed and make converts out of 
them; occasionally, however, they can have unexpected dividends: 
Former Democratic Representative James Symington had been 
renowned as a civil-rights advocate during his eight years in office, but 
following a visit to South Africa, he became a lobbyist for the 
apartheid government. He claims that his job is not to defend 
apartheid but to ‘open lines of communication’ that may change South 
Africa’s separatist system: ‘There is nothing that I have done or would 
agree to do on that particular account that I don’t deem to be in the 
interest of the United States and of peace in the world.’ Such 
sentiments from a man who would normally have been in the forefront 
of criticism against South Africa were considered one of the coups of 
the Mulder campaign. Symington’s conversion to the South Africa 
cause has paid him, through his law firm of Smathers, Symington and 
Herlong, very well. In the six months from October 1981 to March 
1982, they received $153,612.53 for lobbying on behalf of the South 
African government. Part of the money was distributed in the form of 
campaign contributions to selected Republican and Democratic 
candidates (they were not subject to the Federal Election Campaign 
Act as they were not foreign nationals), and the balance was taken up 
by fees incurred by Symington during his lobbying efforts. 

South Africa could not rely solely on converts. There was also room 
for shaking out the middle ground and attempting to move the neutrals 
towards South Africa’s position and giving those who were pro-South 
Africa encouragement to speak more forcefully on the subject of 
South Africa’s strategic and economic value to the West. 

In 1978, Rhoodie hired Donald de Kieffer, a twenty-eight-year-old 
Washington lawyer, to lobby on behalf of the South African 
government. Although young, de Kieffer was a staunch conservative 
who had made good contacts with the up-and-coming Republicans in 
Washington. On the other hand, his law firm, Collier, Shannon, Rill 
and Edwards, was well connected among right-of-centre Democrats, 
so together they made a perfect team. It was Rhoodie’s view that de 
Kieffer was perhaps too young and inexperienced to do the complex 
selling job required of a lobbyist, so he looked around for someone 
more suitable to add to his list. In June 1975, Mulder and de Villiers 
visited Israel as a preliminary to the Vorster visit the following year, 
and in the course of their discussions, de Villiers asked for the name of 
an effective lobbyist and was advised to approach Sydney Baron. 
Although based in New York, Baron has considerable experience of 
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Washington and is accustomed to difficult customers (he acts for the 
Japanese electrical industry and Taiwan); he was happy to take on 
South Africa as a client, particularly in view of his fee which has never 
fallen below an annual $500,000 since his appointment in 1976. 

It is difficult to estimate just how effective these lobbyists have 
been. Certainly when South Africa wanted to send Admiral H. H. 
Biermann, chief of the SADF, to Washington to meet with his 
opposite numbers in the Pentagon, it was the work of McGoff and the 
lobbyists that wangled him a visa over the objections of the State 
Department. Since the Biermann visit, there have been regular tours 
of the United States by senior serving officers in the South African 
armed forces. Much of the increased sympathy of the present US 
administration can be traced back to that one visa being granted. The 
Reagan administration is unduly responsive to the wishes and 


_ suggestions of the Pentagon, and South Africa has no shortage of allies 


in the US armed forces, all of whom are as convinced as the Pretoria 
government that the Communists intend to take over the world, South 
Africa included. 

It is a logical step from the lobbying of congressmen and senators to 
attempting to prevent the election of opponents or ensuring that of 
supporters. When Gerald Ford ran on the Republican ticket against 
Carter in 1976, the South Africans contributed nearly $4 million to the 
Ford campaign. Although that particular contribution proved unre- 
warding, the South Africans had greater success when aiming at 
slightly less ambitious targets. For example, Rhoodie has claimed that 
South African cash went into the campaign of Republican S. I. 
Hayakawa who was running in the California 1976 senatorial campaign 
against Democrat John Tunney. Tunney, who is an outspoken critic of 
South Africa’s policies and had been responsible for the Senate 
preventing the use of defence funds in Angola, was defeated. 

It was inevitable that the great Mulder masterplan would begin to 
unravel. In 1978, stories began to appear in South African newspapers 
about a secret government department that appeared to have access to 
unlimited funds. The study was teased out bit by bit, and eventually a 
shocked South Africa discovered that millions of dollars were 
unaccounted for and had been dissipated by Rhoodie and his friends 
over four years of uncontrolled extravagance. Rhoodie had warned 
Vorster at that first meeting in 1974 that he might have to buy ‘an 
important person’s wife a fur coat’ — but unfortunately he had not only 
bought too many, but he had failed to keep any sort of record of whom 
he had been paying and what services had been rendered in return. 
Vorster was forced to resign, as was Mulder who had been universally 
expected to succeed Vorster. Rhoodie fled the country, but was 
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extradited from France, tried and sentenced to jail, only to be released 
immediately on bail. 

However, it was not all a tale of misery and woe, from the South 
Africans’ point of view. The $100 million dollars that had been 
invested around the world is still paying out dividends, and the 
prominent players who helped South Africa are still there doing their 
bit. De Villiers resigned from his position as Deputy Secretary of 
Information to take up a senior position with Sydney Baron’s publicity 
firm in New York, where he works today. McGoff eventually got his 
Washington newspaper in the shape of a seat on the board of the 
Washington Times which began business in 1982 after the Washington 
Star finally folded. The Times is backed in part by the Unification 
Church of the Reverend Sun Myung Moon, and is published by James 
Whelan, who used to edit the Sacramento Union for McGoff and is a 
director of Panax. Several of the senior editorial staff have visited 
South Africa recently and are known for their pro-South Africa views. 
While there is no direct evidence that the South African government 
has funds directly invested in the newspaper, McGoff’s involvement 
would certainly indicate some interest. The newspaper has also taken a 
consistently moderate stand on the question of apartheid in South 
Africa ~ in direct contrast to the only other Washington daily paper, 
the Post, which is invariably more liberal in its views. 

It might have been expected that, following the crash of the Mulder 
empire, there would have been a dramatic revision of South Africa’s 
foreign policy and its attitude towards propaganda. In fact, the 
Erasmus Commission (which investigated the whole affair on behalf of 
the South African government) did not publish details of many of the 
projects that had been orchestrated by Rhoodie and Mulder, and after 
their report had been published, a special government committee 
recommended that 56 of the 138 secret projects should continue. 
There is no way of telling where those projects are operating, but the 
main target will undoubtedly remain the United States which is the 
controller of Western policy towards South Africa; it must be expected 
that the Pretoria government will do everything in its power to 
influence the US administration in its favour. 

In the twelve months to November 1980, South Africa paid over 
nearly $2 million to lobbyists and other groups such as the South 
Africa Foundation and the South Africa Tourist Office, all of which 
are charged with projecting a favourable image. South Africa had thus 
joined a long list of countries (including Japan, Taiwan, China, 
Britain, West Germany and most of the rest of the developed world) 
that find it productive to have strong lobbying forces working in the 
United States. 
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With the arrival of the Reagan administration, the South Africans 
expected a change of policy towards their country and, so far, they 
have been proved correct: there has been a relaxation of the ban on 
arms shipments and some nuclear fuel is likely to be shipped from the 
United States to power South Africa’s new nuclear power stations at 
Koeberg. Perhaps more importantly, there is a new air of understand- 
ing and sympathy in Washington for South Africa’s problems. 

The Pretoria government, in common with many other countries, 
found the Carter administration almost incomprehensible in its 
obsession with human rights and Christian values which, to the outside 
world, seemed to bear little relation to the pragmatism required in 
foreign policy. However, when they had first visited the then 
Governor Reagan of California in 1973, the South Africans had been 
convinced that they had a friend in the former film star. They have 
since used every opportunity to emphasize to the present government 
the threat of Communism in southern Africa and, in the same way as 
talk of human rights moved Carter, so the threat of Communism 
strikes a chord in Reagan and his colleagues. 

To put across this point of view, the South Africans have increased 
their lobbying power in Washington. While still retaining de Kieffer 
and his law firm, in 1980 they appointed John P. Sears, Reagan’s 
former campaign manager, as their lobbyist. After leaving Reagan’s 
election campaign, Sears had formed the legal firm of Baskin and 
Sears, immediately winning the South African contract, and in the six 
months up to the beginning of 1982, it received over $375,000 from the 
South African government. Sears has visited South Africa regularly 
and is charged with convincing the Reagan administration that the 
Pretoria government’s policy on Namibia is correct and worth 
supporting. So far Sears seems to have been remarkably successful: 
South Africa has received considerable support from Reagan who sees 
the presence of Cuban troops in Angola as unacceptable. As long as 
the United States continues to provide that kind of support, South 
Africans feel that it might be possible to win the war in Namibia. 


While the Israelis may find the excesses of the South African lobby 
campaign rather distasteful, they are faced with exactly the same 
problem. Without the support of the US government, their country 
would have little chance of surviving. Of course, there is a general 
recognition in the United States that Israel has considerable strategic 
value in an unstable Middle East, particularly as it is staunchly 
pro-West, and it is generally and rightly considered to be more in tune 
with Western perceptions of the world than its Arab neighbours. But 
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Israel remains vulnerable, depending on US aid and military supplies 
to bolster a shaky economy and re-equip the most modern and 
effective fighting machine in the world. While the Israeli government 
has been attempting to reduce this military dependence by manufac- 
turing armaments itself, there is still a very narrow divide between 
survival and disaster. 

During the war in the Lebanon in 1982, a special State Department 
study group was established to examine ways of pressuring Israel to 
stop its advance towards Beirut and ultimately to negotiate with the 
Palestinians. A number of options were examined including cutting 
military aid, reducing the level of economic support and cutting off 
diplomatic relations. In thé end, the panel decided that cutting off — 
military aid would take too long to have any effect, a reduction in 


„economic support would be politically unacceptable, and the politi- 
cians had dithered too long to make the severing of diplomatic 


relations a viable option. The panel concluded instead that there was 
nothing that the United States could realistically do to pressure Israel 
other than make threatening noises. It was a salutary experience for 
those sitting on the panel, the majority of whom were pro-Israel but 
concerned at the course of action the Begin government was taking. 
As one member of the panel privately concluded: 


Our inability to act means that Israel can now do virtually what it 
likes. If the policies were logical that would be fine, but by 
constantly alienating its friends and infuriating the Arabs, Israel is 
storing up a lot of trouble for the future. The growing body of 
Palestinians within Israeli borders are going to want a franchise, and 
the more that need is suppressed, the more likely it is that there will 
be an explosion. 


After Israel had achieved its objectives in the Lebanon, the United 
States was allowed to enter the stage as mediator, a valuable but 
strictly secondary role. Such a demonstration of apparent impotence in 
a crisis is partly an indication of the complexities of the Middle East 
and partly an acknowledgement of the special relationship that exists 
between the United States and Israel. 

Jews only make up about 3 per cent of the total population of the 
United States, but they still exercise an enormous amount of influence 
on US government policy, a reflection, for the most part, of the 
astonishing capacity of Jews to rise to positions of prominence and 
power in industry and politics in almost every country where they 
choose to live. Much has been made of the power of the Jewish lobby 
in the United States, and there have been repeated allegations that 
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anything Israel wants gets done and anything Israel’s opponents want 
gets delayed or refused. In the United States at the moment, there are 
around 300 national groups, 200 local organizations and 5,000 temples 
and synagogues devoted to fighting for Judaism and the State of Israel. 
While this is a considerable force, it is not just this Jewish lobby that 
has brought about the close friendship between the United States and 
Israel. 

When the Jewish state was founded in 1948, it was given immediate 
backing by the American people. There appeared to be a general 
sentiment from an unfailingly generous nation that the Jews had had a 
raw deal and deserved to have their own nation after centuries of 
struggle. This may be a very simplistic view, but it is one that has 
largely prevailed over the past thirty-five years. There is no doubt that 
the largely Jewish-owned media in the United States have done much 
to perpetuate this view, and Israel has invariably been able to count on 
the unswerving loyalty of virtually every Jew in the United States in a 
time of crisis. When this is added to the natural empathy that other 
Americans feel for Israel, the total is a powerful body of public 
opinion supporting the Jewish nation, and few political leaders have 
dared to oppose such a broad consensus. 

This support takes two forms: first, political mobilization by 
lobbying both locally and nationally, and second, financial. Apart 
from those in South Africa, American Jews are the largest per capita 
contributors to the State of Israel of all nations on earth. There is an 
automatic assumption by virtually all the United States’ six million 


Jews that a portion of their income should go towards Israel, and since 
ews form the richest ethnic body in America, that contribution has 
always been substantial. 

Politically, it is the role of the different Jewish groups to pressure 
the US government to adopt policies favourable to Israel. Historically, 
there was never any question of the line that the lobbyists should take. 
In his book, The Triangular Connection: America, Israel and American 
Jews, Professor Edward Glick recalled that the Jewish lobby swung 
into action after the 1975 UN resolution that equated Zionism with 
racism and apartheid: 


On the eve of the Jewish High Holy days and of the 31st [UN]: 
General Assembly. the President’s Conference [of major American 
Jewish organizations} UN Task Force sent letters to eighty-five 
[specially targeted] UN delegations. Eighteen of the representatives 
of key nations that had voted for the resolution were asked to 
‘oppose vigorously all efforts that would, directly or indirectly, 
malign or assault the Jewish people’. Thirty-three ambassadors who 
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had opposed the resolution were asked to oppose any similar efforts 
at future UN sessions. Thirty-four ambassadors who had either 
absented themselves or abstained from voting were reminded in 
rather rabbinic rhetoric that ‘abstention or absence when the issue is 
profoundly moral, only contributes to strengthening the forces of 
darkness’. In addition, thirty-seven ambassadors from Asian and 
black African countries were urged not to tie Zionism to apartheid, 
especially during the UN’s so-called ‘Decade against Racism’. 


The damage had been done, but the lobby’s performance had been 
what Israel has come to expect from its friends in the United States. 
Arab nations and the Eastern bloc have tended to emphasize the might 
and disproportionate influence of the Jewish lobby on American 
affairs; this is not wholly accurate and is more a reflection of the 
disorganized and poorly funded Arab lobbying effort. 

Jewish lobbyists will point proudly to the fact that, in the seven years 
after 1973, the US Congress approved more than $11 billion in aid to 
Israel, $1 billion more than the sum requested by three different 
administrations and an indication of the pressure that the pro-Israel 
lobby was able to bring to bear on the government. The Arabs, on the 


other hand, have never been able to present a united front in the . 


United States. There are a number of organizations, such as the 
National Association of Arab-Americans (NAAA), which are sup- 
posed to represent Arab interests, but the NAAA, like all other Arab 
groups, is badly funded and suffers from an incoherent policy. 
Although the Arab nations are collectively enormously wealthy and 
could do much to counter the influence of the Jews in the United 
States, each nation wants to have the major say in any joint venture. 
Jealousies appear in almost every inter-Arab relationship, and Israel 
has profited from their disunity. 

However, the election of Menachem Begin to the position of Prime 
Minister of Israel did a great deal to erode the almost blanket support 
that Jews in America have traditionally given to Israel. His uncom- 
promising attitude towards the Palestinians was the main cause of 
resentment. Few Jews actually support the PLO, the members of 
which they still regard as terrorists, but equally there was little support 
for Begin’s rigid interpretation of the Bible and his insistence on 
continually expanding Jewish settlements into Palestinian territory. 
However, he refused to understand that his actions could alienate the 
Jews in America as well as the US government. 

When the Israelis invaded the Lebanon, television news journalists 
were able for the first time to record in graphic detail the sufferings of 
the Arabs rather than the victories of the Israelis. It was a devastating 
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experience for Jews the world over, and ended with a massacre of 
Palestinians in refugee camps outside Beirut. To many Jews, the whole 
Lebanese episode brought home the changes that had been taking 
place in Israel over the previous few years: what were seen as the fine 
liberal traditions on which Israel had been founded were in danger of 
disappearing as the Begin government became increasingly isolated 
from Jewish and world opinion. 

The fragile coalition that resulted from Begin’s resignation is 
unlikely to prove any more moderate since, to form his government, 
Prime Minister Yitzshak Shamir had to draw in the small militant 
parties of the hard right. The result will be more — not less — expansion 
of the settlement programme, and following the effective partition of 
the Lebanon and the emasculation of the PLO, the plight of the 
Palestinians will certainly not be eased. 

As Jews themselves have begun to question the role of Israel in the 
world, so the power of the Jewish lobby has begun to diminish. In 
previous years, the great strength of the lobby was its unity; recently, 
however, the 500 or so Jewish organizations in the United States have 
examined their previously blanket support. In the past, most have 
given money unquestioningly to the State of Israel, but many now 
suggest that the lobbies should become more involved in the politics of 
Israel and support those groups that will maintain liberal traditions 
and oppose those individuals who, they feel, are not representative of 
Jews around the world. 

It is an argument that will continue for many years but, while it is 
going on, others opposed to Israel are able to take advantage of the 
disunited lobby and a US government that is frustrated by Israeli 
militancy in the face of calls by the United States for moderation. 

For example, during the summer of 1981, the Senate was due to vote 
on a proposal to sell Airborne Warning and Control Systems 
(AWACS) aircraft to Saudi Arabia. Israel was opposed to the sale, 
claiming that AWACS in the hands of a potential aggressor repre- 
sented a serious threat to the country’s security. The Jewish lobby 
united to try and stop the sale, but simultaneously, and for the first 
time, an Arab lobby group got themselves sufficiently organized to 
orchestrate a powerful and highly effective campaign to win support 
for the AWACS sale in the Senate. The AWACS battle demonstrated 
that the actual strength of the Jewish lobby was considerably weaker 
than previous reports might have indicated, and it also illustrated the 
degree to which support for the Israeli government had declined 
within the US administration. 
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The declining influence of the Jewish lobby has compelled the Israeli 
government to nurture new allies who will back them in the corridors 
of power. Friends have been found in unlikely quarters, and perhaps 
the most unusual alliance has been that formed between the Moral 
Majority and the Israelis, and the Moral Majority and the South 
Africans. 

The Moral Majority is an alliance of various conservative Christian 
groups, such as Christian Voice and Religious Round Table, which 
concerns itself with the decline of moral and family standards in 
modern society. Using television and radio to propagandize their 
views, the Christian New Right has managed to tap the vast 
conservative voice that lies deep in the American heartland. These 
Christian groups are against such ‘liberal’ measures as the equal rights 
amendment, homosexual rights and abortion, and argue for the 
restoration of Bible reading and prayer in public schools. While 
winning converts, the new evangelists have also become extremely 
rich. Jerry Falwell, leader of the Moral Majority, claims that his ‘Old 
Time Gospel Hour’ raises $1 million a week from 18 million viewers. 
However, it has never been clear exactly how many people the New 
Christians really represent. Television audience figures are notoriously 
inaccurate and none of the religious groups will publish detailed 
membership lists. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that those who join 
any of the groups that make up the Moral Majority are fervent and 
committed supporters and make formidable political campaigners. 

Such (reputedly) huge numbers, allied with a substantial income and 
evangelical fervour, have made the Moral Majority a force to be 
reckoned with in American politics and it has not hesitated to use its 
power. For example, in 1980 at the Republican National Convention 
in Detroit, the evangelical movement brought in several hundred 
supporters to lobby candidates. Ronald Reagan was sufficiently 
impressed by their eloquence to make clear from his election platform 
that he would be standing for traditional family values and the right to 
life of the unborn child. 

There has always been empathy between right-wing Christians in 
the United States and South Africa, many taking a view directly 
contrary to the World Council of Churches, which actively opposes 
apartheid and partially funds guerrilla groups opposed to the Pretoria 
government. To the Christian fundamentalists, such action borders on 
heresy. People like Falwell have a fairly straightforward view of the 
world, with the Bible as the yardstick of performance. Thus all 
Communists are evil and any nation or group that lives by the 
standards set in the Bible is good. The South Africans, with their 
strong Reformed Church background, conservatism and opposition to 
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Communism, are logical allies, and the ambitions of the South African 
government and the Moral Majority frequently coincide. 

The New Right is now a very powerful force, and although the 
Reagan administration has proved less pliant to the wishes of the 
Moral Majority than some might have expected, there is no doubt of 
its powerful impact upon Republican policies. The South Africans had 
discovered the usefulness of the New Right early on, during the 1978 
re-election campaign of Senator Dick Clark of Iowa, who in the 
previous election of 1972 had won by a landslide. As Chairman of the 
Senate’s African Affairs Subcommittee, Clark had been the author of 
an amendment which forbade any direct or indirect US aid to Angola 
without express congressional authorization — and this had infuriated 
the South Africans. The Rhoodie slush fund contributed $250,000 to 
the campaign of Clark’s opponent, Republican Roger Jepson, and the 
South Africans found welcome allies among the Moral Majority. The 
state’s anti-abortion groups took exception to Clark’s stand for the 
liberalization of abortion laws, and they mobilized their forces to 
ensure his defeat. Churches across the state distributed 300,000 
brochures urging them to vote for Jepson, as well as organizing 
candlelit processions and a savage press campaign. Clark was 
defeated, and both the South Africans and the Moral Majority were 
impressed at the influence of their respective groups. 

The alliance of the right has not stopped at attempting to influence 
internal American politics. Since 1979, two aides of Republican 
Senator Jesse Helms of North Carolina (a star of the New Right), John 
Carbaugh and Jim Lucier, have regularly visited South Africa and 
have shown considerable sympathy for the government. In 1979, 
during the negotiations in London on the future of Rhodesia, the two 
men turned up and, in secret meetings, tried to persuade Ian Smith, 
leader of Rhodesia’s whites and Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the black 
leader and favoured child of Britain and the United States, to hold 
firm against the more militant blacks who eventually took power. The 
British Foreign Secretary at that time, Lord Carrington, complained to 
the US State Department and Helms’ aides were asked to leave. Their 
trip to London had been paid for by the Institute of American 
_ Relations, another right-wing pressure group. np eine 

The South Africans maintain direct liaison with American Christ- 
ians through an organization called the Christian League which was 
created as part of the Rhoodie information campaign to publicize the 
view of South Africa as a God-fearing Christian society in an 
uncivilized and immoral world, and has sponsored a series of lecture 
tours by South Africans in the United States. It is based in Pretoria 
and is primarily backed by John McGoff who, as always, has proved a 
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very useful link between South Africa and his own country. 

The vision of South Africa as a God-fearing outpost of civilization is 
mirrored to some extent by the State of Israel. To the simplistic 
Christian Right in the United States, at least Israel is more 
understandable than the Muslims who surround the Jews. Although 
Jews in America view Christian fundamentalists with deep suspicion, 
as more middle-of-the-road church groups such as the National 
Council of Churches have come out in favour of a Palestinian state, 
these fears have had to be overlooked in the search for new and 
influential friends. 

Israel’s closest friend in the Moral Majority is Jerry Falwell. 
According to Falwell’s spokesman, Cal Thomas: ‘Jerry has said that as 
a pastor he believes God deals with nations in direct proportion to how 
those nations deal with Israel and its people, because the Jews are 
God’s chosen people.’ Such sentiments greatly pleased Begin, who 
counted Falwell among his staunchest allies in the United States. 

At the time of the Israeli bombing of the Iraqi nuclear reactor in 
June 1981, Israel was criticized by the liberal National Council of 
Churches. Begin ordered Falwell to issue a statement of rebuttal: 
Falwell did so. Similarly, during the Israeli siege of Beirut in 1982, 
when Israel was almost universally condemned by friend and foe alike, 
Falwell spoke to Begin to reassure him that his friends would stand by 
Israel. At Begin’s suggestion, Falwell was presented with a medal for 
his support of Israel, at a dinner in New York to commemorate the 
100th anniversary of the birth of Vladimir Jabotinsky, Begin’s mentor 
and a fervent Zionist. 

The growing alliance between Israel and the New Right is causing 
considerable concern among Jews in Israel and elsewhere. Many 
believe that the followers of the New Right are nothing less than bigots 
who have almost no concept of democratic ideals and are at heart 
anti-Semitic. To counter this, the Israeli government has argued that 
Israel remains beleaguered and should never turn away a friend. The 
arrival of Shamir will do nothing to disturb the progress of the 
relationship. Like Begin, the new Prime Minister is a firm believer in 
gathering allies wherever and whenever possible, and the Moral 
Majority represent a strong and potentially very valuable pressure 
group with close links with the current Republican administration. 
That argument has also served to cement the alliance between Israel 
and South Africa. It is an argument of expediency that is serving to 
isolate Israel further. 
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8 Israel and the Bomb 


In Israel, water is scarce and, without a regular flow, much of the land 
that is currently crop-producing will revert to desert. To the founding 
fathers of the fledgling state, atomic power, then also in its infancy, 
offered the perfect solution. The steam from a nuclear reactor would 
power a desalination plant which, in turn, would provide enough water 
to turn the Negev desert into a vast and lush source of food. In 1950, a 
union was formed between the political and scientific communities, 
which was to commit Israel to spending billions of dollars over the next 
twenty years on a nuclear programme that would enable it to join the 
nuclear club. 

This union centred on two men. Recommended by Albert Einstein 
as one of his most outstanding pupils, Ernst David Bergmann, then in 
his thirties, was asked by the Israeli government to head the scientific 
department at the Ministry of Defence. A balding chain-smoker, a 
workaholic addicted to coffee and a passionate Zionist from an old 
German-Jewish family, Bergmann was a man of enormous scientific 
vision, and he brought the first signs of a coherent scientific policy to 
Israel. His worth was immediately recognized, particularly by Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion. With Ben-Gurion’s statesman-like vision 
and Bergmann’s scientific ability, the two made a formidable 
partnership. It was their strength that gathered to Israel some of the 
best brains in the world, and the foundations that they laid thirty years 
ago have placed the country in a position that makes it one of the 
leading nations in the field of atomic research and arms production. 


Unlike many politicians, Ben-Gurion actually recognized the vital role 
that science and its applications had to play in the survival of Israel: 


Scientific research and its achievements are no longer simply an 
abstract intellectual business, essentially supplying the spiritual and 
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scholarly needs of a few individuals, but a factor of central 
importance to our everyday lives, a factor which — together with the 
sweat of our hands — is the first and fundamental condition for the 
progress of a cultured people. . 


He realized that, for a small country of Israel’s limited resources, 
atomic energy was the answer, so at the beginning of the 1950s he 
instructed Bergmann to recruit and train Jewish scientists from all over 
the world to conduct research into energy, with a view to building or 
purchasing one or more nuclear reactors in the future. 

For four years, Bergmann gathered his troops in total secrecy, 
convinced that the path Ben-Gurion had chosen was the right one. 
‘There are those who say,’ he wrote, ‘that it is possible to purchase 
everything that we need, including knowledge and experience, from 
abroad. This attitude worries me. I am convinced . . . that the State of 
Israel needs a defence research programme of its own so that we shall 
never again be as lambs led to the slaughter.’ 

In July 1956, Bergmann, then Scientific Adviser to Israel’s Ministry 
of Defence (and later Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the Prime Minister’s Office), presented a lengthy memorandum to 
Shimon Peres, who was General Director of the Ministry of Defence 
at the time. According to Peres, the memorandum included a variety 
of options: Israel could purchase a reactor from the United States, 
Canada or France, or even build one from scratch. Bergmann also 
suggested the two following clauses that were to form the foundations 
of the Israeli nuclear programme: 


The small reactor: if the small reactor cannot be established at 
Rehovot, it will be best to build it close to the sea, for example, at 
Nahal Sorek. 

The large reactor [later to be built at Dimona]: its logical site is the 
Negev, as the nucleus of a scientific community. An alternative site 
would be Nebi Rubin. 


The memorandum was considered by the Israeli Cabinet and the 
decision was taken to proceed with the small project at Nebi Rubin, 
the reactor subsequently being purchased from the United States 
under the ‘Atoms for Peace’ programme. The enormous expense for a 
nation that was still rationing eggs worried the government and a firm 
decision on Dimona was put off. 

Then came the British-French Suez débâcle of 1956. Although the 
whole affair was a major disaster, Israel over-ran both Suez and Gaza 
in the first of what were to be several wars over the same piece of 
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ground. To the alarm of the Israeli government, however, they were 
compelled to withdraw because of international pressure, particularly 
from the United States and the Soviet Union. Although there were 
mild reassurances from the United States and an agreement to station 
a peacekeeping force at Sharm-el-Sheikh, Israel, already highly 
nervous about territorial security, felt that it had been largely betrayed 
by its former allies and was being forced to stand alone in an extremely 
hostile environment. Both Ben-Gurion and his defence experts felt 
that a rethinking of Israel’s strategy was necessary if it were to survive. 
They argued that if they had been betrayed once, then it could very 
easily happen again — and on the next occasion they might not be so 
well prepared. So, in early 1957, the Israeli Cabinet approved the 
development of the Dimona project. While the world knew that Israel 
was interested in acquiring one or two nuclear power plants, what the 
world was not told was that, at the Cabinet meeting, it was further 
agreed to use the facility at Dimona to develop a nuclear bomb. 

In the same year, an agreement was reached between France and 
Israel for the supply of a nuclear reactor and the uranium to run it. 
Hundreds of Israeli scientists were seconded to the Dimona project, 
which began to take shape in the desert. At this stage, the project was 
still secret and officially labelled a ‘textile plant’, although it was 
thought that the Americans had a very good idea of what was going 
on, having flown a U-2 spy-plane over the site in March 1958. When 
Charles de Gaulle became President of France in 1960, Israel’s nuclear 
development programme suffered a temporary hiccup. The French 
Foreign Minister Couve de Murville summoned the Israeli ambassa- 
dor, Walter Eitan, and told him that France would no longer be able to 
supply his country with the uranium; in addition, the French insisted 
that Israel make public its nuclear programme. 

Two factors had forced the French to jeopardize their special 
relationship with Israel. First, the US government, alerted by 
reconnaissance and hard, on-the-ground intelligence, knew full well 
both what was happening in the Negev and France’s role in the 
project. The United States was seriously concerned that, should the 
nformation leak out that Israel ws building a nuclear plant, the Arab 
nations would immediately assume she was building an atomic bomb 
for use against them; the Americans feared an Arab-Israeli war that 
might well threaten the very existence of Israel and would certainly 
drag the United States into direct confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
Second, the French were concerned that Israel would, in fact, use the 
facility at Dimona to build a nuclear bomb with which either to 
threaten its neighbours in the aggressive search for more territory, or 
to use as a last resort in the face of defeat by the Arabs. 
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Ben-Gurion flew to Paris in June 1960 for a face-to-face meeting 
with de Gaulle. The usual sumptuous feast was laid on at the Elysée 
Palace and, after the meal, the two heads of state went for a stroll 
through the grounds. A small party consisting of de Gaulle, 
Ben-Gurion, Peres and Prime Minister Michel Debré sat down at one 
of the tables in the garden. According to Peres, de Gaulle turned to 
Ben-Gurion and asked: ‘What are your true intentions regarding the 
frontiers of Israel? Tell me and I promise it will be kept secret. I know 
that your country is small. Do you want the mountains to the east, or 
the desert in the south?’ 

Ben-Gurion replied: ‘I am more concerned with the problems of 
immigration [dealing with the influx of Jews from abroad] and peace 
than with the question of territory. | am prepared to be content with 
the existing frontiers, so long as we can achieve peace and bring in 
more Jews.’ 

This seemed to reassure de Gaulle, and by the end of the visit, an 
agreement had been hammered out that gave Israel the uranium while 
Ben-Gurion promised that he would sanction neither the development 
of a plutonium separation plant nor the building of a nuclear device. 
The French government leaked details of the discussions to reassure 
the Americans who, while mollified, were still not totally convinced 
that the Dimona project was all that it seemed. 

In early December 1960, the United States launched two more U-2 
flights over Israel. The photographs they brought back caused 
considerable alarm: they revealed that the Dimona project was well 
advanced and, both from analysis that is still classified and from 
sources with the project, the Americans became convinced that Israel 
was planning to develop a bomb. 

High-level contacts between the two governments were made, with 
the Americans pressing for a public statement from the Israelis. The 
Soviets, too, knew about the Dimona project and had been in touch 
with the Americans to express their concern. As a result of this 
international pressure, Ben-Gurion was forced to make a statement _ 
before the Knesset, on 22 December. He announced that Israel was 
indeed building a second nuclear reactor at Dimona with a 24- 
megawatt capacity. The reactor was entirely for peaceful purposes, 
Ben-Gurion added, and would help in the development of industry 
and agriculture, as well as acting as a research facility for Israel to plan 
and develop its own nuclear reactor within the next decade. These 
reassurances did little to satisfy the Americans, and the confirmation 
that the Israelis were building a sizeable reactor — for whatever 
purpose — brought the Arabs close to panic. (The earlier project at 
Nebi Rubin was so small and with no possibility of a military 
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application that its construction and operation had taken place without 
any opposition.) 

Shortly after taking office, President John Kennedy was told by the 
CIA that Israel was on the verge of entering the nuclear age. 
Reportedly furious, Kennedy instructed the US ambassador to Israel 
to take the matter up with the Ben-Gurion government. In a very firm 
letter, the ambassador asked the country’s then Foreign Minister, 
Golda Meir, to clarify Israel’s own position. The US government 
demanded to be told exactly how the reactor would operate and what 
would happen to the plutonium that would be manufactured as a 
by-product, and perhaps more importantly, the Americans also 
wanted the Israelis to agree to regular inspection of their Dimona 
plant. 

Ben-Gurion was extremely angry with the United States for the 
peremptory tone of the letter, and he was also placed in something of a 
dilemma since he knew that Dimona was being geared up to produce 
nuclear weapons, but he could not admit this even to his country’s 
closest ally. In the end, he repeated his previous denials and agreed to 
allow inspectors to enter the Dimona site. Almost unbelievably, the 
US inspectors who visited Dimona came away convinced that the 
project was entirely peaceful: in a carefully orchestrated tour, the 
Dimona scientists managed to conceal the most sensitive areas of the 
plant from the eyes of the prying Americans. Inspectors from the 
United States continued to visit the plant annually for six years — and 
never once did they get a direct indication that Israel was ex- 
perimenting with nuclear weapons . . . That information came from 
elsewhere. 

Public anxiety in the world at large merely reflected a savage 
internal debate within the Israeli scientific community and also, more 
publicly, in the Knesset. Basically, the argument came down to what 
was voiced by one member of the Knesset: ‘We do not have the money 
to buy wheat, or even rice; are we to squander our resources on a 
tenuous technological dream?’ Seven out of the eight senior scientists 
at the Israeli Atomic Energy Commission resigned over what they saw 
as a criminal waste of very limited Israeli resources. They argued that 
instead of building expensive reactors that might be of use a decade 
later, it was more important to develop a manufacturing and 
agricultural base. This left Bergmann to carry on the project alone. 

Levi Eshkol, who came to power in 1963, was opposed to the 
development of the nuclear bomb, and he was supported by Chief of 
Staff Rabin and General Yighal Allon who was then serving as a 
cabinet minister. Among the military, too, there was considerable 
disagreement over the best way to defend the territory against the 
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growing military might of the Arabs. The more conservative generals, 
among them Allon and Yitzhak Rabin, believed in conventional 
military strength; they and many other senior officers felt that, with an 
Arab world permanently divided, the Arab armed forces could never 
begin to match the Israeli esprit de corps. If the best of modern 
technology in tanks, small arms and missiles was married to the high 
morale and training of the Israeli armed forces, Rabin and Allon 
believed they would be unbeatable. 

Such a philosophy presumed a static Arab opposition, with the 
initiative for instigating hostilities resting firmly with the Israelis. 
General Moshe Dayan, then Chief of Staff of the IDF, disagreed 
strongly with his colleagues and sided with Ben-Gurion. Dayan 
recognized that the Arab nations, who were only just beginning to see 
the benefit of oil, would soon be able to afford the most sophisticated 
of modern weapons purchased from both East and West. Israel, on the 
other hand, could not afford another arms race, particularly with an 
oil-rich and united Arab people who would be able to find an almost 
limitless supply of petrodollars. United in their common enmity 
towards Israel, Dayan felt that, in years to come, a well-equipped 
Arab army launching a pre-emptive strike against Israel would stand a 
very good chance of winning. 

Much later, in 1967 when he was Minister of Defence, it was Dayan 
who brought the phrase ‘bomb in the basement’ into the fierce 
arguments then raging. He suggested that with a nuclear capability, 
Israel not. only possessed a potent final threat that the Arabs already 
knew about, but that it would also act as a useful bargaining point — 
unseen but ever-present — in any future negotiations over the size and 
situation of Israel. In the bomb-in-the-basement theory, the Arabs 
might be prepared to attack Israel but they would never go so far as to 
wipe out the country because they knew that, as a last resort, Israel 
would drop the bomb. 

There is little solid evidence that, during the next twenty years, the 
deterrent philosophy actually worked. After the 1973 war, Dayan 
argued for an open declaration of Israel’s nuclear capability, believing 
that this would be more effective. At that time, as now, Israel was 
spending some 30 per cent of its GNP on defence and the economy was 
beginning to fall apart. Further, the surprise attack by the Arabs in 
1973 and the Israeli near-defeat showed Dayan that the bomb in the 
basement did little to hold the enemy at bay. An open nuclear policy, 
Dayan argued, would free an enormous amount of defence expendi- 
ture for investment in the broad economy and would hopefully act as a 
real deterrent. Others reasoned that, during the 1973 war, the Arabs 
had had no intention of eliminating Israel but had merely wanted to 
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recover land for use as a bargaining counter in negotiations over the 
Palestinians; thus the nuclear deterrent could be said to have worked. 
This debate goes on in Israel today with no decision yet being made on 
how the structure of the defence forces should be organized into the 
1990s. In any event, the quartet of Ben-Gurion, Bergmann, Peres and 
Dayan held the line, and Israel continued to develop its nuclear 
potential. 


To produce an atomic bomb, one of two materials can be used, either 
plutonium or enriched uranium. Whichever is employed, a different 
type of bomb will emerge, but in each case a highly sophisticated 
technological process is needed to get the material into suitable 
bomb-making condition. 

At Dimona, the uranium that was fed into the reactor as fuel would 
eventually be converted into plutonium. The fuel rods used inside the 
reactor would be bombarded by the neutrons activated in the reactor 
process, and as the rods were worn down, plutonium would gradually 
emerge. There are two major drawbacks to the plutonium process. In 
the first place, it takes a long time to produce enough end-material to 
make one bomb. At maximum production, the Dimona reactor could 
only produce arcund five to seven kilograms of plutonium a year, 
which at best would be only enough to make one nuclear device. In 
addition, once the plutonium has been produced by the reactor, it is 
highly radioactive and still contains some uranium and other waste 
materials. A complicated chemical process, involving what is known as 
a ‘hot cell’ plant, is used to isolate enough pure plutonium for 
bomb-making. 

_ The alternative method of reaching the bomb stage is to utilize one 
of two different types of uranium isotope. Uranium-238 makes up 
some 99.3 per cent of uranium in its natural state and is fairly benign, 
while uranium-235 makes up the remaining 0.7 per cent. The relatively 
lighter uranium-235 atoms are the ones that split most readily, causing 
the fission that starts the chain reaction that is used in both reactors 
and bombs. In most reactor designs, the proportion of U-235 in the 
total mass of uranium has to be increased through a process known as 
enrichment. Typically, reactors for the commercial generation of 
electricity require about 3 per cent U-235, the reactors in nuclear- 
powered submarines may require 30 per cent and nuclear explosives 
require at least 70 per cent, and preferably over 90 per cent. 

There are various techniques used for uranium enrichment; these 
require considerable expertise in nuclear physics and a vast investment 
in the enrichment plant that has to exploit the different properties of 
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the two isotopes, in order to isolate U-235 and discard U-238. Without 
the highly sophisticated techniques required to produce enriched 
uranium, the only alternatives are to buy it or steal it. 

The US government had solved their uranium enrichment problem 
while working towards the bombs that eventually devastated Hiroshi- 
ma and Nagasaki after completion of the Manhattan Project: they 
invested over $1 billion and built an enormous mile-long production 
line at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Although other enrichment plants were 
available by the time Israel made its decision to go nuclear, the US 
government, in company with other countries, had introduced 
stringent safeguards to prevent enriched uranium from falling into the 
hands of those nations with nuclear ambitions. Under the auspices of 
the US Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), the passage of all 
uranium, enriched or not, throughout the United States was closely 
monitored. In theory, all uranium that is checked into a factory is 
weighed, the loss by processing calculated, the production measured — 
and by simple arithmetic, the totals should always tally. Similarly, raw 
uranium could only be sold to those countries that already had nuclear 
power stations, and enriched uranium could only be passed between 
the exclusive few who had already developed the bomb. 

For Israel in the 1950s, the problem was a simple one: how to get 
enriched uranium to the plant at Dimona without detection. Some 
time in 1956 there was a meeting between Bergmann, Peres and Isser 
Harel, Chief Executive of the Mossad. At that meeting the discussion 
ranged around the various options available, with the emphasis on 
acquiring the enriched uranium by covert means. By Bergmann’s 
calculations, the Dimona reactor would not be on line before 1963 at 
the earliest — and more probably 1964 — so the Israeli government had 
enough time to plan a long-range campaign that would pay steady 
dividends over the next decade. 

The decision was made to take advantage of the apparently weak 
regulatory system in the United States and siphon off enriched 
uranium which would then be smuggled into Israel. It was really an 
exercise on two levels: the first, the acquisition of enriched uranium; 
the second, the sending of Israeli experts all over the world to be 
trained in and gather knowledge of the current advances in nuclear 
physics. 

The Mossad’s eye fell on Dr Zalman Shapiro. A Jew and a Zionist, 
he was a research chemist who had been heavily involved in the 
Manhattan Project and so possessed very useful contacts within the 
nuclear hierarchy in the United States. In 1957, Shapiro formed the 
Nuclear Materials and Equipment Corporation (NUMEC), located in 
Apollo, Pennsylvania, about thirty miles north-east of Pittsburgh, and 
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staffed by Shapiro’s former colleagues on the Manhattan Project. In 
addition, sources within the CIA remain convinced that the company 
was primarily financed by the Israelis. 

At this time, the US nuclear industry was in its infancy. Little had 
yet been done to regulate those companies involved in the develop- 
ment of nuclear technology, and NUMEC was able to take advantage 
of the club-like atmosphere that existed. Using his personal contacts, 
Shapiro was in a position to bid for government contracts to process 
uranium and produce fuel for reactors and the space programme. For 
example, Admiral Hyman Rickover, the father of the US nuclear 
submarine fleet, gave him his division’s valuable contracts; with such 
an official stamp of approval, Shapiro was soon gathering a long string 
of international clients, mostly in Europe. 

At the same time, NUMEC entered into an arrangement with Israel 
whereby the company agreed to serve as a ‘technical consultant and 
training and procurement agency’. This relationship proved so 
mutually beneficial that a separate company, ISORAD, was formed, 
owned half by NUMEC and half by the Israeli government. Officially, 
according to NUMEC’s financial statements, ISORAD was to help 
develop techniques to preserve fruit through irradiation; in reality, it 
was to provide a pipeline for uranium and other nuclear technology, 
one that went straight to Dimona. 

This sort of joint venture, on the surface often quite innocent, was 
to become a hallmark of Israeli operations in the nuclear field. Their 
early successful experience with NUMEC led them to realize that an 
appearance of legitimacy was often enough to disguise true intent, 
since it generally took several years for any official agencies to 
discover what was happening. The Shapiro plant, with its, by now, 
long list of top-secret government contracts, was a gold mine for any 
intelligence agency, and for the young Israeli nuclear programme it 
presented a wonderful opportunity to obtain a constant update on the 
latest developments in US nuclear research, at that time the most 
advanced in the world. 

The NUMEC plant in Apollo, Pa. naturally attracted a large 
number of visitors; however, most alarming to those who were by now 
beginning to keep a wary eye on Shapiro was the number of visits paid 
by Baruch Cinai, an Israeli metallurgist, and Ephraim Lahav, the 
scientific attaché to the Israeli embassy in Washington. Lahav’s 
activities were, in fact, investigated by the FBI, but its report remains 
classified. 

By the beginning of the 1960s, concern about NUMEC was 
beginning to surface on two levels. Inspectors for the AEC felt that the 
safeguards supposedly imposed by Shapiro were totally inadequate. In 
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particular, they observed that Shapiro was doing two things to disguise 
the exact amounts of uranium passing through his plant. Although 
specifically prohibited from doing so by his government contract, 
Shapiro was mixing enriched with ordinary uranium, so that keeping 
track of a particular contract became almost impossible. In any event, 
to the US government inspectors it appeared that keeping track of the 
uranium seemed to be the last thing on Shapiro’s mind. In addition, 
sloppy bookkeeping meant that AEC inspectors were unable to trace a 
particular contract right through the system. The theory of weighing in 
uranium and then weighing it out again at the end of the line, which 
was a cornerstone of the regulatory system, was impossible to 
implement. 

The second area of concern lay in security. Both the FBI and the 
various intelligence divisions of the armed forces for whom Shapiro 
was now working were increasingly concerned at the apparent ease 
with which foreigners could get into the NUMEC plant. In particular 
Shapiro’s obvious and close relationship with the Israelis caused 
alarm. The agencies were worried that visitors had too easy access to 
the 2,400 classified documents, including 169 ‘micro-cards’ containing 
descriptions of secret government research and development program- 
mes. Several private and friendly warnings were passed along to 
Shapiro who ignored them all. In the end, his initial sponsor, Admiral 
Rickover, wrote Shapiro a letter warning him that, unless he instituted 
some controls over the aliens who apparently had almost free entrée to 
the plant, he would be liable for prosecution. None of the warnings 
seemed to have the slightest effect on NUMEC operations; the foreign 
visitors continued to pour through the gates and no effective controls 
were introduced to monitor the flow of uranium. 

In late 1964, shortly after the Israelis’ Dimona nuclear plant began 
operation, the Director of the CIA, Richard Helms, received an 
alarming report: CIA agents had apparently discovered that Israel had 
managed to obtain a quantity of enriched uranium. Although the 
Agency was unable to analyse any of the U-235, it was perfectly clear it 
had been obtained illegally — most probably from the United States 
which had the largest and most sophisticated enrichment operation in 
the world. Helms was also told that Israeli fighters had been seen, and 
photographed, practising a certain type of bombing run. When 
delivering a nuclear bomb, if an aircraft used a low-level attack and 
released over the target, it would be destroyed by the explosion; a 
bomber making a high run is vulnerable to anti-aircraft fire. To get 
around these two problems the pilot makes a very fast, low-level 
attack; while still some miles from the target, he climbs steeply 
upwards and, still ascending, releases the bomb. The pilot then turns 
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away from the bemb, forward momentum taking the bomb to land on 
or near the target. Obviously this ‘loft and toss’ is not the most 
accurate method of bombing, and if used with conventional munitions, 
it is not very effective; but with a nuclear device, accuracy is not so 
essential. What the CIA agents had seen were Israeli pilots in US 
aircraft practising ‘loft and toss’ runs. 

In a preliminary report, Helms concluded that Israel either had 
already developed a bomb or was on the point of doing so, and he also 
mentioned NUMEC as a possible source of the uranium. CIA agents 
had followed Shapiro on his frequent visits to Israel and were sure that 
he was dealing in both goods and sensitive information. 

The bubble burst for NUMEC in April 1965, when a contract 
obtained from Westinghouse to process some fuel for a nuclear rocket 
programme began to go awry. Business had been a little slow during 
the previous few months and there was no other uranium coming into 
the plant, so Shapiro was unable to disguise the inefficiency of his own 
monitoring system. Worse was to come, however. Shapiro was forced 
to tell visiting AEC inspectors that more than 130 pounds of uranium 
appeared to have gone missing — enough to make at least six atomic 
bombs. 

Such a disaster had not been experienced since the dawn of the US 
nuclear age. The AEC demanded an immediate explanation. Shapiro 
reassuringly argued that the uranium was not really lost, merely buried 
in one of two huge waste pits that had been dug at the plant to bury all 
the contaminated materials that were by-products of the enrichment 
process. To prove his point, his workers excavated one of the pits, but 
analysis revealed only a fraction of the missing uranium concealed 
among the rubbish. 

Following tense negotiations, the AEC persuaded Shapiro to open 
the one remaining pit; after analysis, it was found that 391 pounds of 
enriched uranium was unaccounted for. After allowing for natural 
wastage over the years of processing, the AEC concluded that 
NUMEC had managed to lose over 206 pounds — more than had ever 
been lost at any time by any country. The AEC sent another team of 
investigators into the NUMEC plant in an attempt to trace the records 
of uranium shipments during the previous eight years. They found 
that, in the previous year in the course of an overenthusiastic clean-up 
in the plant, a large quantity of the records had been destroyed 
(twenty-six of the thirty-two contracts awarded had incomplete 
records). In the first of many inconclusive reports, the AEC said: 
‘Although it cannot be stated with certainty that theft or diversion did 
not take place, the survey found no evidence to suggest these 
possibilities.’ 
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The problem facing the AEC, the US government’s General 
Accounting Office and the FBI was that Shapiro’s records were so thin 
and the monitoring so haphazard that it was impossible to state 
decisively where the uranium had gone. As a result, and even with this 
appalling record, Shapiro stayed in business and went on being 
awarded government contracts. All this despite the firmly held belief, 
expressed privately by both the CIA and the FBI, that Shapiro had 
been the conduit for the uranium that gave Israel her first atomic 
bomb. 

At various times over the next few years, investigations in NUMEC 
were reopened. Three attorney-generals — Ramsay Clark, John 
Mitchell and Edward Levi — ordered investigations, President Johnson 
reportedly refused a request from Helms to reopen the CIA’s 
investigation; and Jerry Ford requested a final — but still inconclusive — 
inquiry in 1976 after officials of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
(the AEC’s successor) were given a briefing on the subject by the CIA. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all these investigations was that 
carried out in 1968 by the FBI at the request of the CIA. By then, the 
speculation of 1964 had firmed into certainty and the CIA had 
produced an ‘eyes-only’ report for the President, alerting him to the 
fact that Israel had perfected the bomb and the means for its delivery. 
Partly their rivalry with the FBI and partly their frustration at their 
inability to nail the culprits prompted the CIA’s request for yet 
another look into Shapiro’s and NUMEC’s activities. 

By all accounts, the FBI devoted a great deal of effort towards an 
attempt to pin some charge on Shapiro. They received permission 
from Attorney-General Ramsay Clark to put wiretaps on all Shapiro’s 
telephones, and they tailed him for months. Much to the FBI’s 
annoyance, Shapiro used a scrambler for all his most sensitive phone 
calls, and the FBI were unable to crack the code. The agency did 
discover, however, that Shapiro was acting as a high-powered 
head-hunter for the Israelis, travelling around the United States 
recruiting scientists of many disciplines, not simply those who were 
specialists in nuclear energy, to go and work in Israel. According to an 
AEC file on the case, based in part on the FBI report, the 
investigation revealed 


very close ties with Israel and a highly organized effort on the part of 
Israel in this country to solicit substantial technical and financial 
assistance . . . But the FBI report does not produce any direct 
evidence of diversion or unlawful activity in connection with 
performance under AEC contracts. 
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By this time, NUMEC had outlived ‘ts usefulness to the Israelis and 
was dissolved. In the final accounting, the AEC, who had again gone 
to the plant in 1967, reckoned that a total of 572 pounds of enriched 
uranium were unaccounted for, and the CIA have estimated that 
around 200 pounds of this actually reached Israel during a ten-year 
period, although the figure may have been much higher. It is 
interesting to note that little appears to have been done to improve 
security in other such plants. A US Department of Energy study 
released in November 1982 revealed that 183 pounds of uranium and 
plutonium could not be accounted for at five government nuclear 


complexes. The material had gone missing between 1 April and 30 
September 1981. 


In ten years, the Mossad had achieved exactly what had been agreed at 
the secret meeting in 1956. Although suspected since 1960, the Israeli 
relationship with Shapiro and NUMEC had never been proved, and 
enough uranium had reached Israel to help her develop a nuclear 
capability. However, the frustration of the official investigators at 
NUMEC and the skeletons that seemed to appear with frightening 
regularity from out of every cupboard compelled the US government 
to seek a change in the regulatory laws governing the transfer of 
nuclear technology and materials. Although NUMEC had been fined 
over $1 million for losing the uranium, officials at AEC felt that this 
smacked of shutting the stable door far too late. Tough new laws were 
enacted that would ultimately lead to the disbanding of the old AEC 
and the establishment of the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC). 

The writing was very definitely on the wall for the Israelis’ 
smuggling enterprises. In addition, following the Six Day War of June 
1967, various countries imposed a partial or total arms embargo on 
Israel, and France, its traditional supplier of ordinary uranium, cut off 
supplies. With its customary aggression, the Mossad decided on a few 
bold strokes that would give Israel a store of both enriched and 
ordinary uranium to fall back on while their scientists perfected some 
highly secret research then under way at Dimona. 

According to an article in the US magazine Rolling Stone, written by 
Howard Kohn and Barbara Newman, in 1968 Mossad established an 
Israeli commando squad that was given the brief of hijacking enriched 
uranium wherever and whenever they felt they could get away with it; 
secondly, they established a dummy European company through 
which uranium would be diverted to Israel. That same year, in France, 
the Israeli team attacked a truck ferrying uranium, firing tear-gas 
canisters into the cab, disabling the crew and disappearing with the 
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truck and its contents. The scenario is alleged to have been repeated in 
Britain — only this time the squad made a mistake and stole a shipment 
of low-grade ‘yellowcake’ uranium. Whatever the truth of these 
relatively sensational stories, Israel was already planning what has so 
far proved to be the ultimate nuclear hijacking — the lifting of over 200 
tons of uranium from Europe. 

What became known as the ‘Plumbat Affair’ was an exercise in 
deception organized by the Mossad which netted Israel about the same 
amount of uranium that it had received via Shapiro and NUMEC. 
Although the theft occurred in 1968, it was ten years before the full 
story was told, and even then the truth was only revealed by the 
investigative work of Elaine Davenport and the Sunday Times 
journalists Paul Eddy and Peter Gillman, who described, in their book 
The Plumbat Affair, how the unfortunate capture of a claustrophobic 
Mossad agent in Lillehammer, Norway, provided the key to the whole 
affair. 

In July 1973, a five-man hit squad was sent by the Mossad to Norway 
to assassinate a senior official of the PLO, Ali Hassan Salameh, who, 
it was claimed, had been involved in the massacre of Israeli athletes at 
the Munich Olympics. In the event, the team botched the job and 
gunned down an innocent waiter working in a restaurant, and to add 
insult to injury, the usually efficient Mossad suffered the indignity of 
their hit team being arrested and locked up in the local jail. 

One of their number, Dan Aerbel, had as a child spent part of the 
Second World War hiding in a cellar. Since then, he had suffered from 
claustrophobia, and after one night in a jail cell, he was ready to tell 
all. The following exchange, quoted in The Plumbat Affair, must have 
been baffling to the village police in Lillehammer: 


‘I owned the Scheersberg A,’ Aerbel said. 
‘So what?’ the interrogator asked. 
‘It carried the uranium to Israel.’ 


Fortunately, the police chief passed the information up the line and 
Aerbel was soon being subjected to intensive questioning by Norwe- 
gian counter-intelligence. The story he had to tell was fascinating and, 
for the first time, revealed the theft of 200 tons of uranium from 
Belgium — a theft that had been successfully covered up by the 
European Commission (the EEC’s executive) and Euratom for the 
previous five years. 

As with Shapiro and NUMECethe Mossad had decided that the best 
way of getting a substantial quantity of uranium was to set up a dummy 
company and then, in an apparently legitimate operation, divert the 
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nuclear fuel to Israel. Always on the lookout for useful tools, Mossad 
had their eyes on a former Nazi pilot called Herbert Schulzen. At the 
age of twenty, Schulzen had lost an argument with a Canadian 
Mosquito fighter-bomber and had been forced to crashland. He had 
suffered a serious head injury, and although the wound healed, it 
continued to give him pain. Finally, in 1964, he was persuaded to have 
an operation which apparently solved the pain problem but involved a 
lengthy period of convalescence. The Mossad had prepared the 
ground well. Schulzen was a partner in a small chemical company, 
Asmara Chemie, in the West German town of Wiesbaden. Asmara 
had at first been involved in the making of soaps and dyes, but as 
nuclear weapons and power moved into Europe, the firm had moved 
into the manufacture of cleansers and decontamination creams and 
ointments. Several lucrative contracts with the US army in West 
Germany had followed, and the tiny company had thrived. 

Immediately after the operation, Schulzen was invited to Israel as 
part of his convalescence, ostensibly by a furniture manufacturer but, 
in fact, at the express command of the Mossad. He spent a happy few 
days being shown the sights, then went home full of memories of the 
friendly people and the warm hospitality. Several contracts, some 
direct, others through intermediaries, resulted, and in the course of 
the next three years, the Israeli government became a major customer 
of Asmara. But the groundwork was all leading up to one thing: would 
Schulzen, using Asmara as a front, purchase uranium for Israel? 
Schulzen had been doing big business with the Israelis until they had 
become his single most important customer; this uranium deal was the 
largest and most lucrative so far. 

Ever the eager salesman, and with his conscience suitably 
sweetened, Schulzen readily agreed at the beginning of 1968, and the 
wheels were set in motion. In March 1968, an approach was made to 
the Brussels headquarters of the Société Général des Minerais. SGM 
had large stocks of uranium oxide lying around; this had been shipped 
out from their mines in Zaire immediately before independence, and 
they were anxious to sell. The order fell on the desk of Denis Dewez, 
the deputy head of SGM’s uranium division. Although eager to fill the 
order, Dewez had never heard of Asmara and was suspicious. 
However, Schulzen told Dewez thatthey needed the uranium because 
they were going into mass production of petrochemicals using uranium 
as a catalyst. Somewhat reassured, Dewez then checked Asmara’s 
credit references and was pleased to learn that the money for the sale 
was already lodged in a Swiss bank, just waiting to be handed over. 

Before uranium can be used as a catalyst, it has to be processed, and 
Schulzen told SGM that SAICA, a company in Milan, had agreed to 
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do the work. He also suggested to Dewez that it would be much easier 
to ship the uranium by sea, even though this would mean that the ship 
would be outside EEC waters for a brief time — technically a breach of 
the regulations that insist that traffic going outside the borders of the 
EEC should be subject to special export licences. Dewez was 
reassured and eventually gave the go-ahead. 

As with NUMEC in the United States, the Israelis were gambling on 
the incompetence and inefficiency of those designated to carry out the 
inspections demanded by law. They were only too right. At no time 
was Asmara, or the Italian company SAICA, checked out or visited by 
officials. (If they had been, inspectors would have found that Asmara 
had tiny premises with absolutely no room to store or process even half 
of the uranium they had agreed to purchase, while SAICA was a 
i varnish factory.) 

l Another friend of the Mossad, a Turk named Burham Yarisal, 
| purchased a suitable vessel, the Scheersberg A for £160,000 cash, 
registered it under the Liberian flag of convenience and, having 
dumped the regular crew, sailed for Rotterdam with a skeleton crew of 
Mossad agents to collect the uranium. A few minutes after midnight 
on Sunday, 17 November 1968, the Scheersberg A sailed from 
Rotterdam for Genoa, the 200 tons of uranium secure in the hold. She 
never arrived. The next time she was seen was in December when she 
arrived at the Turkish port of Iskenderum, her holds empty. In 
international waters in the Mediterranean, a rendezvous with a heavily 
escorted Israeli merchant ship had ensured the smooth and easy 
transfer of the dozens of barrels with the word ‘Plumbat’ (a typically 
cryptic Mossad code-name) stencilled on their sides. 
l It was seven months before Euratom, the European nuclear 
7 regulatory agency, realized that the cargo had disappeared. Their 
inquiries addressed to Asmara and SAICA met a complete stone wall, 
and Euratom, whose job it is to control the flow of nuclear materials, 
m was unable under its charter to compel anyone to tell them anything. 
| The police in Belgium, Italy and West Germany were alerted but their 
a inquiries were cursory at best. The West Germans actually did board 
i the Scheersberg A when it next called at one of their ports, but with a 
1 different crew and with the two pages of the log referring to the 
k mystery voyage torn out, there was little they could do. In the end, a 
secret meeting of the European Commission in 1969 agreed to close 
the file and keep the whole affair secret. As one EEC official said: “It 
would have made our security regulations look a little ridiculous.’ 

The Scheersberg A was actually used again by the Israelis just after 
h Christmas 1969. A special commando squad stole the five gunboats 
i that had been ordered by the Israeli government but had been 
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blockaded in Cherbourg after the French government had imposed an 
embargo on arms sales to Israel. To make the long journey from 
Cherbourg to Haifa, the gunboats had to refuel, and a rendezvous 
north-west of the Spanish town of Corunna with the refitted 
Scheersberg A — now owned by an Israeli front company, Biscayne 
Traders Shipping Corporation (Dan Aerbel, prop.) ~ took care of 
that. This story would never have been revealed if Aerbel had not 
suffered from claustrophobia and been captured and interrogated by 
Norwegian counter-intelligence with the Mossad assassination squad 
in Lillehammer in 1973. By that time, however, the Israeli nuclear 
industry had made great strides forward. 


After its start-up in 1964, American estimates suggested that the 
Israeli nuclear plant at Dimona was capable of producing enough 
plutonium to build one 20-kiloton bomb per year. The problem for the 
Israelis was to convert the plutonium which came out of the reactor as 
spent fuel into the highly refined product necessary to make a nuclear 
bomb. 


In 1970, two Israeli scientists — Isaiah Nebenzahl, a physicist with 


the Ministry of Defence, and Menahem Levin of Tel Aviv University- . 


succeeded where scientists with bigger and better facilities in the 
United States and the Soviet Union had failed. Using a wholly new 
laser technique, they took ordinary uranium and, by bombarding it 
with laser beams, managed to extract all the uranium-235. The same 
process had been researched by scientists at the Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory in New Mexico, the Lawrence Livermore Laboratory in 
California and elsewhere in the United States, but all had so far failed 
to come up with an effective method of uranium enrichment that 
bypassed the old-fashioned and extremely expensive enrichment 
plants then in use. ‘The general reaction appears to have been one of 
astonishment tinged with disbelief,’ said one laser researcher at Los 
Alamos to Robert Gillette of Science magazine after the Israeli success 
was revealed. ‘I guess it means the Israelis are building bombs in their 
basements.’ g 

The Israelis applied for a West German patent for the technique in 
March 1972, and this was granted late the following year. Once the 
papers for the patent were on file, the intelligence agencies naturally 
got involved. The CIA obtained a copy of the application and were 
appalled to learn how, in twenty-four hours, the process could produce 
a yield of seven grams of uranium-235 of 60 per cent purity. The CIA 
and everyone else who saw the application, which was copied and 
distributed among an astonished American scientific community, 
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realized that around fifty kilograms of this purity of U-235 would be 
enough to make a bomb. Moreover, it was clear that Israeli scientists 
would soon be able to improve both the rate of yield and the purity of 
the U-235. Israel could now do without the risky expertise of the 
Mossad; they had their own cheap, highly efficient path to nuclear 
weapons. Those privy to the laser discovery had absolutely no doubt — 
if any had still existed — that Israel had joined the nuclear club. 

Interestingly, some of the hardest intelligence information at this 
time came, not from CIA agents or the scientific community, but from 
a casual conversation between President Richard Nixon and Prime 
Minister Golda Meir. In 1969, while on a state visit to Washington, 
Meir had walked alone with Nixon on the White House lawn. The 
meeting had been a success and the two seemed to get along very well. 
As Meir reported later to the Israeli Cabinet on her return, Nixon had 
asked her if Israel had any ‘dangerous toys’. Meir had asked what he 
meant. He meant an atom bomb, he said: did Israel have one? To this, 
the Israeli leader had replied, ‘We do.’ Nixon had seemed impressed, 
Meir said, and had cautioned her to ‘be careful’ as they had said 
goodbye. As she wryly remarked to the Israeli Cabinet: ‘I was just 
lucky that he didn’t ask how many bombs.’ 

In May that same year, Meir was reported, in the International 
Herald-Tribune, as saying that Israel had no nuclear bombs, and that 
Israel had no intention of using them. 


General Moshe Dayan’s well-argued theory of a bomb in the basement 
was put to the test sooner than he or anyone else ever expected. When 
the Egyptians attacked across the Suez Canal in October 1973, Israel 
was caught totally unprepared. It was a brilliantly planned and 
executed assault, masterminded by President Anwar Sadat of Egypt. 
Although the Israeli army managed to hold the Suez front, their 
counter-attack was repulsed by the Egyptians; in addition, the Syrians 
were making some progress in an all-out assault on the Golan Heights. 

President Sadat’s very close relations with the Soviet Union and the 
latter’s friendship treaty wfth Syria led to Israeli fears that the USSR 
might send troops to join the war on the Arabs’ side. Golda Meir acted 
to forestall any Soviet move by sending a personal representative to 
Europe to meet with them. The envoy warned that, should any Soviet 
troops be moved into the war zone, Israel would not hesitate to launch 
a pre-emptive nuclear strike. 

Then, according to a Time magazine article of 12 April 1976 — and 
since confirmed by other independent sources — Israel prepared for the 
first time to use its nuclear weapons. 
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At 10.00 p.m. on 8 October, the Israeli commander on the northern 
front, Major-General Yitzhak Hofi (later to be head of the Mossad), 
told General Elazar, the Chief of Staff, ‘I am not sure we can hold out 
much longer.’ This message was passed to Defence Minister Moshe 
Dayan who, at five minutes past midnight, went to Prime Minister 
Meir and asked for permission to activate the nuclear bombs. ‘This is 
the end of the Third Temple,’ Dayan told her. (The first two temples 
in Jerusalem were destroyed by, respectively, invading Babylonians in 
586 BC and the Romans in AD 70.) Until now, the Israelis had always 
been able, with hands on hearts, to deny that they had an actual 
nuclear bomb. In their own minds, they had made the distinction 
between a bomb ready to launch and a bomb which had none of the 
vital components assembled . . . a fine distinction, perhaps, but one 
that, in this instance, probably saved the Middle East — and the world — 
from being plunged into a nuclear war. Once Meir had given 
permission for the bombs to be assembled, it took some hours before 
an estimated thirteen bombs were rushed to waiting Phantom F-4 and 
Kfir fighters. However in the time between the order being given and 
the bombs reaching the aircraft — some four hours — the tide of battle 
had turned. The bombs were dismantled and restored to their 
underground bunkers in the Negev. 

However, the story does not end there. The Soviets, through their 
intelligence-gathering COSMOS satellite, had picked up the frantic 
preparations for nuclear war, and a few days later, on 13 October, they 
loaded nuclear bombs suitable for fitting to Egyptian SCUD missiles 
on to a ship at their naval base of Nikolayev near Odessa, for 
transportation to Alexandria. The Americans monitored the vessel as 
it passed through the Bosporus, and an urgent message was flashed to 
Washington that the Soviets were about to land nuclear bombs in 
Egypt. Although both the CIA and the White House knew of Israel’s 
nuclear capability, the idea of a Soviet nuclear presence in so sensitive 
an area, particularly when Egypt appeared to be losing the war, was 
deemed too dangerous to be allowed. 

On the evening of 24 October, Nixon was given a message from 
Brezhnev relayed via the Soviet ambassador to the United States, 
Anatoly Dobrynin. In four paragraphs, it accused Israel of ‘brazenly 
challenging both the Soviet Union and the United States’ and of 
seriously violating the ceasefire that had been so painstakingly 
negotiated by Henry Kissinger. Brezhnev then argued that a 
peacekeeping force composed of Soviets and Americans should be 
sent to the Middle East: 


I will say it straight, that if you find it impossible to act together with 
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us in this matter, we should be faced with the necessity urgently to 
consider the question of taking appropriate steps unilaterally. Israel 
cannot be allowed to get away with the violations. 


The United States, anxious both to keep Soviet troops out of the 
Middle East and to defuse the threat of a third world war, put all US 
armed forces around the world on ‘Defcom B’, one stage below red 
alert. Although the Americans did not mention the increased state of 
readiness, they were well aware that Soviet monitoring would pick up 
the signs as the United States got ready for war. By the following day, 
the Soviets had turned their ship around and had withdrawn the 
demands for a joint peacekeeping force. 

A world war did not break out, but this was the closest it had come 
since the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. The Israeli government 
currently feel that a further full-scale war with the Arabs within the 
next decade is inevitable, and the world may not be so lucky next time. 

In 1974, with much of the pretence about Israel’s nuclear capability 
over, confirmation that there were ‘bombs in the basement’ came from 
the President of Israel, Professor Ephraim Katzir, an eminent 
biophysicist and former chief scientist at the Ministry of Defence. He 
made it clear that his country had assembled the knowledge and 
equipment to make nuclear weapons: ‘It has always been our intention 
to provide the potential for nuclear weapons development. We now 
have that potential. We will defend this country with all possible 
means at hand; we have to develop more powerful and new arms to 
protect ourselves.’ The following day, in a statement of clarification, 
the President’s office added that he had merely ‘reiterated past 
pronouncements to the effect that Israel will not be the first to 
introduce nuclear weapons into the area’. 


Since the 1973 war, both the CIA and the French intelligence service, 
in separate studies, have concluded that Israel has developed a nuclear 
arsenal. Both are agreed that Israel now has in excess of thirty nuclear 
devices and is manufacturing new bombs at a rate of two or more every 
year. 

Seven countries so far have tested atomic weapons: the United 
States, the Soviet Union, Britain, China, France, Israel and India. For 
those who already have the bomb, the arrival of a new nuclear power 
on to the international stage is a matter of grave concern, as the 
strategic scale is currently so finely balanced that any new weight at 
either end threatens the stability of the world. It has now been 
recognized by all the major powers that Israel has joined the exclusive 
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nuclear club, and to some extent that semi-public knowledge may have 
helped it to survive. However, any attempts by other countries to 
develop nuclear capabilities are viewed with deep suspicion. In June 
1981, convinced that Iraq was on the verge of building a nuclear 
weapon, the Israelis launched an attack on the Iraqi nuclear reactor 
outside Baghdad, taking preventive action to ensure that the balance 
of power in the region was maintained firmly in their favour. 

An alliance between Pakistan and other Muslim countries is 
also co-operating on the development of the Islamic bomb. Using oil 
money, combined with Pakistani technology — much of it illegally 
smuggled from Europe ~ a test blast by the Pakistan government in the 
province of Baluchistan is expected. 

So far, pressure from the superpowers has restricted the spread of 
nuclear weapons. Countries such as Pakistan or Brazil, who might 
claim to be contenders for the nuclear club, rely heavily on defence 
and aid support from the West; others, such as Iraq and Libya, depend 
equally on the Soviet Union. Neither superpower wants to see atomic 
weapons in the hands of people who do not understand the 
complexities of international superpower diplomacy. 

Israel has no such qualms. It has developed its own independent 
nuclear capability and, in the search for friends, has not hesitated to 
share its experience with its closest ally, South Africa. 


9 Atoms for Apartheid 


South Africa has one great advantage over Israel in the nuclear race: 
uranium. 

The precious metal can be extracted as a by-product of gold mining; 
in consequence, it is extremely cheap for South Africa to manufacture, 
compared with the rest of the world who have to develop uranium 
mining or acquisition as a separate programme. According to Atomic 
Industrial Forum Inc., a US-based research group, after the United 
States and Australia, South Africa has the world’s biggest reserves of 
uranium, with production running at over 6,000 tons per annum. (This 
excludes the enormous Rossing mine in Namibia which, while 
producing revenues for South Africa at the moment, has a question- 
able future.) 

It is these massive reserves that have made South Africa so 
attractive to the Western nuclear powers for so many years. Uranium 
has also ensured a solid bargaining counter for the government to use 
against all pressure for sanctions to halt the spread of nuclear 
technology. From the start of her nuclear programme, South Africa 
has been able to trade ufanium for technology with the United States, 
Britain, France and West Germany, but although this trade has 
continued over the years, it has gradually become more embarrassing 
as international pressure against the apartheid system has mounted. 

As a result, South Africa has changed tack and moved towards two 
other internationally isolated nations, Israel and Taiwan; as the flow of 
information, personnel and technology from the West began to 
dwindle, so the gaps were filled by these two countries. In return for a 
steady supply of uranium, both agreed to keep South Africa fully 
informed of the state of the nuclear art. In Israel’s case, this was part 
of a much broader package involving arms, diamonds and more 
general trade. Specifically in the nuclear field, Israel agreed to help 
South Africa in any way possible, including the development of 
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nuclear power stations for peaceful purposes and helping the South 
African government develop a nuclear capability. According to 
officials in South Africa, there are ‘several dozen’ Israeli scientists 
working in South Africa at any one time. 

South Africa also has a growing relationship with Taiwan, particu- 
larly as the country sees the United States drawing closer to mainland 
China. One of the results of Taiwan’s isolation has been a need to find 
new friends, and South Africa is an obvious choice. In 1980, Taiwan 
signed a six-year contract to purchase 4,000 tons of uranium from 
South Africa in exchange for hard cash, arms technology and some 
help in the nuclear field (although Israel is far more advanced than 
Taiwan). 

There have been unconfirmed reports that the three countries are 
jointly developing a cruise missile as a nuclear delivery system, but 
most international strategists tend to believe that the cost of 
developing an independent cruise system would be prohibitive and of 
little use, and all three already have very effective nuclear delivery 
systems that are some way ahead of anything a potential enemy might 
put against them. By the time China, Saudi Arabia or Mozambique 
are sufficiently well armed and trained to present a more serious 
threat, cruise technology should be more readily available. 

The decision by the South African government to go nuclear was 
arrived at in almost exactly the same way that the government of Israel 
decided to build Dimona. The South Africans saw the stable world 
that they knew and relied upon crumbling around them, leaving them 
an isolated nation with few indigenous energy resources. It was natural 
for the Afrikaner government to think in terms of nuclear power 
plants for satisfying their energy needs and, as their isolation grew, to 
expand their ideas to include nuclear weapons as a way of also 
ensuring their security. A 

As the 1940s became the 1950s, Britain, Belgium and France began 
shedding what remained of their empire, and the order that 
colonialism had brought to the African continent was gone for ever. 
South African leaders and the ruling Afrikaner élite have inherited a 
rigid and dogmatic educational and military system that reflects this 
now-vanished order and leaves little room for flexibility. Only since 
the late 1960s have the social sciences been treated with anything 
approaching the openness automatically expected in Europe and the 
United States, and virtually all those who completed their university 
education before the early 1960s — the people who by and large are in 
power today — come from very narrow educational backgrounds. They 
are committed to the maintenance of traditional values — in this case, 
to the survival of white Afrikaner rule at all costs. In the military, too, 
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this narrow view of life is perpetuated as there are very few teachers at 
a senior level who are deemed politically acceptable. Thus the political 
arm of the government dictates what the military are allowed to learn 
in the field of international and intercultural relations. This helps to 
ensure the continuation of the regime but narrows the options for 
maintaining the security of the government. 

The prevailing view was well illustrated in 1942 by D. F. Malan, 
then a future prime minister: 


It is through the will of God that the Afrikaner people exist at all. In 
His wisdom He determined that on the southern point of Africa. . . 
a people should be born who would be the bearer of Christian 
culture and civilization. He surrounded this people by great dangers 
. . . God also willed that the Afrikaner people should be continually 
threatened by other peoples. There was a ferocious barbarian who 
resisted the intruding Christian civilization and caused the Afrikan- 
ers’ blood to flow in streams. There were times when as a result of 
this the Afrikaner was deeply despairing, but God at the same time 
prevented the swamping of the young Afrikaner people in the sea of 
barbarianism. 


This paranoid view of the world has brought with it two fundamental 
concepts: total response to total onslaught, and winning the hearts and 
minds of the people. The hearts-and-minds campaign has been a 
long-term investment and as yet has not been seen to work, but the 
total-response philosophy was always simply a matter of technology 
and logistics and could be arranged without recourse to political 
debate. 

In their excellent study on South Africa’s nuclear capability, 
Kenneth Adelman and Albion Knight of the Strategic Studies Center 
in Arlington, Virginia, have suggested five main reasons why South 
Africa believes it needs nuclear weapons: 


1 At the minimum, a nuclear device could serve as a weapon of last 
resort in an ultimate crisis. If survival of Afrikanerdom were truly 
threatened, deployment of such a weapon could give a measure of 
hope, buy time, or destroy some of the opposition as they destroy 
the Afrikaner people. Targets in this area would include areas of 
fiercest combat within or on the borders, enemy camps or bases in 
neighboring states or capitals of those countries providing sanc- 
tuaries and/or forces. 

2 Short of this worst-case scenario, nuclear weapons could help 
against a large-scale conventional build-up — to break up a 
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concentration of conventional forces against South Africa’s indust- 
rial and population centers. While potentially helpful, this conting- 
ency is rather remote; such a concentration of enemy forces would 
be vulnerable to a devastating conventional retaliation by South 
Africa, without any need for its forces to go nuclear. 

3 Relatively small nuclear devices could be used in tactical 
battlefield situations. Provided the technology was right, this would 
remove centers of unrest while the fallout would not harm the white 
population. 

4 Nuclear weapons could be set off during combat to constitute a 
frightening deterrent against further actions which endanger Afri- 
kaner survival. In this instance, the target may be some remote and 
uninhabited area, such as the Kalahari desert. 

5 Nuclear weapons might be employed against Soviet forces, 
should they get involved in a conflict beyond their current, rather 
limited role as advisers in Angola, Mozambique and Zimbabwe. 
This has the added danger of inviting retaliation and escalating the 
conflict. 


In 1949, the South African Atomic Energy Institute (AEI) was 
founded and given responsibility for research in such fields as 
chemistry, extraction, metallurgy, isotopes and radiation, physical 
metallurgy, physics and reactor development. South Africa’s uranium 
brought the big powers sniffing round, and a year after its formation, 
the AEI signed an agreement with the American/British Combined 
Development Agency to develop the uranium potential in South 
Africa. Within ten years, twenty-seven mines had been opened and 
South Africa was placed in the top rank of world producers. In 1952, 
the first of seventeen uranium-oxide plants was established, and 
throughout that decade, the South African government continued to 
build on the developing relationship between supplier and consumer. 

The aim, of course, was to obtain nuclear technology and, following 
the formation of the Atomic Energy Board (AEB) in 1957 to replace 
the AEI, the United States and South Africa signed an agreement 
covering nuclear aid from the United States as well as nuclear 
co-operation. On the American side, the agreement was part of the 
‘Atoms for Peace’ programme, under which the United States 
provided assistance to a number of other states (including Israel) in the 
civil development of nuclear technology for peaceful purposes. The 
1957 agreement with South Africa was amended three times — in 1962, 
1967 and 1974 — to extend its scope and duration; it now runs until 
2007. In 1961, under this agreement, the United States licensed the 
export of a light-water reactor known as Safari 1, that used highly 
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enriched uranium and was sited at Pelindaba near Pretoria. Safari 1 
went critical in 1965; it has a capacity of 20 megawatts, which makes it 
a small reactor, unsuited to the commercial production of energy, but 
it has been important for research and the development of technolo- 
gical expertise. In 1962, in the first amendment to the original 
agreement, the United States agreed to supply the enriched uranium 
that Pretoria needed to run the Safari 1. The contract called for 
delivery of 104 kilograms of enriched uranium, and by 1975, 95.32 
kilograms had entered South Africa. 

Although, in the early days, there was little indication of the massive 
investment that would be poured into South Africa’s nuclear pro- 
gramme, there were already hints of the direction it might take. For 
example, in August 1961, an indiscreet member of the AEB, Dr 
Andries Visser, made public a private speech in which he suggested 
that the atomic energy programme should produce an atomic bomb 
‘for prestige and security purposes’. 

Once Safari 1 got off the ground, the South Africans began to look 
towards the establishment of their own nuclear energy programme 
with a view to making themselves as self-sufficient as possible in the 
years to come. It is at this stage, in the mid-1960s, that the first 
constructive contacts were made between Israel and South Africa 
concerning nuclear co-operation. For South Africa, Israel had one 
primary advantage: a relatively advanced nuclear industry that had 
been working both on uranium-enrichment techniques and on the 
design of a nuclear bomb. For the Israelis, South Africa possessed 
almost unlimited supplies of uranium that it might be persuaded to 
part with as part of a uranium-for-technology swap. To them, this was 
more an investment for the future, as South Africa was not then in a 
position to supply enriched uranium and Israel did not as yet possess 
the laser enrichment technology that a few years later was to astonish 
the American scientific community. In the end, a technology swap was 
agreed, with the proviso that Israel could call on South Africa’s energy 
resources as and when it wanted. 

Israeli scientists flew to South Africa to advise on the development 
and construction of a new home-grown nuclear reactor, and the result 
was Safari 2, a small research reactor. This used low-enriched uranium 
— about 2 per cent U-235 — which was supplied by the United States 
and, like most of the uranium used in Safari 1, was made into fuel rods 
by the British. Safari 2 went critical in 1967, for the first time showing 
the world that South Africa had established an independent technolo- 
gical infrastructure. 

While the scientific relationship between Israel and South Africa 
had now been established, it needed additional impetus to push it 
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beyond the minor-league level on which it was then operating. The 
push came from Professor Ernst Bergmann who visited South Africa 
during September 1968. It had been Bergmann, first as Scientific 
Adviser to the Israeli Ministry of Defence and then as Chairman of 
that country’s Atomic Energy Commission, who had brought Israel 
into the nuclear age and had begun the development of the bomb. Ina 
lengthy speech before members of the South African Institute of 
International Affairs at Jan Smuts House in Johannesburg, Bergmann 
reviewed the level of scientific achievement and co-operation between 
the two countries: 


In general I have found that, in nuclear physics, the two countries 
are verging on not only similar, but almost identical lines, and it is 
no secret that today, in the theatre of nuclear physics in which the 
instrumentation is extremely expensive and every experiment is 
equally expensive, there are indications of a move towards 
international collaboration . . . 

It is difficult to indicate . . . whether South Africa or Israel is the 
more highly developed. I think that in both countries the develop- 
ment is uneven, and there are many areas in which Israel 
undoubtedly can learn from South Africa... There are areas in 
which Israel has been forced to be more progressive and in which, 
perhaps a country like South Africa could learn from her. 

I would like to say that I have been impressed by the similarity 
between our two countries in the field of science... I have 
discussed with many of my colleagues whom I have met in this 
country and with whom I have created some personal and 
professional links, the question as to whether, in view of the 
circumstances, a collaboration between the two countries might not 
be of some value. I was glad to find a very enthusiastic response and 
the willingness to think about the exchange of professors, the 
exchange of graduate students and the exchange of information, and 
in going back to Israel, I will do my best to further and perhaps 
formalize such contacts between the scientists of our two countries. 
Because, in the last analysis, I think we can formulate the common 
problem in the similarity of our two countries by saying: ‘Neither of 
us has neighbours to whom we can speak and to whom we are going 
to be able to speak in the near future. If we are in this position of 
isolation, perhaps it might be best for both countries to speak to 
each other.’ 


Bergmann was true to his word and did everything he could to further 
co-operation between the two countries. The political will had always 
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been there and this was now backed up by the wholehearted support of 
the scientific community. 


The experience gained in running Safari 1 and building Safari 2 proved 
a vital investment in skilled manpower and expertise that, over the 
next fifteen years, would form a major component in translating the 
Afrikaner dream of a nuclear deterrent into a reality. 

Since the 1957 co-operation agreement between the United States 
and South Africa, there have been exchanges of personnel on a large 
scale, making this the latter’s most important source of foreign 
expertise. By mid-1977, more than 155 American nuclear technolog- 
ists and scientists had visited South Africa to provide assistance and 
training, and ninety South Africans had gone to the United States to 
receive training and practical experience. In addition to assistance and 
the supply of equipment and material already mentioned, US 
companies have, with the approval of their government, exported 
nuclear materials to South Africa: plutonium, iron-55, cadmium, 
thorium, depleted uranium, cobalt-60, carbon-14, caesium-137, 
chlorine-36 and strontium-90. 

In addition, the US Department of Energy has confirmed that, on 
27 and 30 August and 6 September 1958, the US and South Africa 
jointly mounted a series of nuclear explosions in the Indian Ocean. 
Described as ‘weapons-effect tests’, they involved small bombs of the 
one- to two-kiloton class and gave South Africa a first-hand 
opportunity to observe fallout patterns in the Indian Ocean. 

Along with Israel and the United States, Britain played a central 
role in training and advising South African scientists. Among those 
present at the formal inauguration of Safari 1, at which Prime Minister 
Verwoerd unmistakably declared South Africa’s interest in the 
military uses of nuclear techpology, was the then chairman of the 
British Atomic Energy Authority, Sir William Penney. His successor, 
Sir John Hill, exchanged visits with Abraham Roux, President of the 
AEB, in 1970 and 1972, and in late 1974, two South African scientists 
visited the British nuclear plant at Risley. 

Britain has also been a source of recruitment of scientists and 
technologists for the South Africa nuclear programme and, in this 
respect is probably even more important than the United States. As 
recently as 1979, the South African Electricity Supply Commission 
(ESCOM) advertised in the British press for staff to run the Koeberg 
power station and, at the same time, for South African engineers to 
take a course in nuclear reactor science and engineering at Imperial 
College, London, with fees paid by ESCOM. Although the British 
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government officially discourages any links in the nuclear field with 
South Africa, industry in the United Kingdom has paid little more 
than lip-service to this. The South Africans are still able to borrow 
senior scientists from the Central Electricity Generating Board 
(CEGB), which runs Britain’s nuclear industry, and these scientists, 
all of whom have signed the British Official Secrets Act, are allowed to 
go to South Africa quite freely and return with no loss of status. Some 
who have gone to work for ESCOM have decided to stay and were 
given glowing references by the CEGB. 

South African scientists have been able at least twice to develop 
their understanding of nuclear weapons and their effects with US and 
British co-operation. In 1958, US nuclear tests in the South Atlantic 
were monitored by a joint team from South Africa and the United 
States, and in 1967, it was reported in South Africa that some of the 
country’s scientists were collaborating closely with British scientists 
from the Harwell Atomic Research Institute in monitoring French 
nuclear tests in the Pacific. 

All this international aid paid early dividends for South Africa and 
gave an indication of the potential of her nuclear programme. In 
October 1964, the AEB announced that they had perfected a new 
method of carrying out the first step in the manufacture of nuclear 
bombs — the production of uranium tetrafluoride — and in a statement 
describing the process, they said that the Republic ‘must be able to 
supply nuclear-grade materials in the forms most suited to the 
demand’. The new method had been developed by a team working 
under the leadership of Dr R. E. Robinson, head of the AEB’s 
Extraction Metallurgy Division and director of the government’s 
metallurgical laboratories. It used silicon tetrafluoride, a waste 
product of the fertilizer industry, and uranium ore as its starting point. 
The uranium tetrafluoride that was produced could be converted into 
either pure uranium for use in puclear power stations or into gaseous 
hexafluoride, to be fed to an enrichment plant to make nuclear 
explosives or enriched fuels. 

Although the process represented a large step forward for the South 
Africans, it was extremely expensive and not very efficient, and the 
AEB began to look around for another process that would do the job 
cheaper and better. It was known that the West Germans had been 
experimenting with a new technique, and the South African govern- 
ment set about getting the technology. 


Just how the South Africans achieved their objective of obtaining a 
more efficient enrichment process was not revealed until September 
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1975, after the safe in the office of the South African ambassador to 
West Germany had been broken into. Documents from the safe that 
fell into the hands of the African National Congress (ANC) revealed 
that South Africa had agreed a technology-for-uranium deal with West 
Germany that had given her the ability to make nuclear weapons. 

In a coup unprecedented in the history of the ANC (an organization 
noted more for its political activism than for its sophisticated 
intelligence-gathering apparatus), the documents included corres- 
pondence between the West German government, West German 
firms, and the South African government and the AEB, which 
detailed a relationship that had begun soon after the start of Safari 2 
and had continued for nearly ten years. The close liaison between the 
two countries had given West Germany a consistent supply of 
high-grade uranium and other raw materials, and South Africa the 
vital expertise to develop a uranium-enrichment plant. 

The West German/South African connection had not been entirely 
hidden for, in March 1967, the South African Digest, published by the 
Department of Information, had confirmed that West Germany had 
become closely involved in the country’s nuclear programme: ‘South 
African nuclear scientists and technologists have been and are being 
trained at research establishments in West Germany while others 
frequently pay visits to such institutions when they come overseas.’ 

The following year, according to the ANC-held documents, a 
three-man committee headed by Dr H. J. van Eck, Chairman of the 
Industrial Development Corporation, had been set up by the AEB to 
look at ways of establishing a uranium-enrichment plant. For the 
South Africans, who had already proved that they could build their 
own reactors, it was a logical step that had, potentially, a natural 
twofold benefit. First, for a country with enough of the mineral to 
service its own needs for the foreseeable future, a uranium-enrichment 
plant would overcome tht annoying and politically vulnerable necess- 
ity of having to go outside the state for enriched reactor fuel. Second, a 
functioning enrichment plant would provide the necessary raw 
material for South Africa to develop a nuclear bomb. 

The problem facing the AEB had been where to find a country that 
would be prepared to help with the technology and the finance for 
such a project in the face of international criticism of both the South 
African apartheid regime and its refusal to sign the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. Ideally, of course, South Africa would have liked 
to have done a straight deal with Israel but, at this stage in their 
relationship, both were out on a limb. Israeli scientists had been 
working frantically to develop an enrichment process, having failed to 
find a country that would supply the knowledge direct, and their 
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revolutionary laser technique was still two years away. Approaches 
from the AEB to Israel had proved unproductive: the Israelis, in 1968 
at a very sensitive stage in their atomic programme, had been 
unwilling to give what information they had to South Africa with the 
consequent possibilities of security leaks. (This has been the pattern of 
the nuclear relationship. Israel supplies South Africa with information 
and technology only after Israel has moved on to the next stage of its 
nuclear programme. South Africa is thus always second best and never 
a potential rival.) 

South Africa had found a willing collaborator in West Germany, but 
the delicacy of the operation had meant that public announcements 
had had to be kept to a minimum, and the previously acknowledged 
exchange of nuclear knowledge had now become so sensitive that even 
South Africa’s new ambassador to West Germany had been advised 
not to mention it in public. In December 1968, Donald Bell Sole, due 
to take up his position as ambassador to West Germany at the 
beginning of 1969, had submitted a draft of the speech that he 
intended delivering when presenting his credentials to the current 
ambassador, J. K. Uys. The incumbent’s comments (made in a letter 
to Sole written on 19 December) are illustrative of the new nature of 
nuclear co-operation between the two countries: 


. . . [should be grateful if you would permit me to comment on the 
inclusion in the speech of a reference to nuclear energy and the 
production of uranium . . . As you know, the East Germans have 
for many years accused the Federal Republic of South Africa of 
co-operation in this particular field and of secretly producing atomic 
weapons. I fear that the reference to nuclear energy — even though 
you specifically mention the peaceful uses of such energy — and 
South Africa as a major uranium producer, and the fact that you 
specifically express the hope, as South Africa’s governor on the 
IAEA [International Atomic Energy Authority], to be able to give 
special attention to this aspect of the relations between us, could be 
seized upon by our enemies as further proof of the collaboration of 
which we have been accused for so long. This we should avoid. 
Moreover, from the German side it may prove difficult to prepare a 
proper reply in this connection for inclusion in the Federal 
President’s answer at the presentation-of-credentials ceremony, 
especially as both your speech and the President’s reply: will be 
published in the official bulletin which enjoys wide circulation. I feel 
that the less said in public at this stage about this aspect of our 
relations with the Federal Republic, the more success we shall 
be able to achieve behind the scenes. It is therefore strongly 
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recommended for your consideration that the particular paragraph 
in the speech be omitted. 


The advice had been well taken and Sole had omitted all references to 
either country’s nuclear plans from his speech. But it was Sole who had 
acted as front man and who had been the prime mover in extending 
the relationship beyond the mere exchange of ideas into the direct 
supply of technology from West Germany to South Africa. 

In 1969, there had been three uranium-enrichment processes 
currently in use: gas diffusion used by the Soviet Union, the United 
States, Britain, France and China; the gas centrifuge used by Britain, 
the Netherlands and West Germany; and finally, the jet-nozzle 
system. The latter had been invented by a Professor Becker of the 
Society of Nuclear Research (GFK), Karlsruhe, a company that is 90 
per cent-owned by the West German government. It had been this 
system that South Africa had had its eye on. 

In March 1970, GFK had concluded an agreement with the STEAG 
company of Essen, a fuel-economy concern controlled by the Federal 
government, for a joint development programme of the jet-nozzle 
enrichment system. At the same time, GFK had assigned the exclusive 
world rights for industrial use of the process to STEAG. Four months 
later, on 20 July 1970, Vorster had announced in a speech before the 
South African Parliament that his scientists had ‘succeeded in 
developing a new process for uranium enrichment’, a process he 
claimed as ‘unique in its concept’. Vorster had added that South 
Africa’s ‘sole objective in the further development and application of 
the process would be to promote the peaceful application of nuclear 
energy’. 

There have been repeated allegations that the West Germans had 
directly supplied to the South Africans the technology that had 
enabled them to develop the enrichment process. Such a judgement, 
while politically convenient for some, is not necessarily borne out by 
the facts. Certainly several South African scientists had visited the 
Karlsruhe research plant and an intermittent exchange of scientists 
had taken place for several years, but the South African enrichment 
process differed significantly from that developed by the Germans. 

There is no doubt that West Germany’s willingness to train some of 
South Africa’s atomic scientists must have helped that country along 
the road, although South Africa already had considerable expertise, 
for some years, South Africa had had a seat on the board of the IAEA 
and its scientists in the nuclear field were respected throughout the 
world. As with all developments in the field of science, there had 
certainly been some degree of co-operation but, in that regard, the 
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United States and Britain had been as much involved as West 
Germany. 

The ANC revelations, which have never been denied either by 
South Africa or West Germany, made little impact. Certainly there 
were headlines in newspapers around the world for some days, and 
analysts concluded that South Africa was several steps closer to an 
independent nuclear capability, but there was no suggestion of any 
action to be taken by any international body against either country. As 
a result, the traffic in information and technology between the West 
and South Africa has continued unhindered. 


For some years after the announcement of their newly developed 
uranium-enrichment process, South Africa had guarded its nuclear 
facility closely and had denied international agencies the right to 
inspect the relevant plants, on the ground that other countries might 
steal the process. They had probably been right — as was revealed in 
April 1975 when the head of the South African Energy Agency, 
A. J. A. Roux, and its general manager, W. L. Grant, had presented 
a paper entitled ‘The South African Uranium-Enrichment Project’ to 
the European Nuclear Conference. In the paper, Roux and Grant had 
stated that the distinguishing feature of the process is a separating 
element which, in effect, is a ‘high-performance stationary-walled 
centrifuge’, referred to as an ‘Advanced Vortex Tube Process’. The 
process had a uranium separation factor of 1.025-1.030 (compared to 
1.004 of gas diffusion, 1.2-1.5 for centrifuge, and 1.015 for conven- 
tional gas-nozzle), low material inventory and, consequently, short 
equilibrium time and high-energy consumption and operation at a very 
low cost. Altogether it was a very sophisticated process for its time and 
well ahead of anything the West Germans had currently had available 
for their own enrichment programme. 

The South African government had been sufficiently encouraged by 
these advances to authorize in 1971 the investment of $112 million in 
the construction of a pilot enrichment plant at Valindaba. This plant 
has been at the centre of South Africa’s nuclear programme since the 
beginning of the 1970s, and is where the primary research into nuclear 
weapons has been conducted. Ironically the name ‘Valindaba’, which 
comes from the African Sotho dialect, means ‘about this we do not 
talk’. 

Although the overall strategy of the AEB had still been billed as 
peaceful, the adding of an enrichment facility which avoided outside 
monitoring had led many foreign observers to believe that South 
Africa was heading directly towards regular production of weapons- 
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grade material for use in nuclear weapons. Some support was given to 
this in February 1979, when Dr Frene Ginwala, an official of the ANC 


research department, produced a document during a UN seminar in 
‘London that allegedly showed contingency plans for exploding nuclear 
devices along South Africa’s borders. The plan, which the ANC 
claimed had been obtained secretly, had been drawn up by the AEB in 
1972 and concluded that a ten-kiloton device could be exploded almost 
anywhere along South Africa’s borders without doing any serious 
seismic damage. The ANC suggested that the AEB study had limited 
itself to discussing the detonating of bombs over black areas, while 
assessing the fallout dangers only for white areas. The main conclusion 
of the AEB report was that tactical nuclear weapons could be a very 
effective force in the eventuality that large areas of the white 
population might need to be defended from surrounding black unrest. 

At the same time as Valindaba had been given the go-ahead, the 
Uranium Enrichment Corporation of South Africa (UCOR) had been 
set up to look into the further development of the enrichment process 
and its possible commercial uses. Although the Valindaba plant had 
been constructed using finances generated within South Africa, the 
Republic had had to go outside to seek the cash to develop a 
commercial enrichment plant (which the AEB estimated would cost 
some $1,320 million) to come on line by 1984 and generate an 
additional $375 million per annum in foreign exchange earnings 
through the sale of enriched uranium. 

For the South Africans, finding investors for their fledgling nuclear 
industry had proved a serious problem. Initial approaches had been 
made to the British/Dutch/West German URENCO consortium, 
however, they had refused on political grounds and — the primary 
reasoning behind all the other rejections — they had been even more 
concerned about the large investment coupled with the eight- or 
ten-year lead time befote the plant could possibly come on line. The 
necessary capital commitment over such an extended period had been 
considered an unacceptable risk, given the inherent instability of the 
South African government. 

An approach to the West Germans via STEAG had initially met 
with more success. They had been prepared to invest in the enlarged 
plant, provided they would have the right to process uranium through 
it. In the end, though, an unexpectedly cautious West German 
government had vetoed the deal. Finally, a compromise had been 
arranged whereby STEAG would help finance the development of an 
expanded Valindaba facility in conjunction with the Shah’s Iran. This 
deal fell through when Ayatollah Khomeini took power. As a result, 
the development programme has been cut back, and the plant, now 
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expected to be completed in 1985, will deliver, instead of the original 
5,000 tons separative work units (swu) each year, only 200 tons swu, 
enough to service South Africa’s peaceful and military nuclear 
programmes, but not enough to generate any export earnings. 


In August 1976, a contract was signed between the South African : 
ESCOM and a French consortium consisting of Framatome, Alsthom ; 


and SPIE Batignolles for the building of two light-water pressurized 
water power reactors, each with a 922-megawatt capacity, to be built 
at Koeberg on the coast north of Cape Town. They will use 3 per cent 
enriched uranium which was originally going to be supplied by the 
United States. An enrichment services contract had been signed in 
1975 between the two countries, but the advent of the Carter 
administration in the United States led to an almost total reassessment 
of America’s nuclear policy. Carter decided that no uranium would be 
exported to South Africa unless it agreed to sign the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty, but doing so would have brought with it the 
right of outside agencies to inspect the South African plants and 
closely monitor the production and ultimate destination of all 
uranium. The South African government refused to sign and President 
Carter refused to deliver the enriched uranium. 

South African reluctance to sign the treaty was understandable. 
Throughout the period during which the government had been 
examining ways of exploiting nuclear energy to serve peaceful needs, 
the AEB (with the full approval of the government) had also been 
examining ways of developing a nuclear bomb. 

Israeli scientists had been regular visitors to both Safari 1 and the 
subsequent home-grown Safari 2 which Israeli technology had helped 
to develop. In addition, there had beep a steady exchange of personnel 
— with a far larger Israeli presence in South Africa than vice versa. 
However, such an exchange of knowledge and personnel is not 
unusual in the nuclear field. The worldwide community involved in the 
research and development of nuclear energy is a fairly small one (for 
example, only 2,000 people are employed by the AEB on nuclear 
programmes in South Africa), and in an evolving science, the regular 
exchange of ideas is expected and encouraged. Both South African 
and Israeli scientists also regularly visited Europe and the United 
States to train, exchange ideas and gather useful information for their 
own countries. However, both Israel and South Africa were different 
from the other members of the nuclear club. All the others were 
signatories of the Non-Proliferation Treaty, which meant that, in spirit 
at least, there was some control over their activities and a willingness 
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to allow some form of monitoring. 

The scientific relationship between South Africa and Israel has 
never, in the twenty years of close co-operation, been acknowledged 
by any official statement. The private position is very different. Their 
alliance became so close that, as early as 1966, the South Africans 
offered Israel the chance to conduct a nuclear test on or near South 
Africa. Although this was about the time when Israel was developing 
its first atomic bomb, Prime Minister Levi Eshkol declined the offer. 
Israel did have a problem, however: it had consistently maintained 
that it would not be the first country to introduce nuclear weapons into 
the Middle East, and a test of one of its nuclear devices would 
definitely violate that agreement, although after the 1973 war, when it 
was known to both the United States and the Soviet Union that Israel 
certainly possessed a nuclear capability, some of the need for secrecy 
had been removed. 

The problem was resolved for the Israelis by Vorster’s visit in April 
1976, when he and Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin discussed 
their joint nuclear programmes. Vorster announced in Israel on 12 
April that a joint ministerial meeting would take place at least once a 
year to review economic relations and to discuss scientific and 
industrial co-operation on the basis of ‘South African raw materials 
and Israeli manpower in joint projects’. To the outside observer, it 
might have made more sense to have slightly restructured the 
agreement, as it was South Africa that had the vast pool of cheap 
labour, while Israel was already beginning to feel the adverse effects of 
simultaneously maintaining a war economy and a developed industrial 
society. But the agreement related in this instance to the exchange of 
nuclear materials and information as well as arms and general trade. 
What had previously been an almost ad hoc relationship was now 
firmed into a straight techgology-for-uranium deal also taking into 
account arms deals and joint projects, and most importantly perhaps, 
Vorster repeated the offer of South African territory for Israel to test a 
nuclear device. 

For the Israelis, the offer was tempting. The argument over Israel’s 
bomb in the basement had surfaced and there was considerable 
pressure to exploit the nuclear option publicly and thus remove much 
of the budgetary burden of heavy expenditure on conventional 
weapons. Such a radical alteration in Israel’s defence posture was 
obviously a major step to take, particularly with an untested nuclear 
capability. In reality, of course, there was little doubt in the minds of 
Israel’s nuclear experts that the devices they had been working on for 
so long would work perfectly on the day; but the benefits of an actual 
test — the measuring of yield, fallout, delivery system — would be 
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considerable and should enable the scientists to carry out further 
refinements which would be essential if Israel were to have a credible 
first-strike capability that could eliminate neighbouring Arab states 
without, at the same time, wiping Israel off the face of the earth. 

For South Africa, too, the offer, if taken up, had several 
advantages. By 1976/77, it had produced barely enough enriched 
uranium to make one nuclear device. According to the UN Disarma- 
ment Agency, to produce weapons-grade high-enriched uranium of 
more than 90 per cent U-235, the amount of separative work needed is 
approximately 200 swu/kg. Using that figure and the available 
information on South Africa’s enrichment project, the UN estimated 
that by mid-1977 the Republic had produced around 20 kilograms of 
enriched uranium. Depending on the design sophistication, the 
minimum amount of high-enriched uranium required for a 20-kiloton 
device can range between 15 and 25 kilograms. Consequently, by 1977 
the South Africans could have produced, at most, one nuclear bomb — 
and even that is very problematic given that, first time around, the 
bomb design would not be very sophisticated and would undoubtedly 
call for a higher proportion of enriched uranium. 

At the same time as it was being estimated that South Africa barely 
had the capability of producing a single nuclear device, the CIA (in 
one of its more memorable public mistakes) revealed that Israel had 
between ten and twenty nuclear weapons ‘available for use’. The leak 
came in March 1975 at an informal cocktail party hosted by the CIA 
for 150 Washington members of the American Institute of Aeronautics 
and Astronautics (AIAA). The invitation to the party said that ‘the 
CIA will provide an unclassified briefing to ALAA members on CIA 
intelligence functions in support of US policy for a peaceful world’, 
and that there would be, among other things, refreshments and a 
question-and-answer session. The man charged with providing the 
briefing was Carl Duckett, then the CIA’s Deputy Director for Science 
and Technology, who became so relaxed during the question-and- 
answer session that, in response to a question about Israel’s nuclear 
capability, he responded that Israel ‘has ten to twenty nuclear 
weapons’. 

Like Israel, South Africa has consistently denied that it has a 
nuclear weapons programme, but there remains enough uncertainty in 
the eyes of the world, and particularly in black Africa, to act as a 
serious deterrent against any major assault on the Republic. An Israeli 
nuclear explosion on South African territory would further fuel the 
ambiguity over South Africa’s status as a member of the nuclear club, 
while allowing South Africa time to develop its own independent 
capability. 
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The first the world knew that South Africa had finally decided to go 
public with its nuclear capability came when, on Saturday, 6 August 
1977, the acting chief of the Soviet embassy in Washington, Vladillen 
Vasev, called at the White House with an urgent personal message 
from Brezhnev to Carter. According to Soviet intelligence, the 
message said, South Africa was secretly preparing to detonate an 
atomic explosion in the Kalahari desert. The Soviet premier asked for 
Carter’s help in stopping the detonation. The Brezhnev message, still 
in its original Russian, contained the text of a broadcast due to be 
made public two days later by the official Soviet news agency, Tass, 
reporting South Africa’s preparations. On that day, Tass issued a 
statement made somewhat bland by Soviet jargon and later quoted in 
Pravda, which said in part: 


The possession of nuclear weapons by the racist regime of Pretoria 
would constitute a most direct threat to the security of the African 
states; it would lead to a sharp escalation of instability and tension in 
southern Africa and would increase the nuclear threat to all 
mankind . . . The manufacture of nuclear weapons in the Republic 
of South Africa would have the most serious and far-reaching 
implications for international peace and the security of peoples. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union feel that the most urgent and 
effective efforts on the part of all states, the United Nations and 
international public opinion are needed in order to prevent the 
production of nuclear weapons in the Republic of South Africa and 
to avert the danger of the proliferation of such weapons. 


The United States began to look into the matter; meanwhile, in an 
example of pecking-order diplomacy presumably decided by the 
USSR’s interpretation of which country had most influence, the 
Soviets delivered the same message that had gone to Carter to France 
on 7 August, to Britain on 8 August and, the following day, the West 
Germans were apprised of the situation. By Wednesday, 10 August, 
the four allied powers had all made preliminary soundings in Pretoria 
and all were apprehensive. 

According to a fascinating study prepared by the Stockholm , 
International Peace Research Institute (SIPRI) and published in early 
1978, both the United States and the Soviet Union confirmed the 
construction of a test site in the Kalahari through reconnaissance 
satellites, and SIPRI concluded that it had been observed by two 
Soviet Cosmos satellites and one US Big Bird during July and August. 
Through an analysis of satellite ground tracks (the paths traced out by 
a satellite over the surface of the earth), SIPRI maintained that the US 
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satellite had been launched from the western test range of Vandenberg 
Air Force Base on 27 June 1977, and had made four passes over the 
nuclear test site on 4, 8, 15 and 26 July when there had been minimal 
cloud cover. The satellite had been programmed to fly over the test 
site at exactly the same time each day and had thus been able to geta 
detailed idea of work in progress. Because of the flight patterns of Big 
Bird, SIPRI suggested that the United States may have already known 
about the planned test before the Soviets sent their message on 6 
August. In any event, Big Bird again overflew the test site on 2, 6 and 
13 August. In both July and August, the satellite overflew the site 
when the sun was at an angle and cast long shadows, thus throwing any 
ground abnormality into sharp relief for easy interpretation. 

The first Soviet satellite, Cosmos_922, had been launched from 
Pelsetsk on 30 June 1977 and had made two passes over the test area, 
on 3 and 4 July, during its thirteen-day orbit. After its recovery and the 
analysis of data, a second satellite, Cosmos í 932, had been launched on 
20 July. This differed from the earlier area surveillance Cosmos in that 
it was designed to make a close analysis of a specific target. It is 
presumed, therefore, that the first Cosmos noticed something new and 
strange appearing in the Kalahari, and the second Cosmos was able to 
get definitive photographs and other information in the four passes it 
made over the site during July. It was recovered on 2 August, giving 
the Soviets four days to analyse its findings before they asked the 
United States for help. 

The reaction of the British government to the information was 
indicative of the world response at the time. In a prepared statement, 
the Foreign Office said: 


If it were evident that the South Africans are completing work on 
the production of nuclear weapons and are preparing for a test, it 
would be an extremely grave state of affairs which the British 
government would strongly condemn. Like many other govern- 
ments, including the Soviet government, it is our policy to guard 
against any non-nuclear state acquiring a nuclear explosive 
capability. 


Such political rhetoric did not impress the South Africans; their early 
response to international pressure to abandon the site was, first, to 
proclaim innocence and, second, to tell anyone who asked that it was 
none of their business. 

Two days after the news of the possible test surfaced, South Africa’s 
Foreign Minister, Pik Botha, alleged that the USSR was whipping up 
emotions before the UN conference in Lagos that was due to take 
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place the following week: the Soviet statements were pure propaganda 
and they were simply ‘fabricating ammunition’, Botha claimed. 

By Thursday, 11 August, the basic analyses from satellite recon- 
naissance and other intelligence and diplomatic sources were prepared 
for submission to President Carter. At a meeting the following 
Sunday, he ordered a full response to be sent to Brezhnev to confirm 
the Soviet assessment of an imminent South African nuclear explo- 
sion. Frustrated by apparent South African intransigence, Carter 
recalled US ambassador-at-large Gerard Smith from holiday and 
ordered him to go to Paris on 17 August to see President Giscard. 
Smith was a veteran of many nuclear negotiations, but on this occasion 
a bit of old-fashioned political pressure was all that was required. The 
United States made it clear to the French that, if this test were to be 
allowed to go ahead, the whole balance of power in southern Africa 
would be threatened; the United States, the envoy pointed out, would 
look very unfavourably indeed on any ally that did not do its utmost to 
prevent the explosion from taking place. 

For the first time since the crisis began, France was forced to drop 
her relaxed and uninvolved posture. Giscard’s government was 
uniquely placed to apply pressure on South Africa exactly where it 
hurt most, in the nuclear programme. It was a French consortium that 
was supplying the two giant Koeberg reactors near Cape Town, and 
South Africa was, at this stage, relying on France to sell them both the 
power stations themselves and the fuel to run them. After two days of 
increasingly acerbic conversation, the French were able to persuade 
South Africa to abandon the test, and on 21 August, Carter was able 
to announce at a news conference that: 


South Africa has informed us that they do not have and do not 
intend to develop nuclear explosive devices for any purpose, either 
peaceful or as a weapon; that the Kalahari test site, which has been 
in question, is not designed for use to test nuclear explosives; and 
that no nuclear explosive test will be taken in South Africa now or in 
the future. 


Not only did the last part of the promise not preclude a test outside 
South Africa’s territory, but two months later, in an interview with 
ABC TV in the United States, Vorster stated: ‘I am not aware of any 
promise that I gave to President Carter... I repeated a statement 
which I have made very often that, as far as South Africa is concerned, 
we are only interested in peaceful development of nuclear facilities.’ 
The US government quickly countered by revealing a letter that 
Vorster had written to Carter on 13 October 1977 which said that 
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‘South Africa does not have nor does it intend to develop a nuclear 
explosive device for any purpose, peaceful or otherwise . . . and there 
will not be nuclear testing of any kind in South Africa.’ 

If the intention had been for the Israelis to detonate their first 
nuclear bomb, then it failed. Equally, if the intention of the South 
African government had been to impress upon a hostile world their 
new-found prowess, then the signal was unclear. Some sceptics have 
suggested that the whole crisis was nothing but a sham, with the South 
Africans building what looked like a nuclear-test-related construction 
in the Kalahari, knowing in advance the sort of furore and publicity 
such an action would generate. However, intelligence sources in 
Washington insist that they have since received independent confirma- 
tion that a test was planned, and similar supporting evidence has come 
from Israel. 

What is perhaps most surprising about the whole event was that the 
South Africans, who can be very sophisticated in playing world 
politics, so obviously underestimated the reaction from the superpow- 
ers when word leaked out. They must have known, from their work 
with the United States on satellite monitoring in the early 1970s, that 
the Kalahari site would be spotted, although they might perhaps argue 
that it was mere chance that sent a Cosmos flying over it during the 
crucial three weeks. And there remain the overflights by Big Bird 
several days before Cosmos: it has never been explained why Big Bird 
did not pick up any signs of an imminent test. The construction 
necessary takes several weeks to complete, and by late July it must 
have been obvious for any satellite to see. It is possible, of course, that 
the United States knew what was happening and intended to turn a 
blind eye — until the USSR’s Cosmos inconveniently came along. 


South Africa’s refusal to sign the Non-Proliferation Treaty, coupled 
with suspicions about its deveioping a nuclear weapon, haye hampered 
its nuclear programme. One of the two French-supplied nuclear power 
Stations at Koeberg was due to come on line in 1982 but, it was 
announced, had been delayed for a year, following the refusal by the 
United States to supply the enriched uranium essential for the plant. 
To counter this mounting political pressure from abroad, South Africa 
made a determined effort to produce its own enriched uranium from 
the plant at Valindaba. 

In 1981 it was announced that South African scientists had perfected 
an enrichment process that produced small quantities of 45 per cent 
enriched uranium-235. While this was seen as a useful step forward, 
only 3 per cent enriched uranium was needed for the Koeberg station. 
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The problem was not one of quality but of quantity: the Koeberg 
station would need 100 tons of 3 per cent enriched uranium to start 
producing energy — and that would take years under present 
production methods. However, the 45 per cent enriched uranium is 
currently being used to keep running another power station located at 
Pelindaba. (‘Pelindaba’ is a Zulu word meaning ‘the talking is over’.) 
"In 1982 it was generally assumed that South Africa would have to 
postpone the opening of the Koeberg power station for several years 
until either the international embargo on enriched uranium was 
relaxed or the Valindaba facility began producing sufficient supplies. 
In fact, in early 1983, the South African government announced that 
Koeberg would reach full power by May or June of that year. 
(However, this was later revealed to be grossly misleading. See 
below.) The mystery remains as to where South Africa has obtained 
the enriched uranium for the plant. US intelligence is convinced that it 
came from China. Although the Chinese vehemently deny any such 
deal, the Americans firmly believe that they sold South Africa, 
through intermediaries, all the uranium it needs. Whoever did the 
supplying, it appears that international embargoes have little effect 
and that South Africa’s nuclear development continues apace. 
Contrary to the South African government’s announcement, 
Koeberg is now expected to come on stream in January 1984 — one 
year late. The problem is not the lack of enriched uranium, rather, the 
delay is due to a sabotage attack on the nuclear plant which occurred 
on the night of 18/19 December 1982 (well before the government's 
setting of the May or June date). The attack caused at least $22.4 
million damage (about 1 per cent of the cost of the building of the 
plant) and some estimates put the damage as high as $112 million. 


The fact that both South Africa and Israel now possess nuclear 
weapons is of considerable concern to the African continent. While 
neither country can be expected to admit to a nuclear capability 
openly, the element of uncertainty will not necessarily deter the 
enemies of either from launching a conventional attack. The tempta- 
tion to exercise the nuclear option will always be present, and keeping 
the bomb in the basement is entirely dependent on peace in an 
unstable region. 

Prime Minister Botha once told a cheering crowd in Cape Town that 
his country could produce enough arms to counter terrorism: ‘If there 
are people who are thinking of doing something, I suggest they think 
twice about it. They might find we have military weapons they do not 
know about.’ 
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10 The Indian Ocean Flash 


The ‘garden’ route from Port Elizabeth to Cape Town along South 
Africa’s southern coastline is one of the most beautiful drives in the 
world and one of the great attractions for tourist-conscious South 
Africa, which has done much to promote its charm. One moment the 
road sweeps alongside the dark and forbidding majesty of the South 
Atlantic, the next it rises up to run through lush valleys that provide 
some of the richest farming in the Cape. However, if the casual visitor 
were to drive south of Cape Town, he would see some equally 
spectacular scenery along the road that runs down the west side of 
False Bay and eventually stops at picturesque Simonstown. 

When South Africa was a British colony and, later, when defence 
agreements existed between South Africa and the West, Simonstown 
was one of the more popular ports where sailors could have a relaxing 
run ashore. More recently, it has become the headquarters of the 
South African navy and, as the service has expanded, so Simonstown 
has rapidly developed into a massive harbour, complete with dry docks 
and small manufacturing industries. 

Early in September 1979, æ small and very specialized fleet of vessels 
put out from Simonstown and headed south-east. After a week’s 
steady steaming, the fleet was apparently hidden in the vast and empty 
wastes of the southern Indian Ocean; and during the early morning of 
22 September, having reached its designated position at 3.00 a.m., a 
nuclear device was fired into the atmosphere, to explode some eight 
kilometres above the earth. 

South Africa had officially joined the nuclear club. 


There were a number of things which conspired against the South 
African fleet’s mission being kept secret. The CIA maintains a strong 
and effective intelligence arm in the country, working both overtly 
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from the American embassy in Johannesburg and covertly within 
various South African agencies, including the armed forces. The CIA 
knew that the fleet had left Simonstown at the beginning of September 
and, although the purpose of the trip was not known, they tracked it to 
the southern Indian Ocean, around the Prince Edward Islands. 

This is an area known as the ‘South African anomaly’, where the 
radiation belts circling the earth reach sea level. It is avoided by all 
aircraft and shipping because of its high radiation levels, and it is an 
ideal spot to escape detection: it is deserted, nothing would be 
detected from an explosion in the atmosphere, and any increase in 
radiation — provided the detonation was small — would be obscured by 
the high level already prevailing in the area. 

It was already known that a British nuclear scientist, Douglas Torr, 
had been working in the area conducting tests using three converted 
Hastings bombers, ostensibly meteorological research for the South 
African government. More important, however, was the data culled 
by one of three US Vela satellites, hovering over an area roughly 3,000 
miles in diameter, encompassing the southern end of Africa, the 
Indian Ocean, the South Atlantic and a bit of Antarctica. Launched in 
1970, the Vela had been circling the globe as part of a scheme to 
monitor the nuclear test ban treaty of 1963; it was equipped with 
extremely sophisticated radiation and electromagnetic sensors able to 
detect nuclear blasts. Although these were apparently turned off or 
inadequate to register the small explosion of 22 September, its optical 
sensors registered a double pulse of light, characteristic of a nuclear 
explosion. 

The information gathered by the satellite was immediately relayed 
back to earth; however, although the Carter administration including 
the President himself, was made aware of the satellite’s recordings, no 
public announcement was made. It was almost a month later before 
the news was leaked to Jehn Scali, a former State Department official 
working for ABC News, who broadcast it to the world. 

Under the terms of the Non-Proliferation Treaty of 1978, the United 
States was not only responsible for monitoring compliance with the 
treaty but also for attempting to renegotiate the existing nuclear 
‘agreement for co-operation’ between itself and South Africa. The 
United States had been trying to persuade the South African 
government to sign the treaty, but, after these negotiations had been 
deadlocked for over two years, the Carter administration introduced 
an official ban on nuclear exports to South Africa. 

Reports of a possible detonation of a nuclear warhead by South 
Africa and (it was suspected) Israel could have been severely 
embarrassing to the US government. Under the terms of the treaty, 
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the United States would be forced to convene a series of meetings with 
its allies to introduce some form of economic sanction against South 
Africa, and possibly against Israel. For the European allies, introduc- 
ing sanctions against South Africa is almost unthinkable, given the 
important contributions that country makes in vital raw materials as 
well as gold and diamond production ... and of course, for any 
American president to introduce sanctions against Israel would be a 
very high-risk gamble indeed. In addition, there would have been 
world criticism against the United States for having (before the official 
ban) helped South Africa get the bomb through the supply of nuclear 
materials. 

In an attempt to calm the growing tide of speculation about the 
mysterious flashes of light, Carter appointed a special committee 
convened by Dr Frank Press, Science Adviser to the President and 
Director of the Office of Science and Technology Policy, to examine 
the evidence and determine whether or not what the Vela had seen 
had been a nuclear explosion. The committee met three times over a 
six-month period, finally wrapping up its investigations in April 1980. 

The committee of nine was composed of some of the most reputable 
scientists in the field of nuclear physics, including a number of Nobel 
prizewinners. The chairman was Dr Jack Ruina from the Department 
of Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy. According to the hitherto unpublished official report of the 
investigation, their brief was to: 


1 Review all available data from both classified and unclassified 
sources that could help corroborate that the Vela signal had 
originated from a nuclear explosion and suggest any additional 
sources of data that might be helpful in this regard. 

2 Evaluate the possibility that the signal in question was a false 
alarm resulting from technical «malfunction such as interference 
from other electrical components on the Vela platform. 

3 Investigate the possibility that the signal recorded by the Vela 
was of natural origin, possibly resulting from the coincidence of two 
or more natural phenomena, and attempt to establish quantitative 
limits on the probability of such an occurrence. 


The brief was therefore an extremely broad one which should have 
taken into account virtually every eventuality. 

The scientific community was eager to present evidence for or 
against the nuclear theory and, only weeks after the event, two distinct 
camps emerged — and this was to remain the case. The first were those 
who believed both South Africa and Israel, as morally and politically 
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bankrupt regimes, were capable of anything. It suited those opposed 
to either government to spread the idea that one or both of them had 
developed a nuclear capability; then, should this theory become 
accepted, it was hoped that world outrage, followed by sanctions, 
would fall on both countries. The second group comprised those in 
either government or intelligence for whom firm evidence would be a 
serious embarrassment. This included substantial elements in both the 
CIA and the Defense Intelligence Agency where large numbers of 
serving members have been consistently sympathetic to both coun- 
tries, which are seen as bastions against Communism. 

The first evidence that was considered was that obtained by the Vela 
satellite. Since its launch in 1970, the Vela had been directed to 
monitor forty-one nuclear explosions. In every case, these had been 
registered accurately and the information transmitted back to the 
United States. In August, all the satellite’s sensors had been checked, 
and they had responded correctly to signals from earth. The Vela 
records a nuclear explosion through two light sensors called bhang- 
meters, located on either side of the satellite’s body. In an atmospheric 
nuclear explosion, a huge quantity of energy is released into the 
atmosphere surrounding the device so nearly instantaneously, and into 
such a small volume, that extremes of temperature and pressure are 
attained and a fireball is created. The dynamics of the fireball are such 
that there are two distinct peaks of light occurring within a second of 
each other. The ball generates a pulse of light that disappears briefly 
when the shock wave blots it out, then reappears as a second pulse of 
light that is exactly ninety-nine times more intense than the first. 
Indeed, it is now possible to measure the size and yield of a bomb from 
the size of the peak and the gap between the two pulses. In this 
instance, the pattern indicated a three- to four-kiloton bomb - 
relatively small by tgday’s standards, about 10 to 40 per cent of the size 
of.most bombs tested by countries in the nuclear club. As a fail-safe, 
the Vela was equipped with two monitors which, through their 
positioning, would be activated at fractionally different times. A 
comparison of both the signal received and the gap between the two 
bhangmeters registering it could inform the scientists that it definitely 
was a nuclear explosion and not some passing freak of nature. 

On every previous occasion, the Vela had performed perfectly; this 
time, the scientists had no evidential reason to doubt that a bomb had 
been detonated somewhere in the atmosphere. In their report, the 
committee agreed that the Vela readings were consistent with 
observing a nuclear explosion — but, although the signals looked right, 
there was a variation in the level of intensity that each bhangmeter 
registered. The panel compared twelve previous monitorings by the 
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same Vela satellite: in each case, the two sensors measured similar 
light intensity within a defined limit. The 22 September measurement 
was well outside that limit, although it still retained the characteristics 
of a nuclear explosion. They then argued that, if the source of the 22 
September signal was close to the satellite sensors, the relative 
intensity of the light signal registered on the sensors would be wider 
apart than if the satellite had picked up a signal from an object far 
away. In other words, an object passing close to the satellite would be 
in view of one bhangmeter for a longer time than if it were further 
away. 

The problem — assuming that this explanation was correct — was to 
identify the phenomenon that could have caused the bhangmeters of 
the Vela to register the exact double-pulse image of a nuclear 
explosion. One of the first reports to arrive in support of the Vela 
sighting was submitted by the Institute of Nuclear Science in 
Wellington, New Zealand. The Institute issued a background advisory 
to say that they had found traces of radioactive fallout in recently 
collected rainwater samples, which were described as ‘evidence of 
extremely low-level radioactivity consistent with a detonation in the 
Southern Hemisphere in the past three months’. The report added, 
‘Further measurement and analysis of three elements in the sample — 
barium-140, cerium and yttrium — is being undertaken before the 
interim results can be confirmed.’ That confirmation never came. The 
New Zealand National Radiation Laboratory, which was not as 
specialized as the Institute, was unable to trace any radioactivity, but 
nor was the Institute able to reproduce the results of the first test. 
Officially, the initial test results were blamed on testing equipment 
that had been contaminated with radioactivity and incorrectly cleaned; 
however, many people felt this explanation was unsatisfactory. 

Another promising lead came from the vast radio observatory at 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico. By chance, on 22 September, scientists at the 
laboratory were using one of the biggest telescopes in the world, to 
look into the same area of space where the Vela picked up its signal. 
The Arecibo scientists were hoping to monitor an Atlas Centaur 
rocket, launched from the United States, piercing a hole in the 
ionosphere. Looking through the telescope, the observers noticed a 
ripple moving through the layers of the ionosphere, some three hours 
after the Vela picked up the flash in the South Atlantic. To the 
scientists, it had the unmistakable look of the aftermath of a nuclear 
explosion, with the ripple appearing at the right time and from the 
right direction. 

However, the committee argued that the ripple effect was not only 
the signature of a nuclear explosion, but it could also be attributed to 
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earthquakes, heavy electrical storms or other major natural disturb- 
ances. The US Weather Bureau reported that at the time of the 
sighting there had been a heavy electrical storm some one hundred 
miles to the east of the sighting, and the committee took the view that 
this could well have caused the ripple in the ionosphere. They also 
argued that the telescope’s distance from the sighting made the value 
of the observation doubtful. These arguments were not greeted with 
enthusiasm by the Arecibo scientists who felt that, if the sighting of 
their long-range telescope was to have no evidential value, they might 
as well give up and go home. According to those present, as the 
Arecibo witnesses gave their evidence, the meeting grew ‘stormy’, and 
so began the polarization of the scientific community into the believers 
and non-believers. 

Lewis Duncan, one of the Arecibo scientists who saw and analysed 
the event, has remained convinced that it was an explosion. The 
observation, he said, was ‘striking and quite unusual’ in that it moved 
from south to north, whereas a natural disturbance always heads 
towards the nearest pole and not away from it. Most ionospheric 
ripples are caused by magnetic storms at the earth’s poles and travel up 
to the equator, while on this occasion, the ripple may actually have 
crossed the equator, moving at speeds of 650-700 metres a second. 

Despite the more obvious contradictions, the committee ruled that 
the Arecibo sighting was not confirmation of the Vela information. 
Duncan replied by describing the panel as ‘an exercise in distrac- 
tion . . . It surprised me that people have tried as much as they have to 
discredit [the sighting],’ said Duncan. 

Convinced that the anomalies in the Vela data were sufficient to 
eliminate a nuclear explosion from the list of possible explanations, 
the committee turned to the alternatives; these included ordinary 
lightning, superbolty of lightning, sunlight reflections from other 
satellites and sunlight reflected from meteoroid particles passing by or 
ejected on impact with the satellite. 

Both lightning and superbolts generate a flash almost 400 times less 
intense and 100 times shorter in duration than even a one-kiloton 
explosion; they also produce only single light peaks, compared with 
the double peak received by Vela. In addition, the committee’s final 
report stated: 


Meteoroids of sufficient size are too rare and travel too rapidly 
through the field of view to generate the observed time sequences. 
Unusual astronomical signals would have been observed by other 
sensors. Other satellites are too distant to reflect enough light to 
trigger the Vela bhangmeters. For these reasons, except for 
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meteoroid impacts, all have been ruled out as likely causes of the 
signal. 


Instead, the committee decided that the most likely cause of the Vela 
sighting was a tiny particle of matter hitting the satellite and bounding 
off. The fragmentation of the particle might have caused the light 
image and given the impression that it had been received from some 
distance. Although they plumped for the exploding meteor theory, in 
the final report they failed to rule in favour of any particular 
explanation, suggesting rather that the sighting be classed as a ‘zoo 
event’ — one of those unusual phenomena observed by man in nature 
for which there is no rational explanation. i 

It is interesting that the White House committee has been the only 
group, among a number that eventually studied the flash, to conclude 
that it was not a nuclear explosion. In every other case, eminent 
scientists and others have concluded that a nuclear device had been 
exploded in the atmosphere. Given the sensitivity of the Carter 
administration concerning the monitoring of nuclear explosions and 
the potential embarrassment that would have been caused by the 
committee concluding that an explosion had occurred, it is perhaps not 
altogether surprising that the results came out as they did. There is no 
doubt that, had the panel waited for the results of the other studies 
that were being conducted in tandem with their own, they might well 
have felt compelled to reverse their judgement — even if that had 
meant going against the wishes of the President. 

Even before the report was published, critics had begun to attack its 
weak conclusions. The Defense Intelligence Agency and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy both concluded that there had been a nuclear 
explosion, and the scientists who had designed and built the Vela at 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory stated (perhaps understandably) 
that the Vela could not possibly have made a mistake, arguing that the 
fireball of a nuclear explosion has an unmistakable signature, no 
matter what its size or composition. However, the most detailed voice 
of dissent came from the Naval Research Laboratory (NRL), which 
put together a team of seventy-five at the specific request of the Carter 
administration to examine all the evidence relating to the alleged blast. 
The NRL did give a preliminary report to the White House 
committee, but this had been dismissed as being too thin on facts and 
too fat on supposition. 

The NRL eventually submitted its complete 300-page report to the 
White House on 30 June 1980, and it concluded that there had indeed 
been a nuclear explosion somewhere near the Prince Edward Islands 
in the Indian Ocean. The only new evidence that the NRL cited was a 
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hydracoustic signal, picked up at the right time and from the right 
direction, that was directly comparable with others that have been 
received from overt tests in the Pacific, according to the NRL’s 
Director of Research, Alan Berman. The NRL searched the records 
for thirty days either side of 22 September to find out whether some 
natural phenomenon had been giving off the same message, but none 
appeared. After Berman had submitted his report, the White House 
issued a detailed rebuttal, suggesting his analysis was at fault and that 
the hydracoustic signal was merely a reflection, not a direct sound. 
In the midst of all these allegations, South Africa continued to issue 
strong denials. At first, South Africa tried to blame the explosion on 
an accident aboard a Soviet nuclear submarine operating in the 
relevant area, but this was in turn denied by both the Soviets and the 
Americans. In Pretoria, the Chairman of the AEB, Jacobus de 
Villiers, described allegations that his country had joined the nuclear 
club as ‘absolute nonsense’. Then Foreign Minister Pik Botha 
suggested that the United States ‘should ask Father Neptune what is 
going on in his kingdom. I say to you, stop displaying this nervousness. 
You are frightening your friends and appeasing your enemies.’ 
However, the Senate subcommittee on nuclear proliferation re- 
vealed that the Defence and Naval attachés from the South African 
embassy in Washington had made a search, via the National Technical 
Information Service, through all literature on nuclear explosions and 
their seismic detection, and this search took place two months prior to 
the Indian Ocean flash. While current information was obviously 
extremely helpful, South Africa had already gleaned considerable 
experience of the monitoring methods employed by the Western 
powers. As well as the three US nuclear tests in 1958, over a 
fifteen-year period up to 1967, South Africa had helped to monitor 
nuclear tests conducttd by both the United States and France. This 
included data collection by satellites, ground analysis and flying aerial 
surveys, and if there were any holes in the West’s monitoring system, 
South African scientists would have been bound to spot them. 


Inevitably in such a sensitive matter, other interested parties con- 
ducted their own independent investigations and these have all 
remained classified: in every case, the conclusion has been that there 
had been a nuclear explosion. The Pentagon, in a private report 
submitted directly to Carter in mid-1980, concluded that a small 
nuclear device had been detonated in the air above the Indian Ocean, 
with an artillery piece used as a launcher (such as the howitzer 
smuggled to South Africa by SRC). The CIA went even further: in a 
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classified report submitted to the National Security Council on 20 June 
1980, the CIA suggested that the blast had indeed taken place, and 
that it was a direct result of co-operation between Israel and South 
Africa. 

The first linking of South Africa and Israel to the explosion came on 
21 February 1980 from CBS correspondent Dan Raviv. To back up his 
story, Raviv quoted from a book entitled None Will Survive Us: The 
Story of the Israeli Atom Bomb, written by two Israeli journalists, Eli 
Teicher and Ami Dor-on, which, although a novel, factually detailed 
the story of Israel’s progress towards nuclear power. In 1980, they had 
submitted the book to the Israeli censor, who refused to pass it for 
publication. Although the book ends in 1974, it deals in considerable 
detail with Israel’s nuclear weapons programme. Dan Raviv inter- 
viewed the authors who were able to tell him in detail about the 1979 
explosion, and to bypass the censors, Raviv flew to Rome to broadcast 
the substance of the two journalists’ allegations. 

According to the authors, the 1979 explosion was a nuclear test 
conducted by Israel with the help of the South Africans. This appeared 
to be the first definitive account of the mysterious explosion, 
particularly as the primary sources for the book were Eliyah Speizer, 
member of the Knesset, and his close friend, who is heavily involved in 
Israel’s atomic energy Programme, Shimon Peres. However, since 
Raviv first broadcast his story, the present author has been told 
categorically by very senior members of Israel’s intelligence commun- 
ity that the explosion was not an Israeli bomb. What is admitted is that 
there was a nuclear explosion and that Israel has helped South Africa 
develop its nuclear programme by supplying both personnel and 
nuclear technology. 

It is, of course, rather difficult to distinguish between an ‘Israeli’ and 
a ‘South African’ bomb. ft is certainly true that South Africa has 
developed her own deterrent on her own soil, but the work has been 
done with the help of Israeli scientists and Israeli technology. It is also 
true that, under their current agreements, there is a sharing of 
technical knowledge. It is thus inevitable that South Africa would have 
passed on the results of the test and any conclusions the scientists may 
have made to Israel. 

For the South Africans there was little to be lost by conducting a test 
in the South Atlantic. If undetected, they would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that their own device worked; if detected, they could 
always deny responsibility and maintain the air of uncertainty that is so 
important if the bomb is to remain a deterrent. Additionally, relations 
with the Carter administration were such that little damage could be 
done to their dealings with the West if, by any chance, the test plans 
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had been discovered. 

For Israel, the problems were rather different. Relations with 
Carter over the Palestinian question were certainly strained, and the 
Israeli government did not wish to aggravate the situation. If Israeli 
scientists were discovered taking part in a nuclear test with South 
Africa, the political fallout would have been disastrous. The debate 
within the Israeli administration — whether or not to bring the bomb 
out of the basement — has not yet been resolved and the Israeli 
strategists are content to leave a cloud of uncertainty hovering over the 
Middle East. 

There seems little doubt that there was a nuclear explosion in the 
Indian Ocean, although complete proof is never likely to be supplied 
by South Africa or the Western intelligence agencies who have 
conducted their own private assessments. On the evidence available, it 
also seems certain that Israel helped in the development of the bomb 
but was not represented when it was exploded. South Africa has 
shared the results with them ... and both nations are now fully 
fledged members of the nuclear club. 


11 Summary and Conclusions 


Israel and South Africa see themselves as being in a fight for survival, 
and their security can be measured by their success in intimidating 
their enemies and persuading their friends to continue providing 
support in the face of growing world opposition. 

For Israel, survival can be measured in days. Should the Arab 
nations combine to attack it, there is some doubt whether the 
phenomenal feats of arms carried out during the 1967 and 1973 wars 
could be achieved once again. Since 1973, the Arabs have substantially 
rearmed ~ in many cases with front-line American equipment — and 
Israeli defence chiefs worry that they may have lost the qualitative 
edge that gave them military superiority. 

South Africa is placed rather differently. The combined might of its 
armed forces is greater than the total of the conventional forces 
available to African nations south of the Sahara. The idea of any black 
African nation launching a ground attack against South Africa is either 
suicidal or unthinkable, and both the South Africans and the countries 
of black Africa know it; any threats to the contrary can be viewed as 
simple rhetoric. g 

The real threat to both nations comes from the influence of 
underground guerrilla movements and increasing international press- 
ure to give some of the central authority to the disenfranchised. In 
Israel’s case, the PLO has proved a particularly successful adversary, 
cleverly changing its image from the terrorist movement of the 1960s 
and early 1970s to that of a more mature and moderate organization 
seeking a political settlement of the Palestinian question. The 
declining political influence of Chairman Yasser Arafat is likely to give 
the more militant members of the Organization a new lease of life. If 
the PLO becomes more aggressive, the Israeli government can match 
or beat anything they have to offer. Under Shamir, it is unlikely that 
there will ever be any formal agreements leading to the establishment 
of a Palestinian state on the West Bank. 
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This intransigence has lost Israel many friends in the world and even 
the United States is beginning to lose patience with a country that has 
hitherto received its unqualified support. It may be that Israel’s thrust 
into the Lebanon in 1982 forced the PLO to become the new 
Diaspora, spread all over the Middle East with no central power base. 
Unless Yasser Arafat is able to maintain the momentum of his 
diplomatic efforts and assure the continuing financial and political 
support of the Arab nations, it is possible that the PLO could become 
more extreme. There will remain, however, the problem of the 
Palestinians. Some settlement sooner or later is inevitable, but at 
present, it is impossible to be optimistic. The more pessimistic students 
of the Palestinian question are now talking of a bloody civil war within 
the next ten years, as the Palestinians on the West Bank attempt to 
wrest a political franchise from the Israeli authorities. So far there has 
been no sign of this and the broad mass of the Palestinian population 
has remained quiescent under Israeli rule. 

Israel, like South Africa, has been tarred with the pariah brush. 
Pressure from the Eastern bloc and the more liberal groups in the 
West has pushed Israel to the unacceptable fringes of Western 
democracies, along with South Africa. Nevertheless, Israel remains a 
basically democratic society (excepting the Palestinians) with a 
remarkably free press. None the less, until there is a settlement of the 
Palestinian question, Israel will remain a political outcast and it will be 
increasingly difficult for her allies to support her openly. 

The same situation has already arisen in South Africa where, 
because of the country’s apartheid policy, a total arms embargo and 
partial economic embargo have been imposed, but the problems for 
the Pretoria government are somewhat different from those facing the 
Israelis. The main undeyground guerrilla group, the ANC, despite 
considerable support from the Soviet Union and liberal groups in the 
West. has failed to make any real impact on the South African political 
scene. Unlike the PLO, the ANC has insisted on a selective approach 
to armed attacks within South Africa: civilian targets have been 
generally avoided, for fear of heavy casualties among the black 
population, and there have been only occasional attacks on soft 
civilian targets, such as power stations or bridges. The ANC has now 
been operating since 1912, and at the present rate, there is no 
possibility of it becoming powerful enough to institute change in South 
Africa. However, government officials are well aware that the current 
relative stability is very finely balanced and could be destroyed by 
another Sharpeville or Soweto. There is general recognition within 
South Africa that the rigid interpretation of apartheid will have to 
disappear. Already there have been changes in the policy, but they 
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have not been sufficient for the watching world, and South Africa’s 
status as an outcast will not alter until there is a black government in 
Pretoria. 

There has been much criticism of Israel for building such a close 
relationship with South Africa, and every aspect of their friendship has 
caused concern, from arms exchanges to the supply of nuclear 
technology. Both countries see the issue as part of their fight to 
survive, and the linking of Zionism with apartheid by the UN in 1975 
gave an almost official stamp to a connection that had been developing 
since the founding of Israel in 1948. While the UN arms embargo 
remains largely ineffective and black nations continue to trade with 
South Africa, little can be done to alter what has become one of the 
most significant strategic alliances of the past ten years. This alliance 
has grown in an atmosphere of secrecy and, for the Israelis, something 
close to shame. Neither country is prepared to admit how interdepen- 
dent they have become, and yet this will affect for ever the balance of 
power on the African continent, the stability of the Middle East and 
the influence of both countries on the development of the Third 
World. 

Of course, certain sections of the world have actively encouraged 
the development of the relationship. If the Cubans are the tool of 
Soviet foreign policy, so the Israelis can act out the wishes of US 
administrations. It is fortunate for South Africa that both Israel and 
the United States see South Africa as an essential feature of Western 
security. In addition, there has been a growing dependency between 
Israel’s need to win political and economic influence on the African 


‘continent and the need of the United States to counter the seemingly 


inexorable march of left-wing revolution in the region. South Africa, 
too, would like to see such aclose ally as Israel increasing its influence 
among the very nations that are most opposed to apartheid and white 
rule in Africa. 

While the United States and Europe ‘may be happy for Israel to 
move closer to South Africa politically and act as a conduit for 
Western arms and technology, the alliance has dimensions that were 
never envisaged by the US State Department or the British Foreign 
Office. If Israel and South Africa continue along their current path, 
within the next decade they will be virtually self-sufficient in arms 
production. This will make South Africa almost invulnerable to 
outside military pressure and, if the early promise of large arms 
exports bears fruit, then economic independence will follow. For 
Israel, an independent military machine, secure from the vagaries of 
US defence policy, must be a high priority. Israeli defence planners 
are well aware how the perception of strategic balance could, in the 
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future, move in favour of the Arabs. 

A secret CIA analysis prepared in 1983 suggests that, by the 1990s, 
Israel will no longer be a strategic centre for the United States. 
Current and future administrations in Jerusalem are viewed as being 
increasingly militant and unreliable, and the positive aspects of having 
a close ally in that part of the Middle East will be far outweighed by 
the need to be linked with the land-rich nations of the Arabian Gulf 
and Africa. The CIA believes that, as new methods of cultivating 
desert areas are refined, so tiny Israel will shrink in significance. While 
such a hard-nosed view has not yet become official, the Israelis see 
perfectly clearly the direction of US foreign policy. A close alliance 
with South Africa places the two most powerful nations at either end 
of the African continent effectively under the same umbrella, with a 
joint foreign policy and similar trading ambitions. Apart from these 
two nuclear powers being allies — neither of whom has signed the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty — the alliance is of the most profound 
significance for the world. 

An independent Israel, fighting alone, represents a far more serious 
threat to the Arab nations and to the Palestinians than an Israel 
controlled in some measure by the United States. The chances of a 
settlement of the Palestinian question are reduced as US influence 
wanes, while the prospects for war must increase. In the next 
confrontation — and most senior Israelis believe another war is 
inevitable — the possibility of Israel unleashing her nuclear weapons 
must be heightened. At the other end of the continent, South Africa, 
with the help of Israel, has now achieved a military strength far beyond 
anything available to its potential enemies. It is highly unlikely that 
any African nation will confront South Africa in a conventional war, 
but there will be continuing increased support for guerrilla movements 
opposed to white rule. With the black African nations in an effective 
pincer between South Africa and Israel, their freedom to develop 
economically and to take independent political action will be severely 
restricted. Israel’s major diplomatic push into black Africa, which has 
already resulted in Zaire and Liberia reopening diplomatic relations, 
can only benefit South Africa. 

Attempts to isolate either country by mobilizing the African bloc 
vote in the UN will fail. As each African country increases its trading 
relationship with Israel and as more African leaders are guarded by 
Israeli-trained bodyguards, so anti-Israel action becomes increasingly 
unlikely. Equally, those same African leaders must be susceptible to 
Israeli pressure to stop public attacks on South Africa. As their joint 
arms industry develops, so the two countries will expand their sphere 
of influence to more Third World nations — particularly in Africa and 
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Latin America. This, in turn, will make any international action 
against either of them more difficult — which, of course, has been one 
of the primary strategies behind the growth of the relationship. 

The direct result of their political, economic and military alliance 
has been a strengthening of South Africa’s and Israel’s positions in the 
world. Each owes to the other a new-found feeling of security resulting 
from a military machine backed up with nuclear weapons that few will 
dare threaten. Both countries are stronger than at any time in the past 
ten years, and anyone who might confidently have predicted substan- 
tial political change in either country in the near future will be wrong. 


Glossary of Acronyms 


AEB (South African) Atomic Energy 
Board 

AEC (US) Atomic Energy Commission 

AEI (South African) Atomic Energy Insti- 

tute 

AIAA American Institute of Aeronautics 

and Astronautics 

AMC (US) Army Materiel Command 

ANC African National Congress 

Armcom (US) Army Armament Com- 

mand 

Armscor (South African) Armaments De- 

velopment and Production Corporation 

AWACS Airborne Warning and Control 

Systems 

BOSS (South African) Bureau of State 

Security 

CEGB (UK) Central Electricity Generat- 

ing Board 

CROTALE Land-based mobile anti- 

aircraft missile 

EEC European Economic Community 

ESCOM (South African) Electricity Supp- 

ly Commission 

FN Fabrique Nationale (of Belgium) 

FNLA Fronte Nacional de Libertacao de 

Angola 

GFK (West German) Society of Nuclear 

Research 

HARP High Altitude Research Project 

IAEC International Atomic Energy Com- 

mission 

IAF Israeli Air Force 

IAI Israeli Aircraft Industries 

IDF Israeli Defence Force 

LISS International Institute for Strategic 

Studies 

IMF International Monetary Fund 

IMI Israeli Military Industries 

Iscor (South African) Iron and Steel Cor- 

poration 

ITAR (OMC’s) International Traffic in 

Arms Regulations 

MAAG (US) Military Assistance Advisory 

Group 


MPLA Movimento Popular de Libertacao 
de Angola 

NAAA National Association of Arab- 
Americans 

NIDR (South African) National Institute 
for Defence Research 

NIS (South African) National Intelligence 
Service 

NRC Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
NRL (US) Naval Research Laboratory 
NSSM (US) National Security Study 
Memorandum 

NUMEC Nuclear Materials and Equip- 
ment Corporation 

OAU Organization of African Unity 
OMC (US State Department’s) Office of 
Munitions Control 

OPEC Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries 

PAC Pan-African Congress 

PLO Palestine Liberation Organization 
ROLAND  French-manufactured land- 
based mobile aircraft missiles 

RPV Remotely Piloted Vehicle 

SAAF South African Air Force 

SADF South African Defence Force 

SAS (UK) Special Air Services 

SATO South Atlantic Treaty Organization 
SGM Société Général des Minerais 

SIPRI Stockholm International Peace Re- 
search Institute 

SRC Space Research Corporation 

STOL Short Take-off and Landing (air- 
craft) 

SWAPO South-West Africa 
Organization 

SWASU South-West Africa Specialist Unit 
UCOR Uranium Enrichment Corporation 
of South Africa 

UNITA Unicio Nacional de Independencia 
Total de Angola 

ZANU Zimbabwe African National Union 
ZAPU Zimbabwe African People’s Union 
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